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LET’S BEAT OUR OWN BEST RECORDS IN,1919 


O EVERY Southern farmer, whether large or small, white or black. 
landlord or tenant, we should like to say: 
the South—its record for enterprise, progressiveness and achieve 


The good name of 





we do this year Uncle Sam stands the South up, takes its measure, and 
marks down the results as our official census grade for the next ten years 
Big acre yields are what we should aim at with every crop. Even 
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tell either for good or evil in the whole 
South's agricultural standing these next ten 
years. 

We say this because next year is census 
year, and the crops made this year will be 
the ones reported in the census—and what 
the 1920 census says about the South will 
largely determine our standing in the world 
for ten years to come. 

Let’s resolve therefore to beat our own 
best records in 1919. Let each state seek to 
outdo other states, each county other coun- 
ties, each neighborhood other neighbor- 
hoods—and let each farmer seek to outdo 
his own best record and make 1919 the ban- 
ner crop year of his life. 

From 1909 to 1917 the South increased its 
food and feed crop acreage as follows: Corn, 
28 per cent; hay, 105 per cent; oats, 87 per 
cent; wheat, 143 per cent; potatoes, 67 per 
cent; and in 1918 we made an even finer 
record—but none of these figures have yet 


~one into an American census table. By what 
Gite 
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ment—is partly in your hands this year. The record which you made | if cotton is 30 cents a pound there is no profit in one-third bale-per-acre 


in 1919—the record you alone, personally and individually make—wil! | crops, but the baic-per-acre man is practically predestined to prof- 


its from the time he plants the seed. A 


few years of good farming aimed at richer | 


lands would fit the South to grow all of its 
present cottor. crop on half the acreage, and 


release the other half to feed itself and its | 


growing flocks and herds; and while we can’t 

get to this in this single year, let’s aim at the 

longest stride forward it has yet made. 
Commercial fertilizer is high, but judi- 


ciously used, liberal applications will still pay | 
handsomely (it's cheaper now than hired ; 
labor), and every possible ounce of barnyard | 


‘ 


and stable manure, woodsmold, leaves, ashes, | 


etc., should be put on the soil. Then with 


the best possible methods of preparation and | 


cultivation, and with a still further stride to- | 
ward making the South a real livestock sec- | 
tion, let’s go into the new crop-making seas- | 


on with ‘‘a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull | 


altogether’’ to make the South stand head of 


the class after Uncle Sam’s 1920 census yard- 


stick has measured all sections of Amer- 


ica. 
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No Broken Peanuts for & 
Weevils to Ruin if You Use 





MRE than ever berore you need this profit-making 
machine built so it cannot crack the nuts. Here 
are the reasons why: 

If market conditions are not right, you may wish to 
hold your peanuts until America is ready to ship vegeta- 
ble oils to relieve the fat famine of Europe. But, if cy- 
linder machines are used to “thresh” them, they 
often will not keep. For cylinder machines often crack 
the shells so that weevils get in and destroy the crop. 

Threshers, naturally, bruise the goobers. They may 
seem perfect, but the skin around the kernel is cracked. 
Germinating power is lost—making them unfit for seed. 
Seed peanuts can’t stand rough handling. 

But the Benthall with its mechanical fingers pulls 
them off the vines more perfectly than the human hands. 
It does the work of a hundred men—yet, so gently that 
the nuts are fit for seed. The peanuts can be stored— 
germinating power is kept in and the weevil is kept out. 
Buyers often give ten cents to twenty-five cents more 
for Benthall picked nuts. 

Unlike cylinder machines, the Benthall does not 
grind the vines .o smithereens, so they’re unfit for feed. 
With every bushel you get a bale of hay that’s 
equal to alfalfa. 

With a 6 h. p. engine and a few helpers, the 
owner of a Benthall can get his crop ready for 
market. There is not the wage expense that must 
be paid for picking other crops. A Benthall picks 
600 bushels a day. It quickly pays for itself. 


Beware of the Boll Weevil! 
After the mild winter of 1918-19, be- 
ware of the voracious boll weevil. 
Peanuts, on suitable land, are never 
known to fail. They stand droughts well. 
They are not affected by pests or plant 
epidemics. And the goober produces 
more food per acre than any other crop. 



















149 Shoop Building, 


Th2BENTHAL bean tt Picker 





> C. A. SHOOP, Sec’y., 
%., Benthall Machine Company, 


Suffolk, Virginia. 











--No Cylinders to Bruise 
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Land that produces 25 bushels of corn per acrenwrte 
usually grow 30 bushels of peanuts or more. Those 25 
bushels of corn are worth today about $37. But those 30 
bushels of peanuts sell for $54. In addition, you have from 
the peanut crop one to one and a half tons of hay worth 
$25 to $37. The hay value of the peanut crop alone is al- 
most equal to the acre value of a crop of corn. 


Make Your Soil Grow Fats! | 

The world’s pantry is short of fats. The number of 
hogs and cattle in Europe is far less than before the war. 
It will take time to fill the lard pail. When the restrictions 
on export business are removed, fats must pour into Eu- 
rope. Fat-producing crops are surer of a good market 
than anything you can plant. Of all crops, peanuts pro- 
duce the most fat per acre. Compare them with corn: 

The 25 bushels of corn from an average acre, if fed to 
hogs, will make 200 pounds of pork—or about 100 pounds 
of lard and 100 pounds of meat. 

But the 30 bushels of peanuts from an average acre 
when picked and crushed yield 300 pounds of oil, equivalent 
to 447 pounds of-hog lard. There is left the peanut meal 
and ‘eaeiieed more than enough to make 100 pounds of 
meat. 
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Don’t Hog Down the Crop! 

You would not think of feeding your shoats 447 
pounds of lard to make fat, would you? Yet, that’s 
what you do if you turn in your herd to hog down 
an acre of peanuts. It is cheaper to pick the crop 
and sell it. Then let your hogs root up the 
peanuts left in the field, and buy peanut meal 
and fish scrap to supplement the ration. 

Make your pians to pick your pea- 
nuts. And order your Benthall 
now. Write now for full informa- 
tion about the machine that has no 
cylinders —that picks instead of 
“threshes.” 




















Vines worth $25 a ton saveg 
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Timely Farm Suggestions | 


y By TAIT BUTLER 











Will Sheep Pay? 
Wee a few sheep pay,on an 80-acre 

farm where the crops are corn, 
cotton, wheat, oats and clover, and 
about how many?” 

We believe a small flock of sheep 
will pay on practically every farm. 
In small flocks they require little 
special care except at lambing time. 
A small flock will require little grain 
feed and very little feed of any kind 
other than what they can pick up 
about the fields and lots. We would 
say a flock of 15 to 25 ewes would 
be about right for an 80 acre farm, 
unless it is proposed to give them 
special attention, when a larger num- 
ber might be kept profitably. 

Mixing a Fertilizer 
READER asks: “How much cot- 
tonseed meal and 16 per cent acid 

phosphate will it take to make an 
11-4-0 fertilizer, or would I have to 
put something else with it to make 
that analysis? Would you advise 
using an 11-3.5 fertilizer for corn?” 


A fertilizer containing 4 per cent of 
nitrogen and 11 per cent of phosphate 
acid cannot be made out of cotton- 
seed meal and 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate. About the nearest approach to 
such a mixture which can be made 
from these materials is a fertilizer 
analyzing about 3.16-8.57-0.9. Such 
an analysis would result from a mix- 
ture of 1,100 pounds of 7 per cent 
meal (7 per cent of ammonia, but only 
5.76 per cent of nitrogen) and 900 
pounds of 16 per cent acid phosphate. 
In the 11-4-0 analysis the phosphoric 
acid is 2.75 times the nitrogen in 
pounds. In our mixture the phos- 
phoric acid is 2.71 times the nitrogen 
in the number of pounds. It would 
be necessary to use about 125 pounds 
of our mixture to obtain the same 
quantities of plant foods as in 100 
pounds of the 11-4-0 mixture. With 
a higher grade of cottonseed meal a 
nearer approach could be made to the 
11-4-0 fertilizer, but these amounts 
of plant foods could not be reached. 

Approximately an 11i-4-0 mixture 
could be obtained from a mixture of 
375 pounds of cottonseed meal, 375 
pounds of nitrate of soda and 1,250 
pounds of acid phosphate, as shown in 
the following table: 





| Nitrogen |Phos. acid| Potash 
} eosin oe 


- peaaa enters } irs 

375 Ibs. cottonseed meal. {21.60 Ibs.| 9.37 Ibs.'6.75 Ibs 
(5.76-2.5-1.8) ! | 

375 pounds nitrate of soda|58.12 Ibs 











(15.5 per cent) | 
1,250 acid phosphate..... | 200.00 Ibs. 
(16 per cent) 
2.000 Ibs.—Totals...... 179.72 Ibs.|209.37 Ibs |6.75 Ibs. 
" unsernonouse . . ok ae | ee - 
Eee ee | 3.98% | 10.47% | .33% 





Practically the same results would 
be obtained by using 250 pounds of 
sulphate of ammonia (20 per cent ii- 
trogen) 500 pounds of cottonseed meal 
and 1,250 pounds of acid phosphate, 
which would give a 3.94-10.62-.45 fer- 
tilizer. If our inquirers’ 11-4-0 means 
4 per cent of ammonia, instead of 4 
per cent of nitrogen, his mixture can 
be more nearly approached by a mix- 
ture of cottonseed meal and acid phos- 
phate, for 4 per cent of ammonia is 
only equal to 3.3 per cent of nitrogen, 
but even then he could not get a 3.3- 
1;-0 mixture from the highest grade 
1 eal and 16 per cent acid phosphate. 
\n 11-3.5-0 fertilizer will be found 
fairly satisfactory for corn on most 
Southern soils, but we believe an 8- 
3.50 analysis better balanced for this 
crop—most mixed fertilizers contain 
too little nitrogen compared with the 


phosphoric acid they contain and this 
is probably especially true for corn. 
Of course, nitrogen is much higher 
priced and the high cost may limit the 
amount that may be used profitably 
on corn. 


Cotton Prices Beléw the Cost of 
Production Will Mean Less Acreage 


HENEVER the price of cotton, 

during the past 40 years, has fall- 
en much below the average for the 
preceding ten years, the farmers of 
the South have always reduced the 
cotton acreage the next year. On 
some of these occasions there has 
been more or less of an organized or 
cencerted action on the part of the 
farmers to secure a reduction, and 
these efforts have always been suc- 
cessful in reducing the acreage. 





But in the present crisis and the 
effort to reduce the acreage planted 
to cotton in 1919 below that of 1918, 
all cotton interests except the specu- 
lators and manufacturers are united. 
The bankers, cotton buyers, cotton 
factors and those farmers who are 
still holding any of the 1918 crop are 
especially interested in reducing the 
cotton acreage of 1919, because of the 
effect it will have on the balance of 
the crop of 1918 which they have on 
hand or on which they have money 
loaned. The farmers are especially 
interested in the reduction of the 1919 
acreage for the additional purpose of 
insuring a fair price for the 1919 crop. 


With this common interest in the 
crop of 1919 and the united effort of 
all interests to secure a reduction in 
the acreage as the only means of in- 
suring a fair price, we may expect 
a reduction in the planting of cotton 
this year, even though the price is 
not below the last ten year average. 
It is now, or certainly will be below 
the cost of production and unless a 
slight advance in price at planting 
time, or a belief that cotton can be 
made cheaper this year than last, in- 
duces enough farmers to disregard 
their interests and at the last moment 
break over and plant more than they 
now intend, the cotton acreage of 1919 
will be less than that of 1918. 





Several Fertilizer Inquiries 


NORTH CAROLINA reader says 
he can get “nitrate of soda for 
approximately $85 a ton delivered, 
cottonseed meal for $60 a ton and 16 
per cent acid phosphate for $30, Also 
agricultural marl at $4 per ton, deliv- 
ered. With above materials and 
prices, please give a complete ferti- 
lizer for cotton and corn and the cost 
of each. Can potash be bought out- 
side of ready-mixed fertilizers and 
if so at what price? Land well drain- 
ed sandy loam (Coastal Plain), pro- 
duces about 1,250 pounds good tobacco 
and one bale of cotton to acre with 
1,000 pounds of an 8-3-2 fertilizer.” 
With nitrate of soda at $85 per ton 
and cottonseed meal at $60 per ton, no 
one should use cottonseed meal to 
supply nitrogen in his fertilizers. Of 
course, cottonseed meal contains 
some phosphoric acid, about 2.5 per 
cent, and a little potash, about 18 
per cent, but after allowing the high 
prices of 10 cents a pound for the 50 
pounds of phosphoric acid and 30 
cents a pound for the 36 pounds of 
potash, if the cottonseed meal con- 
tains only 5.76 per cent of nitrogen 
(7 per cent ammohfia), the nitrogen 


will cost 38.4 cents per pound, where- 
as 15 per cent nitrate of soda at $85 
per ton furnishes nitrogen at 283 
cents a pound. Sulphate of ammonia 
containing 20 per cent of nitrogen can 
also probably be laid down for around 
$105 a ton, or a cost of around 26.25 
cents per pound for nitrogen. It, 
therefore, seems plain that our reader 
should use either sulphate of ammon- 
ia or nitrate of soda instead of cot- 
tonseed meal for supplying his nitro- 
gen. 

Since we are given no price for pot- 
ash-carrying material, let us first con- 
sider fertilizers for corn and cotton 
without potash. In 1917 Mr. C. B. 
Williams, of the North Carolina Ex- 
periment Station, advised from 250 to 
300 pounds per acre of a mixture of 
from 2 to 3 parts of cottonseed meal 
to 1 part ef 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate for corn on the average Coastal 
Plain soils of that state. This means 
that he advised the application of ap- 
proximately 12 to 14 pounds of nitro- 
gen, 17 to 21 pounds of phosphoric 
acid and 3 to 4 pounds of potash per 
acre for corn. 

An application of 100 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda or 75 founds of sulphate 
of ammonia will supply about the ni- 
trogen he advised per acre for corn, 
and 150 pounds of 16 per cent acid 
phosphate will supply a little more 
phosphoric acid than he advised per 
acre. 

We may therefore recommend to 
our reader 100 pounds of nitrate of 
soda or 75 pounds of sulphate of am- 
monia and 150 pounds of 16 per cent 
acid phosphate as a suitable fertilizer 
for his corn. But we suggest that 
the materials be not mixed, but the 
acid phosphate applied at planting 
time and the nitrate of soda or sul- 
phate of ammonia applied as a side- 
dressing when the corn is thigh to 
waist-high. 

For cotton, Mr. Williams recom- 
mended 400 to 600 pounds of a mix- 
ture of 3 to 4 parts of cottonseed meal 
to 1 part of 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate. That simply means that if 
600 pounds of such a mixture were 
applied per acre the application would 
contain 28 to 30 pounds of nitrogen, 
31 to-35 pounds of phosporic acid, and 
8 to 9 pounds of potash. 

An application of 200 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda or 150 pounds of sul- 
phate of ammonia and 200 pounds of 
16 per cent acid phosphate would sup- 
ply 30 pounds of nitrogen and 32 
pounds of phosphoric acid per acre. 
Again we advise that all of these be 
not mixed and put in at planting time. 
All of the acid phosphate and one- 
quarter of the nitrogen-carrying ma- 
terial should probably be put in when 
planting and the balance of the nitrate 
of soda or sulphate of ammonia should 
probably be divided into two equal 
parts and half applied just as the first 
squares appear and the other half a 
month later. Or perhaps one applica- 
tion for the side-dressing would do if 
the land is not too sandy, or the sea- 
son too wet. 

At present prices we would not ad- 
vise the application of potash to corn. 
If cotton on this land suffers from 
rust then it may pay to buy potash, 
even at present high prices, if it can 
be obtained. 


Our inquirer is in the condition of 
most farmers, they cannot buy or do 
not know where to obtain potash, 
when they think they need it, ex- 
cept in ready-mixed fertilizers. If 
it is thought that potash is required 
for cotton then our reader may buy 
a fertilizer containing potash. He 
has used an 8-3-2 fertilizer before, ap- 
plying 1,000 pounds per acre. In this 
application he got 30 pounds of nitro- 
gen, about the amount recommended 


by Mr. Williams for his type of soils. 
He also got 20 pounds of potash per 
acre, equal to an application of about 
165 pounds of kainit, but he also ap- 
plied 80 pounds of phosphoric acid, 
which is about 2% times the amount 
recommended by Mr. Williams. If, 
for cotton, it is desirable to apply 20 
pounds of potash per acre then some 
carrier of potash must be bought to 
mix with the acid phosphate, or a 
ready-mixed fertilizer must be pur- 
chased. If this is done care should be 
taken to get one with a higher pro- 
portion of nitrogen to phosphoric acid 
than is used with ready-mixed ferti- 
lizers. 

While the supply is said to be 
much more plentifulthis year thanat 
any other time since 1914, the manu- 
facturers or producers of potash have 
neither advertised their products suf- 
ficiently nor secured distribution. Be- 
fore the farmer can be expected to use 
any fertilizer material he must be 
able to buy it of his local fertilizer 
dealer or on his local market, just as 
he can now buy cottonseed meal and 
acid phosphate. 

If our reader wishes to buy potash 
for his tobacco or cotton and does not 
want to buy it in ready-mixed ferti- 
lizers, we suggest he write thé Nee 
braska Potash Producers’ Association, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

The cost of the fertilizers, such as 
suggested, will be about as follows: 

For the corn fertilizer, about $6.50 
per acre, or around $55 a ton. For 
the cotton fertilizer, about $11 to 
$11.50 per acre, and from $57.50 to $60 
a ton, at the prices stated for the ma- 
terials and the applications per acre 
advised. If potash be added to the 
cotton fertilizer, it will cost from 25 
cents to 30 cents per pound for each 
pound added. 





VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


Ruptured Pigs 














A SEADER says that 40 per cent of 

the male pigs from two registered 
sows came ruptured. The sows are 
otherwise excellent breeders, produce 
ing large litters and being good mothe 
ers. He writes: “I thought it might 
be due to inbreeding. Is it probable 
that the sows will always bring rup- 
tured pigs?” 

It is a well known fact that some 
litters often show a considerable per 
cent of ruptured or “busted” pigs. Itis 
quite possible that a weakness or ten. 
dency to this trouble might he inher- 
ited, and in such case if invreeding 
were practiced this weakness or ten- 
dency to rupture might be i ‘creased. 
But as a rule we think the feeding’ 
and care of the mother lia.e much 
more influence in producing the trou- 
ble than inheritance. If thcse sows 
are good mothers and produce large 
litters, we would not hesitate to breed 
them again. But the sows should have 
ample exercise while carrying their 
pigs, and care should be taken to see 
that they get a ration well supplied 
with protein and mineral matter. Soy 
bean meal, peanutsmeal, wheat shorts, 
or tankage, will supply the protein 
needed, but the sows will be the bet- 
ter for receiving what legume hay 
they will consume in addition to their 
grain ration, unless they have green 
grazing; .wood ashes, or ground phos- 
phate rock, or acid phosphate will 
supply the necessary mineral matter. 
With one-quarter to one-half pound 
of tankage a day, legume hay and 
wood ashes, and with good care and 
plenty of exercise we would try these 
sows again. If with such feed and 
care they produce ruptured pigs, they 
should be slaughtered. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 
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Garden Notes 


OMATO seed of the Bonny Best 

and the Redhead, which I shall 
grow for early tomatoes this season, 
were sowed the first week in Febru- 
ary. These seeds were sowed in shal- 
low boxes of rich earth and are now 
transplanting into two-inch flower 
pots and now (March) are stout little 
plants three inches high. After the 
middie of this month they will be 
again transplanted from the pots into 
a frame covered with glass sashes, 
where they will be gradually harden- 
ed to the outer air on every favorable 
occasion, to get them with purplish 
stems instead of tender green. They 
will be transplanted to the garden 
after the middle of April. But to 
guard against accidents I will reserve 
plants enough to replant. 

* * * 


To get tomatoes early demands a 
good deal of time and work in trans- 
planting and getting strong plants. 
Seed sowed in a hot bed and merely 
transplanted from the crowded rows 
where they were sowed are little bet- 
ter than plants from seed sowed out- 
side. I manage to get tomatoes on the 
table daily from June 15 to frost. It 
pays well to set a stake to every plant 
and train each plant to a single stem 
tied to the stake and sprayed well 
with the Bordeaux mixture. The Bor- 
deaux mixture can now be had in one 
pound cans and only needs the addi- 
tion of ten gallons of water to the 
pound. The plants thus trained can 
be planted two feet apart in rows 
three feet apart and will make earlier 
and better fruit and more of it than 
plants on the ground. 

* * * 

The first of April I sow more seed 
on a warm border for succession crops 
and canning. Then late in May I sow 
again to give plants with their best 
fruits just as frost comes, and then 
with plenty of full grown green fruit 
I wrap the tomatoes in paper and 
store in a cool place and bring a few 
out at a time to ripen up in the kitch- 
en window, and in this way have to- 
matoes till Christmas. 


Bordeaux Mixture 
I HAVE on hand dry Bordeaux mix- 
ture and-Paris green. How much 
water will be needed?” 








For spraying Irish potatoes I would 


. tse ten gallons of water to one pound 


of dry Bordeaux and Paris green. 





Broom Corn 


ROM North Carolina: “It is re- 

ported that broom corn is scarce 
and very high. Can you give me in- 
formation as to suitable land, cultiva- 
tion and marketing this crop?” 





Broom corn is simply a non-sac- 
charine variety of sorghum, and any 
land that will grow sorghum will grow 
broom corn. But to grow the crop 
is far easier than the handling of it. 
Skilled labor is needed, for the brush 
must be properly tabled as soon as 
out of the boot, bending two rows 
across each other to prevent its get- 
ting crooked. Then you will need cur- 
ing sheds and stripping and baling 
machinery. I have known many ef- 
ferts to grow broom corn in the East, 
but every effort has failed for one 
reason or another, generally I think 
from lack of skill in the handling of 
the crop. The swamp soil in your 
neighborhood ought to grow it well, 
but I cannot advise its cultivation 
except on a small scale for home use. 
A few years ago a company tried it 
here and established a broom factory 
and made excellent brooms. too. But 
they failed to make it profitable in 


competition with the West. The 
same thing was tried in Albemarle 
County, Virginia, years ago, but failed. 
If the crop is grown on a large scale 
with full equipment I cannot see why 
it should not be profitable. But in 
every effort in the East that I have 
known it has failed and caused loss of 
money, 





Planting Magnolia Grandiflora 

ROM Virginia: “When is the best 

time to plant Magnolia grandiflora 
and what is the best type? Also the 
best type of Magnolia soulangeana? 
When is the best time to sow seed of 
hardy perennials?” 





The best type of the Magnolia 
grandilfora and the most hardy is the 
strain that has the more oval and 
shorter leaves, with russety under 
surface to the leaves. I know of but 


that it increases the nitrogen in the 
soil. This swamp muck certainly has 
potential nitrogen, but it takes more 
than one kind of micro-organism to 
carry on the process of nitrification, 
and even if the organic matter of the 
peat kept the germs alive for a time, 
what would become of them in a dead, 
poor soil where there is no organic 
matter to nitrify? With cottonseed 
meal at $55 a ton and 16 per cent acid 
phosphate at $27 a ton, (and I can 
get it for less and have just paid for 
some at $22) you can make a fertilizer, 
one-half of each, that will cost $46.60, 
and I would not give a ton of this 
for ten tons of the Phospho-germ, 
with present information. 





For Would-be Farmers 


ECRETARY HOUSTON 

said in an address: 

“People are constantly crying ‘back 
to the land’. They seem to think 
there can be an indefinite number of 
farmers. Now people are going into 
farming, and are going to stop on 
farms if farming pays, and if country 
life is attractive, and not otherwise; 
and just enough people will stay on 


recently 





done as soon as possible now. 


of Bermuda and lespedeza. 
in case you haven’t one already. 


have a first-class seed bed. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: FIVE THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


UT nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia on the oats. and wheat, 
in case these appear to be suffering for lack of nitrogen. 


2. If lespedeza is to be sowed on the oats the work should be 


3. Every farmer should have a good permanent pasture, generally 
Make your plans now for such a pasture, 


4. Save every possible pound of barn and lot manure, and get it 
out on the fields as soon as possible. 
5. Use the harrow freely, and don’t plant until you are sure you 








one type of Magnolia soulangeana. 
This has whitish flowers with car- 
mine pink stripe in middle of petals 
and is completely covered with flow- 
ers before the leaves appear. The 
time to plant the evergreen Magnolia 
grandiflora is right now in March or 
April. If you can get pot-grown 
plants there will be no trouble in 
planting with an unbroken ball of 
earth. But if trees are dug from the 
nursery you should pull off every leaf. 
Otherwise they may evaporate so 
much that the tree will be killed be- 
fore the roots can take up moisture 
from the soil. Magnolia soulangeana 
can be planted in spring or fall after 
the leaves fall, as it is not evergreen. 
Seeds of most hardy perennial 
plants like hollyhocks, delphinums, 
pansies, etc., are best planted in July. 
They will then make growth strong 
enough to bloom the next spring or 
summer. My pansies from seed sow- 
ed last July and transplanted to beds 
in the fall began to bloom this year 
the latter part of February. This is 
about a month earlier than they usu- 
ally make flowers in the open ground. 
I have some in a frame under glass 
sashes which of course are ahead of 
those outside. 





Phospho-Germ Again 


ANY farmers here are buying a 

fertilizer called Phospho-germ at 
$45 a ton. As other fertilizers are 
very much higher in price, do you 
think that this article will pay?” 


I had an interview with the travel- 
ing agent of the Phospho-germ. As 
near as I could ascertain, he admit- 
ted that the stuff is a mixture of 
Florida soft phosphate, swamp peaty 
muck and Green sand marl. Now the 
Florida soft phosphate has a large 
percentage of phosphorus, mostly 
unavailable. Green sand marl has some 
potash in it in the form of glauco- 
nite, totally unavailable. 

Of course any one is at liberty to 
pay $45 a ton for this. They claim 
that the peaty matter used is inocu- 
lated with a germ of nitrification and 


farms to produce the supply the na- 
tion and the world seek at a price 
which will justify it. I am pestered 
no little by city people who ask: 
‘Why do you not continue to urge 
the farmers to produce and produce 
and produce?’ Of course that would 
be very nice of them, especially if 
they could get the produce for noth- 
ing, but that is not the way agricul- 
ture proceeds. It must show a reas- 
onable profit?” 


I get hundreds of letters from these 
back-to-the-landers. City men who 
have been working hard for years 
and have saved up a thousand or two 
dollars want to get out in the coun- 
try, and they imagine that if they 
can get a piece of land they can be 
farmers. They fail to understand that 
farming is a profession that demands 
special education and training, as 
much as any other business in which 
men become skilled by training or 
experience. 


And nearly every one of these city 
men has figured out on paper the 
wonderful profit to be made from a 
hen, and they want to make the poul- 
try their main dependence. Now 
every farmer should keep poultry as 
part of his livestock as a matter of 
course, for they can on the farm uti- 
lize a vast amount of feed that would 
otherwise be wasted. But the man 
who tries simply to make the chickens 
his sole business, and buys all the 
feed for them, and depends on the 
general market for his sales, is about 
as certain to fail and lose his money 
as he would in betting on a three- 
shell game. I have seen them try it 
and after a short time return to the 
city job, wiser and poorer men. If 
any man made chickens his sole busi- 
ness, and bought all the feed for them 


-and depended on the general market 


for his sales, and made a decent liv- 
ing at it I have never seen the man. 
Right in sight of where I now write 
a city man bought an acre or two of 
an old, poor sand hill, built a nice 
house for himself and a long range 
of chicken houses and yards, and I 
suppose invested about all his avail- 
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able means. He lasted two years, and 
then went back to the city, and the 
place was sold for less than it cost 
him. 


Give Your Name and Address 
F MR. T. R. ATKINSON, who sent a 

three-cent stamp for a personal re- 
ply, will tell us where he lives I will 
answer his letter. Several others of 
our correspondents fail to sign their 
names to their letters. I wish to re-_ 
peat that I throw these into the waste 
basket. 








A Chapter of Garden Queries 


ROM North Carolina: “1. Can I 

successfully grow lettuce and beets 
on the same land year after year? 
2. Will it help stiff soil to haul sand 
on it? 3. I have ashes from kitchen 
fire of pine wood. How much should 
I put on a bed 10x50 feet? 4. I have 
fresh hen manure. How shall I treat 
it to make it available? 5. How much 
of this manure ought to go on the bed 
with ashes? 6 How much chicken 
manure to the hill for tomatoes? 7. 
Is Burpee’s Matchless a good tomato, 
and is Bonny Best large or small, and 
is it best to train tomatoes to poles? 
8. Do you consult the Moon in plant- 
ing? 9. Are climbing snap beans as 
good as the bush beans for early, and 
can they be planted in succession?” 





1. There should be no necessity for 
continuous planting of the same vege- 
tables on the land. It will increase 
the diseases peculiar to the plant, and 
it is far better to practice a rotation. 
I usually try to follow leaf crops with 
root crops, beets, for instance, coming 
where lettuce, kale or cabbage was 
the season before. For starting 
plants, every garden should have 
frames and glass sashes that can be 
moved from place to place to avoid 
keeping the same plants on the land. 


2. Better haul rotten trash from the 
woods and grow winter cover to turn 
under. Sand may help on a_ small 
area, but it will take a great deal to 
make a clay soil light. 

3. Spread the ashes as thickly as 
you please, the pine ashes have far 
less potash than hardwood ashes. 
Work the ashes well in with the soil 
and then— 

4. You can spread the hen manure 
and work it into the soil, 

5. You can cover the land entirely 
with the hen manure. 

6. Better spread the manure broad- 
cast for tomatoes. 

7. The Matchless is a very good to- 
mato, and you can get more and finer 
tomatoes trained on stakes than if 
left on the ground. 

8. I never bother the moon with my 


garden operations. She has all she 
can do to shine in the cloudy weather 


in spring, and does not care a fig 
when you plant anything. 
9. The climbing beans are not so 


early as some of the bush shorts, but 
they usually grow and bear all 
through the season. Berger’s String- 
less is a good one and a good hominy 
bean in winter. 
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COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING 
OR SUBSCRIPTIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED 
TO OFFICE NEAREST THE READER. ahs wg = 
THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA N- 
DER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 








One year soccces se Mle Two yoars ....... «. $1.50 
Six months ....... . 50 Three years ........ 2.00 
Three months . 25 Five years .......+. 3.00 





OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS: 
One 8 eee ont ene ee eee’ if 
‘The Farmer one So for 


$50. ae club _— yearly subscriptions, 
together, 





ALL SUBSCBIPTIONS “STOP WHEN OUT” 



















































Dotted lines show 
how the inside of the 
“cup” of a Timken 
Bearing is tapered to 
fit over the tapered 
rollers. 
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“Take Up” instead of “Wear Out”’ 


Suppose your valves 
couldn’t be ground when 
they got leaky. 

Suppose there wasn’t any 
“spring” in your piston 
rings. 

Suppose bolts couldn’t 
be tightened up after they 
worked loose. 


Your truck, tractor or motor 
car would be mighty short lived 
if it were not for take-up here arid 
at other points where wear goes 
on. Rattles and pounds would 
soon develop to tear the ma- 
chine to pieces. 


In the bearings which always 
have to stand a lot of hard 
knocks and heavy pressure, 
take-up is especially important. 
The take-up feature of the Tim- 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
Canton, Ohio 


ken Roller Bearing enables you 
to make a new bearing of it at 
the end of every season. All 
that’s needed is a part turn of 
the adjusting nut or removal of 
a shim. 


Another important thing that 
Timken Taper does for the trac- 
tor, truck or passenger car, in 
wheels, differential, and other 
points of service, is to take end 
thrust just as well as downward 
load. 


Because of Timken Taper, 
Timken steel and workmanship, 
Timken Bearings not only resist 
wear themselves, but they pro- 
tect and extend the life of other 
important working parts of the 
machine. Learn more about 
Timken Taper in the booklet 
“Timken Bearings for Farm 


Tractors.” 
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How to Kill Grass Before It Gets a Start—Reduc- 
ing Hoeing Expenses 


Article No, 12 in our series, “The Fifty-two Biggest Problems of the Average Southern Farmer.” 








THOROUGH PREPARATION 


AND RAPID CULTIVATION 


ESSENTIAL 


Break Thoroughly, Harrow Until You Have a Fine Seed Bed, and 
then Harrow Before Seeds Germinate and After—How to Cultivate to 


Best Advantage 


By G. H. 


GRICULTURAL writers, in dis- 
A essing the subject of the culti- 

vation of crops, nearly always 
give as the first reason for cultivation, 
“to form a surface mulch to retain the 
moisture in the soil.” This probably 
is the most important reason for cul- 
tivating crops in many sections of the 
country, but in humid climates, and 
especially in the Cotton Belt, by far 
the most important reason for culti- 
vation is to kill grass which would 
prevent the growing of a profitable 
crop. There are, of course, several 
other objects that we should keep in 
mind in the cultivation of our crops, 
but how to kill grass before it gets 
a start at the least expense and with 
the smallest. damage to the growing 
crops should always be uppermost in 
our minds, 


All successful farmers fully appre- 
ciate the fact that the best time to 
cultivate crops is before the seed is° 





planted, and disk, plow, disk and har- 
row when the seed-bed is being pre- 
pared until practically all 
near the surface have germinated and 
been destroyed. This is the easiest 
and cheapest way to kill 
it gets a start. 


grass see { 


ie 
grass before 


Cultivation proper should begin with 





a lever peg-tooth harrow before the 
corn, cotton and other plants come 
up. This is best done by running the 


harrow diagonally across the rows to 
kill millions of grass and weed seed 
in the sprout. 

The lever peg-tooth harrow is also 
the implement to use for the most 
economical cultivation of small plants. 
The cheapest cultivation given such 
crops as corn, cotton, sorghum and 
peanuts while very small is that which 
is given with a peg-tooth harrow. The 
teeth may be set slanting backward 
if necessary to prevent too great 
damage to the stand, and the harrow 
may be run diagonally across the rows 
or at right angles to the rows. Two 
sections of a harrow will enable the 
average farmer to go over his entire 
crop every few days and kill the grass 
seed when in the sprout or kill the 
grass when it is very small. Of course, 
the one-horse farmer can use only one 
section of the harrow. 


When the plants are too large for 
the use of the peg-tooth harrow, the 
cultivator that will clean one row at a 
time is the implement to use in this 
day of scarce labor and of-labor-sav- 
ing farm implements. Spring-tooth 
attachments may be used on the cul-- 
tivator while the crops are small and 
the sweeps when the crops are larger 
and the work to be done much heav- 
ier. 

Sweep shovels on a one or two- 
row cultivator are ideal for killing 
grass. They destroy all small weeds 
and grass, cut few plant roots and 
form a soil mulch. 

Even on the one-horse farm, the 
turning plow, the bull tongue and the 
double-shovel are too slow and make 
the cultivation of crops very ex- 
pensive. No farmer can afford to 
walk down each middle three or four 
times every ten days or two weeks. 

Side harrows, spring-tooth harrows, 
V-harrows, winged sweeps, heel- 
sweeps and one-horse cultivators are 
the implements for the one-horse 
farmer to use to kill grass before it 
gets a start. When about one-half 
bushel per acre of cotton seed are 
planted in a narrow, straight line, the 


. essary 


ALFORD 


farmer can practically clean the crop 
when it is small by painstaking work 
with the corner tooth of the harrow 
or cultivator on each side of the row. 
The same is true of other crops. 
Under normal conditions, flat, shal- 
low cultivation with an implement 
that least interferes with the roots of 
the growing crops best serves the 
purpose of cultivation. However, oc- 


planters on the market which may 
be used to check corn and with slight 
modifications can be made to do the 
work of checking cotton also. The 
two-row planter, delinted seed and 
proper cultivation with horse-drawn 
implements in two directions should 
make the use of the hoe unnecessary 
even in the cultivation of cotton. 


The use of a two-row check planter 
will make it possible to use one and 
two-row cultivators in two directions 
on level land clear of stumps. The 
cost of production can be very much 
reduced by eliminating the hoe and 
reducing hand labor by the use of 
labor-saving machinery and this is 
certainly necessary at this time. 
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Lespedeza Farm, Hic 


casionally we have excessively wet 
weather and the crops become foul 
with grass, and it is absolutely nec- 
to use a turning plow.to bury 
grass. Whenever it is necessary to 
use a turning plow, late in the season, 
by all means avoid deep cultivation 
close to the plants. And always use 
cultivators or harrows a day or two 
after using the turning plow to thor- 


‘ oughly pulverize the plowed soil. 


Experiments have proved that corn 
and cotton can be profitably produced 
by planting in checks and cultivating 
both ways and increasing the number 
of plants per acre by leaving more 
than one plant per hill. Of course, 
cross-cultivation promotes washing 
of the soil and for this reason plant- 
ing in checks is not extensively prac- 
ticed in the Cotton Belt; however, 
there is no reason on level land why 
our main -crops, cotton. and corn, 
should not be planted in checks and 
cultivated both ways. 


There are a number of good two-row 
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KILL THE GRASS EARLY 


The Work Is Easy to Do Then, While 
if Delayed, Crops Are Stunted and 


Getting Out the Grass is a Serious 

Job 

NE of the most important func- 

tions of good land preparation, 
from the business standpoint of re- 
ducing the cultivation of growing 
crops, is that such 
work kills millions 
of weed and grass 
_ seeds by the cheap 
harrowing method 
that would, were 
the early work not 
done, have to be 
killed later by far 
more expensive 
means, 

Grass 


Show, 1918, owned by 





MB. FRENCH 
seeds in the upper three inches of the 


and weed 


soil are bound to sprout some time 
during the growing season, and if the 
land be stirred frequently before and 
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Marketing and Sawing.”—Mail articles by 


Apri] 4. 
“Silo Experiences: 
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_ EXPERIENCE LETTERS WANTED FROM FARMERS, FARM 
WOMEN AND FARM BOYS AND GIRLS 





URING 1919 The Progressive Farmer will print each week a notable discussion of 
important problems of our farmers, 
To these “Experience Meetings’ every Progres- 
No letter must be over 600 words in length, and shorter ones are pre- 
For the best letter received on each subject we will award a prize of $3, for the 
. pay regular space rates for every other letter 
we print. Right now we invite experience letters ag follows: 

“Getting More Profit From Farm Timber: 


“Experiences in Selection, Care and Feeding of Milk Cows."—Mail articles by 


Mistakes and Succ esses.”— 
SUBJECT> FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
aynak { Enjoyed Most at School During the Winter Session.”—Mail letters by 


SUBJECTS FOR THE FARM WOMEN 
“Flow to Insure Good Health for Bables.”—Mal! letters by March 22. 


farm 


Give ua actual experiences, brief and to 


Experiences in Care, Management, 
March 29. 


Mai! letters by April 11 
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immediately following the planting 
the majority of these seeds are 
brought near enough to the surface of 
the land that they will sprout, and 
after the passage of the harrow will 
never sprout again. 

Many times I have seen fields that 
had been thoroughly harrowed 
through a long wet spell immediately 
following planting and only a few 
scattering weed and grass plants ap- 
pear, while on the opposite side of a 
fence, land that had received only 
slight preparation and that was 
equally clean so far as the eye could 
detect, when the wet spell set in would 
be as green as a meadow, and that 
required the work of the turning plow 
and hoes—with all the expense that 
treatment carried with it—to bring 
it to the condition in which the other 
field was without any of such ex- 
pensive, slow work. 


Winter-broken land is even more 
readily freed from grass and weed 
seeds in the upper three inches be- 
fore the crop is planted than 
spring-plowed land, by reason of the 
fact that the soil during the late 
winter, through the action of frost 
or rain or both, becames settled, and 
with the coming of warm days in 
March the seeds of foreign plants are 
inclined to sprout to a greater extent 
than is the case with recently broken 
land that is open and partly dry 
And, too, there of course, more 
time to devote to the harrowing than 
there is if plowing must be carried 
on at the same time. 


pass 


is 


is, 


Our practice is to start the harrow 
as soon as the land is dry enough to 
work in the spring, using the disk 
first usually, double-cutting the land 
Then, as soon as weeds or grass be- 
gin to show small sprouts we go rap- 
idly over the land with the smooth- 
ing harrow as often as is necessary 
to kill weeds in the sprout until time 
to plant the row crops, then we al- 
ways follow the planter with .the 
harrow immediately (within two 
days), and then once more over the 
land just before the plants show 
above ground gives us an about ab- 
solutely clean field. When soy beans 
are not planted in the corn rows 
another harrowing is given when the 
corn plants are about three or four 
inches tall, crossing the rows. When 
the beans are planted in the rows this 
harrowing is cut out, but instead the 
weeder is used when the beans have 
attained to a height of three or four 
inches and the corn plants six to eight 
inches. This working is always across 
the rows and follows the first work- 
ing of the crop with the two-horse 
cultivator. 

By use of the above methods of 
working, we haven’t been obliged to 
take a hoe to our corn fields for the 
past ten years, and at the end of the 
season it hasn’t been possible to find 
a wagon-box full of weeds or grass 
in 25 to 40 acres of corn every year. 

It shouldn’t be understood that 
clean fields on our place are due en- 
tirely to good early working of hoed 
crops, however. It is our practice to 
maintain a clean farm as far as pos- 
sible at times when the fields are not 
producing hoed crops by the use of 
the mowing machine, grazing animals, 
etc., and we find it pays big when is 
considered the saving of labor over a 
term of ten vears. A. L, FRENCH. 





EARLY every. week somebody 

writes to The Progressive Farmer 
about the organization and manage- 
ment of some codperative enterprise, 
what sort of by-laws should be adopt- 
ed, and general rules and regulations 
for a codperative business. All this 
information is given in “How Farmers 
CoGperate and Double Profits.” The 
original price of the book is $1.50, but 
it is offered with a year’s subscription 
to The Progressive Farmer for $2 for 
both, or if you are already paid ahead 
the book wilt be sent at the same rate 
that is to say, $1, from any of our 
offices. / 
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Does Its Work 


"Tithe illustrations show the ease and simplicity of operation of the Empire Milking 
Machine. Anyone can milk a herd with an Empire bec little to 


ause there is so o— 


the machine does the work. You start the engine, attach the milker by hose to the pipe 
line, apply the teat cups to the cow and carry away the milk after the machine has done 
the work. The teat cups stay on perfectly, regardless of the size of the teats. No sur- 


cingles or harness is required. 

Because of the new Empire Super-simple 
Pistonless Pulsator, the Empire’s action is 
always uniform, no matter who does the 
milking. The cows like it better than hand 
milking. They become accustomed to its 
regular, gentle and soothing action and "let 
down" their milk freely. It is especially suc- 
cessful with the hard milkers and nervous 
cows in the herd. It increases the flow of 
milk and lengthens the period of laetation. 

An Empire Milking Machine cuts dairy 


costs. With it one man can milk more cows 


SEE THE 






SE + 
= 


MILK.FROM THE LAST. 
TWO COWS MILKED 


than three men working by hand. It enables 
or to materially increase your herd with the 

elp you now have or to release your help 
for important field work. Even your youn 
son or daughter can do the milking as w 
as you. Thousands of boys and girls are suc- 
cessfully conducting this work on many farms. 

Learn all there is to know about the Em- 

pire and what it can do in making your herd 
more profitable. Write for Catalog No. 36. 
and let us arrange with our local dealer for 
a demonstration. 


Empire Cream Separator Company, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Chicago Denver Atlanta 
Mentreal and Toronto, Canada 


Also manufacturers of 
Empire Cream Separators 
and Gasoline Engines 
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NITROGENOUS FERTILIZERS 
COMPARED 


Comparison of Peanut Meal, Cotton- 
seed Meal, Velvet Bean Meal, Am- 


monium Sulphate, and Nitrate of 


(8) 


Soda, as Fertilizers for Corn and 
Cotton 
ORN—The experiments here re- 


corded were for the purpose of as- 
certaining the relative fertilizing ef- 
fects of nitrate of soda, ammonium 


sulphate, cottonseed meal, peanut 
meal, and velvet bean meal, and were 
made on the Alabama Experiment 


Station farm at Auburn, covering a 
period of two years. The 1917 test was 
made on a gravelly loam upland soil 
very low in plant food. In the first test, 
corn was planted June 20 following 
a crop of wheat, and in the second 
test it was planted in March on poor 
sandy weed land. 

The amount of nitrogen furnished 
from the different materials was prac- 
tically the same for all plots, the 
amount of fertilizer required to fur- 
nish equal amounts of nitrogen or 
ammonia varying from 80 pounds of 
sulphate of ammonia to 400 pounds of 
velvet bean meal per acre. The pea- 
nut meal and velvet bean meal con- 
tained the ground hulls or the pods. 


In addition to the nitrogenous fertil- 
izer, 240 pounds of acid phosphate per 
acre was applied at planting time in 
both tests with corn. One-fourth of 
the nitrogenous fertilizer was ap- 
pled at planting time, and the remain- 
ing three-fourths put on as a side 
application to the growing corn when 
the plants were about knee high. 
EFFECTS OF NI- 


TABLE I.—RELATIVE 


























TROGEN FROM DIFFERENT SOURCES 
FOR CORN 
Yield 2 3 
, per acre 4 a 3 * 
Kind of fertilizer 2 efl feces 
e& isl 
Sa aa aut 
E:lioi7 | 19is| 24] 25 
<5 : <i,0ce 
Lbs.| Bu. | Bu Bu | Bu. 
Nitrate of soda.......... 100 | 26.0 | 17.5) 21.8) 7.5 
Ammonium gsulphate..... 80 | 25.1 17.6 | 21.4 | 7.1 
Cottonseed meal......... 200 | 24.31)14.0/19.2] 49 
Peamet GORE ..ccccccedes 310 | 25.7 16.0 | 20.9 | 6.6 
Velvet bean meal........ | 400 21.3, 11.4) 16.4) 2.1 
No nitrogen .........000: }....11941 911143]..... 








The average gains for the different 
forms of fertilizer varies from 2.1 
bushels of corn from velvet bean meal 
to 7.5 bushels from nitrate of soda. 
Eighty pounds of sulphate of ammon- 
ia produced nearly the same average 
increase as 100 pounds of nitrate of 
soda. Equal amounts of nitrogen in 
peanut meal in comparison with prac- 
tically equal amounts of nitrogen in 
cottonseed meal increased the yield 
17 bushels of corn per acre, but 


neither meals were as effective as ni- 
trate of soda or ammonium sulphate. 

For the purpose of comparison; the 
availability of nitrogen in, nitrate of 
soda is assumed as 100 per cent 
Measuring then the availability of ni- 
trogen in the materials by the aver- 
age yield of corn for two years, the 
approximate availability of the nitro- 
gen is as follows: 


In ammonium sulphate ..,.. 94 per cent 
In peanut meal ........ .. 84 per cent 
In cottonseed meal >a 65 per cent 
In velvet bean meal........ 28 per cent 


Assuming the cost of nitrate of soda 
at $100 per ton, ammonium sulphate 
at $120, cottonseed meal at $55, pea- 
nut meal at $50, and velvet bean meal 
at $25 per ton, and the value of corn 
at $1.50 per bushel, the profit from the 


use of the different materials is as 
follows: 
100 Ibs. nitrate of soda...$6.25 per acre 

80 lbs. ammonium sul- 

SSP yer: ea tere 5.85 per acre 
200 Ibs. cottonseed meal 1.85 per acre 
310 Ibs. peanut meal... 2.15 per acre 
400 lbs. velvet bean mea! 

CG” “Cod rdesee eee ieee 1.85 per cent 
Cotton.—Approximately equal 

amounts of nitrogen in cotton- 
seed . meal, peanut meal, velvet 
bean meal, and nitrate of soda 
were applied to cotton in 1917 


and 1918. The tests were made on a 
sandy loam of medium fertility on 
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Just like washing in rain water ! 


Take the water from any well, add a little 
Red Devil Lye—and, oh, how the soap lath- 
ers and foams—gets the dirt out quick. 


Even if you have actual rain water, add Red 
Devil Lye, then soap the clothes and let 
them soak. You'll scarcely need to rub them 
at all—just a little bit. 

By saving the rubbing, you save your clothes. 


Save your hands, your strength, your time. 
Get the genuine Red Devil Lye. Use but } to | teaspoon. 
ful to the pail of water. It has no superior as a water soft- 
ener andcleanser. Makes your washing easy. 
Red Devil Lye is finely pulverized, dissolves instantly in 
hot or cold water. Air tight cap—easy to take off and put 
on—preserves full strength till all used. 

Read and follow the directions on the can. 


You need Red Devil Lye for 


Outhouse Sanitation 
Destroying Fly Egge 
Kitchen Germicide 
Sterilizing Garbage Pails 
Soap Making & Scrubbing 


Order Red Devil Lye from your grocer, today. 


Washing Clothes 
Cleaning Iron Ware 
and Granite Ware 
Cleaning Silverware 
Peeling Peaches 


FREE Booklet, giving scores of uses 
and full directions. Write us for it. 


Wa. Schield Mfg. Co. 


3t. Louis, Mo, 
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the Experiment Station farm at Au- 
burn. The 1918 test followed the 1917 
test plot for plot, and probably re- 
ceived some of the residual effect of 


the corresponding: fertilizer on the 
same plot of the first test. 
A mixture of 160 pounds of acid 


phosphate and 20 pounds of sulphate 
of potash per acre was applied with 
the nitrogenous fertilizer. All ferti- 
lizer was applied before planting. 
The yield of seed cotton is given 
in the following table: 
TABLE IIl.—RELATIVE EFFECTS OF NI- 
TROGEN FROM DIFFERENT SOURCES 
FOR COTTON 























Yield 2 

per acre = 
Kind of fertilizer g& ee 
ae e 3 

a 
gt 1917/1918 LY = 
Nitrate Of g0d@.........cceeees 140 | 823 | 1312 -1068 
Cottonseed Meal -| 351 | 825 | 1178 | 1002 
Peanut meal .... 452 779 | 1161 | 970 
Velvet bean meal... 754 | 550 |1132| 841 
No nitrogen | ee 











In the above table it is noticed that 
nitrate of soda gave the largest yield 
It was followed closely by cottonseed 
meal and peanut meal, there being 
only 3 per cent difference between the 
two meals. Velvet bean meal gave 
the lowest yield. 

For comparison, the availability of 
nitrate of soda is assumed at 100 per 
cent. The nitrogen in the several 
fertilizing materials then shows the 
following relative effectiveness for 
cotton: 

Nitrate of soda 

Cottonseed meal 

Peanut meal 

Velvet bean 

Assuming the cost of the fertilizing 
materials at the following price per 
ton: nitrate of soda, $100 per ton; cot- 
tonseed meal, $55; peanut meal, $50; 
and velvet bean meal, $25 per ton; and 
the value of seed cotton at 10 cents 
per pound, the profit from the use of 
the different materials is as follows: 


100 per cent 
en eveecese $3.8 per cent 
Ve erreur? (Ta 90.9 per cent 
BRORE sco 00 800% 378.7 per cent 


140 Ibs. nitrate of soda (in 

Che 2UEe GHOR) asec dies $23.60 per acre 
250 lbs. cottonseed meal .10.20 per acre 
452 lbs. peanut meal...... 8.50 per acre 


754 lbs velvet bean meal. 6.60 per acre 

The results from the same materials 
under corn and cotton show that ni- 
trate of soda per unit of nitrogen is 
the most effective fertilizer and that 
it is.closely followed by ammonium 


sulphate. Between peanut meal and 
cottonseed meal there is not much 
difference. Velvet bean meal gave 


better results when used under cotton 
than when used under corn. The cot- 
ton plant which’ received all. of its 


| fertilizer before planting, has a long- 





er growing period than the corn plant 
to which tMree-fourths of the nitrogen 
was applied late as a side applica- 
tion; therefore, the cotton plant was 
able to utilize a larger per cent of 
the nitrogen in the slowly nitrifying 
velvet bean meal than the corn plant. 
E. F. CAUTHEN. 


Bur Clover A Good Cover Crop 


NEIGHBORING field is a thing 

of beauty,—soft, velvety green all 
through this cold winter. Spotted- 
leaf, or bur clover is the cover crop, 
and this farmer is making his land 
fertile with it. He planted the first 
time in October, 1917, and got a good 
stand of clover, despite the fact that 
the fall and winter of that year were 
unusually dry. As he planted only a 
few pounds of seed to begin with, he 
left the land undisturbed until May, 
when the clover matured seed. After 
saving all seed that he _ possibly 
could, the land was broken, bedded 
and planted in a late crop. 

When the fall rains began in 1918, 
the clover came up and now literally 
covers every spot of earth on that 
small piece of field. 





This farmer intends to save seed 
again from the first plot, plant more 
land, continuing in this way until all 
his farm is planted in bur clover. The 
cultivated crops will be planted in 
six-foot rows, leaving a narrow ridge 
of the clover to reseed itself every 

MRS. D. H. RUST. 

Pelican, La. 
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The wise man selects his motor car investment 
in much the same way that he selects a first 
mortgage bond or any other high grade security. 
He looks for permanent, enduring quality—not 
mere surface veneer. He looks to the integrity 
of the manufacturer, the critical expressions of 
the average owner and the history of the pro- 
duct over a period of years. 

It is on this basis that we would have you con- 
sider the Paige. 

From the standpoint of initial cost, our’s is not 
a cheap motor car. There are many cars on the 
market that sell for less money than the Paige 
and we could readily build them ourselves if 
we considered that the best policy. But we don’t. 
We firmly believe that self-respect, comfort, and 
enduring satisfaction have an actual market 
value. So we build those things into our pro- 
duct. 

We take just a little more time—just a little more 
care in the selection of materials—just a little 
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Ghe Most Beauti ful Y 4 in /lmetica 


The “Preferred Investment” 


more pride in our work. And the result is a real 
motor car—not a makeshift or a compromise. 
In brief, while we agree that first cost is an im- 
portant consideration, we are convinced that 
Ultimate cost is vastly more important. 


We believe that the only true test of economy is 
years of hard, gruelling service on the road. 

We believe that freedom from repair bills and ex- 
cessive depreciation is infinitely more desirable 
than a mere catch-penny list price. 


These are our convictions. We have held to 
them staunchly during many fitful periods in the 
motor car industry. So long as the Paige Com- 
pany is a factor in the making and distributing 
of motor cars, we shall continue to adhere to 
them. 


And it is because of these convictions, and their 
practical application to manufacturing, that the 
Paige car is regarded as a “Preferred Investment” 


in every automobile mart of the world. 
/ 


“The Linwood ‘‘Six-39”’ 5-Passenger—$1550 £. o. b. Detroit 
The Essex ‘‘Six-55’’ 7-Passenger—-$2060 ¢. 0. b. Detroit 











PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CARCO, DETROIT, U. S. A. 
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| The Farmers’ Experience Meeting 


XII.—Killing Grass Before It Gets a Start—How to Save Hoeing Expense 











[This is No. 11 in our series of 
discussions of “The Fifty-two Big- 
gest Problems of the Average 
Southern Farmer.” The same sub- 
ject is also discussed in special ar- 
ticles on page 6 of this issue.] 











Kill It in the Sprout 


(83 Prize Letter) 

E ALMOST eliminated the hoe 
from cotton and corn cultivation 
several years ago on our farm when 
we introduced the 60-tooth drag har- 
rows into our cultivation. The clean 
planting we always insist upon, and 
this is accomplished by giving fre- 
quent harrowings from the time the 
ground is broken until it is planted. 
Should we be kept out of the field for 
several days prior to planting and the 
grass had started just a bit, we give 
the ground a good cultivation with 
sweeps, if the harrows fail to clean 
the ground. But we seldom have any 
trouble cleaning our lands with the 
harrows, as we harrow frequently. 
Planting the land clean goes a long 
way toward keeping the grass out of 
our crops. It is easier and more ef- 
fective to cultivate for cleanliness be- 
fore you plant than afterwards. I 
have seen men plant crops in the 


grass, and then endeavor to clean the 
crops. Such methods always call for 
a good deal more of work, and is not 
to be tolerated by better farmers. By 
all means have the land clean of 
grass when planted, thus giving your 
crop an equal start with the grass. 

I always plant my crops in such 
manner that I can harrow as first 
and second cultivations. Planting in 
a shallow furrow, a little below the 
level, with a water-furrow in the mid- 
dle, enables me to harrow the ground 
as a first cultivation after the crops 
are up. Then sometimes I center- 
furrow the middles again and then 
give another harrowing. I have found 
that harrowing is a great cultivation. 
It mulches the soil nicely, is easy and 
rapid, and is a great grass destroyer. 
In cotton, I plant so as to get a good 
stand, thus permitting the use of the 
harrow.. With corn, I have a good 
stand also, and the first harrowing 
I angle my harrow teeth so as not 
to dig up the tender plants. When 
the plants get a little older they will 
stand a thorough harrowing, and cross 
harrowing, and will thrive on such 
cultivations, 


If after I have given the field a 
thorough harrowing, I find that some 
grass remains, I immediately set the 
plows to work, plowing shallow and 


closely to the drill, covering up such 
grass as I don’t plow up. I keep my 
working tools sharp and see that they 
do not drag at any time, for a drag- 
ging plow will leave more grass in its 
wake than we think. 
A. M. LATHAM. 
Anson, Texas. 


Get Ahead of the Grass and Keep 
Ahead 


($2 Prize Letter) 

HERE is a vast saving in money 

and labor when a crop can be kept 
free of grass and weeds with horse- 
power implements instead of man- 
power hoes. The idea is to get ahead 
of the grass and keep in the lead. To 
do this, I have found that the farmer 
must start his campaign way back in 
the autumn. Deep plowing in the 
fall not only destroys the growing 
weeds but their seed are often buried 
too deeply to ever come up. The next 
step is to keep the land so occupied 
with winter crops like clover, rye, 
oats, vetch, etc., that there is no room 
left for weeds. A large per cent of 
whatever weeds do come through will 
be destroyed when the cover crop is 
turned under in the spring. 

In preparing for cotton, the cover 
crop has to be turned under at least 
a month ahead of time to allow the 
green vegetable matter to be incor- 
porated into the soil. In this interval 
between plowing under and planting 
time, weeds and grass will get a great 
start unless the harrow is run over 
the land frequently. 








Blue Buckle* 
verAlIIs 


Everything that work-comfort and long service can 
mean is yours to command in Blue Buckle OverAlls— 
America’s foremost work garment ! 
have generous roominess that wins you instantly. 


O 


In Blue Buckles you get the best-wearing indigo blue 
denim, guaranteed unbreakable seams, solid reinforced 
back band that makes ripping impossible, real brass fittings 
and a fly that is cut into the garment, not 
Blue Buckle 
coats have free-sway raglan sleeves! 


separate and sewed on! 


Whether you are a farmer, engineer, 
mechanic, home-chore-man or a motorist, 
you certainly need the work-satisfaction 
that Blue Buckle OverAlls will present you 


every time you slip into a pair! 


Jobbers OverAll Company, inc. 


Lynchburg, Va. 


Largest Manufac- 
turers of Union 
Made Overalls Ex- - 
clusively in the cul 
World. 


pestirrerpeet ls 


Selling Agents: 
W.T Stewart Dept. 
Leonard Sales Co. 
64 Leonard Street 

New York 
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Before corn and cotton come up, it 
is a good idea to run a peg-tooth 
harrow over the land. Then when 
the plants are up and several inches 
high, I recommend the use, both ways, 
of a spike-tooth harrow. This frees 
the land of weeds while they are still 
small. Moreover, in the case of an 
excessively thick stand of cotton or 
corn, the harrowing thins out unnec- 
essary plants, thus reducing the la- 
bor of chopping. After this, rapid 
work with the cultivator will keep 
grass out of the crop with very little 
hoeing. MRS. J. D. ALISON. 

Minter, Ala. 


Bad Plowing Makes Hard Hoeing 


THE old method of cleaning the crop 

with a hoe is a thing of the past. 
We make the cultivator do it now. 
The first cultivation should practically 
clean the crop, and if it does not do it 
you will have grassto contend with 
the whole year. We use the riding cul- 
tivator that goes over ten acres in a 
day. We use solid fenders to keep 
from covering the cotton up. The 
first plowing is done with four small 
wing sweeps, set flat. The entire row 
is plowed out, and the ground left in 
good condition for hoeing, or for the 
second plowing. 

The main thing is to do the first 
cultivation right, and at the right 
time, and as much of it as possible. 
This is where the cultivator shines. 
Grass is easy to kill when it is small, 
but after it begins to “crawl,” killing 
it is a man’s job. 

WHITNEY MONTGOMERY 

Eureka, Texas. 








Says Geese Save Hoeing Expense 


HE main thing‘’with me, in de- 
stroying grass is thorough prepara- 
tion of the soil before the seed bed 
is made. If the ground crusts before 


| the plants come a scratcher should 


; Saves 


be used, as it prevents the grass grow- 
ing ahead of the plants 

I try to plant my crops so they won't 
all need work at one time. This gives 
me a chance to cultivate often, be- 
fore the grass gets large enough to 
be hard to kill. Frequent cultivation 
much hoeing, and should be 
done with machinery or implements 


| that will do the most and best work 








at one time. But don’t cultivate 
when the ground is wet, as it will 
not kill the grass, but injure the 
plants. 

I find that geese destroy more grass 
in a cotton crop than anything else. 
They save hoeing expenses, too. 


LoL 
Kill Grass Before It Gets a Start 


NE way to limit the amount of 

hoeing we have to do is in the kind 
of crops we plant. A farmer without 
hoe help should never plant a large 
cotton crop. Then by the free use of 
cultivators, weeders and harrows, we 
can kill the grass before it shows 





| above ground. 


The farmer who waits about killing 
the grass in his crop until it is up and 
growing always works at a great dis- 
advantage. One man with a‘ two- 
horse cultivator can do more good by 
way of prevention in one day then 
three men can by killing the grass 


| after it once gets started to growing, 


D. A. WALKER 
Friendship, Tenn. 


A Believer in the Harrow for Cul- 
tivation 

AST year I cultivated 25 acres in 

corn, one acre in melons and several 
other patches, did most of the work 
myself and was not bothered by grass, 
as I worked the ground often. I used 
a smoothing harrow before the corn 
came up and a disk harrow while it 
was little. The next and best working 
I used the smoothing harrow again, 
going crosswise the rows. This is an 
excellent working for corn, as it st’ts 
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Satuiday, 


roots, and helps 
to keep the grass out of the rows 
also. After this I used a reversible 
harrow to throw the dirt to the corn; 
and “laid it by” with a one-horse cul- 
tivator which left the ground nice and 
level. 

The only hoeing I did was while 
thinning the corn, and there wasn’t 
much to hoe then. About the only 
people who have much hoeing to do 
are those who do n work their 
crops as they should worked and 
therefore let the grass get such a start 
that it is almost impossible to kill it 
with any kind of a tool. 


the soil near the 


Keep your hoeing expense down by 
killing the grass while it is little. 
J. FRANK JOHNSON. 
Dunlap, Tenn. 





A FARMER’S GARDEN 


Mr. French Tells How a Busy Farmer 
May Keep the Field Crops Going 
and Still Find Time to Have a Fine 
Garden 


HAVE traveled pretty thoroughly 

the country between Washington, 
D. C., and Dallas, Texas., on trains, in 
automobiles and buggies and on horse- 
back. Consequently that great coun- 
try known as the Southeast and Cen- 
tral south has given up to me many 
of its farm secrets. 

One of the great surprises to me in 
connection with the farmers of this 


section has been the almost uni- 
versal lack of fruit and vegeta- 
ble gardens about the homes of 


the rank and file of the farmers of 
this, that is conceded to be the great 
natural fruit and vegetable section of 
the United States. Of course this is 
not true of all the farms; for the more 
wealthy class of land owners almost 
to a man—or woman, rather—have 
their gardens in which they take great 
pride and from which most of the 
vegetable and fruit delicacies that 
may be produced in this section are 
taken for use of the families. It is 
true, however, of the majority of the 
farms operated by the great mass 
of the land workers: the men who go 
a-field in early morning and 
with their own hands until nightfall; 
the men who by the sweat of their 
own faces, provide all the necessities 
and comforts their families enjoy. 


work 


The writer, belonging as he does to 
this class of farmers, knows from lis 
many years of experience how hard 
a matter it is to snatch the necessary 
time from the big things of the farm 
that is required to make and work 
fruit and vegetable crops, and because 
of this he does not advocate for the 
working farmer the pretty, elaborate 


garden that is a thing of beauty; pre-. 


ferring to find his beauty in grass and 
trees, and broad, well-kept, rich 
ficlds—that bring a larger réturn in 
beauty and profit for the time ex- 
pended upon them than does the pret- 
ty garden with its walks, borders of 
flowers, etc., along with the cabbage, 
onion, raspberries, strawberries, ete. 
With five or six horses and a tractor, 
two-row planter, big mowers, hay 
loaders, corn harvesters, and broad 
fields beckoning me and promising 
me large results from the labor of 
my hands and mind, the little pretty 
two-by-four garden doesn’t hold a 
strong enough urge, so I do not in- 
dulge in it or advocate it for the real, 
sure enough farmer, who is doing his 
best to meet his income tax. 
However, we do have—and advocate 
for others like situated—a long, well- 
drained, extremely rich piece of land 
that may be plowed with the big 
plows, prepared with the disk harrow 
and cultivated with the riding and 
walking cultivator, on which is pro- 
duced, in long rows, all sorts of stand- 
ard vegetables, berries and other fruit 
for home use. And in caring for this 
garden, the endeavor is to bring to its 
handling the same “stitch in time,” 
“do it now,” do it at as low cost for 
labor, etc, methods as we endeavor 


to bring into use constantly on the 
balance of our farms. 


| 


Carrying out the idea of low cost | 


of working the garden means that the 
garden must not only be of the shape 


that will allow for the most economi- |! 


cal working—long rows at standard 


width—but must also be of unusual | 


fertility, because that it is a funda- | 


mental of cheap production that pro- 


duction per given area shall be at the | 


maximum. Hence it follows that when 
one row of vegetables on highly ferti- 
lized soil will produce as great a quan- 
tity as two rows where the soil is 
not as fertile, the same policy for the 
hurried farmer is to have the soil of 
his garden rich. This too, insures 


_vegetables of better quality. 


Again, the most economical hand- 
ling of the garden means that the 
work must not be done at times when 
teams and men will be taken from 
bigger things, which naturally rele- 
gates the garden work to the times 
when the change is being made from 
one job to another and when there is 
an hour or two between jobs that 
would otherwise be unaccounted for. 
For example, the writer trimmed the 
small fruit trees and vines (recently) 
at the close of a day when a rain 
stopped the plow two hours before 
quitting time. A new bed of straw- 
berries also were set early in the 
morning, when a rain that would hold 
up the field work was imminent and 
it was hardly worth while to take 
the teams a-field. The method of 
setting these plants saved time also 
and saved checking the growth of the 
plants very largely. It was done this 
way:'a line was stretched the length 
of the garden, shallow holes for the 
reception of the plants were made 
along the line in the winter-manured, 
plowed and disked land with a post- 
hole digger. Then the plants were 
raised from the old bed with the same 
tool, a block of soil four to six inches 
in diameter being left on each plant. 
A load of well rotted hog manure was 
hauled along the row of holes and a 
small shovelful of manure deposited 
in each hole and this mixed well with 
the soil as it was pressed around the 
soil blocks holding the plants. All 
the work of transferring 200 plants 
required only two hours then the rain 
came. The above example shows how 
easy a thing it is to work in pieces 
of days on the garden if we only keep 
on the lookout for them and then 
make this thing that is a real necessi- 
ty for any farm home a practical part 
of the farm economy. 


A. L. FRENCH. 





Don’t Shoot Game in Spring 


IRDS which have survived the fall 

hunting season and have success- 
fully withstood the winter months 
should be allowed to pass in peace 
their breeding grounds in the 
spring, say officials of the Biological 
Survey, United States Department of 
Agriculture, in a statement just issued 
urging hunters to observe and enforce 
existing game laws. One of the most 
important and necessary steps in the 
conservation of wild game, the spec- 
ialists add, is the prohibition of spring 
shooting of wild fowl. Sportsmen 
should refrain from hunting at this 
season not only from a sense of fair- 
ness but because such action is ab- 
solutely necessary to the continued 
existence of wild fowl. The spring- 
flight birds are the stock from which 
must be derived the annual crop har- 
vested in the fall gunning season, as 
well as a surplus to furnish the next 
year’s breeders. 


to 





WOULD BE REPRESENTED 


A couple of old codgers got into & quarrel 
and landed before the local magistrate. The 
loser, turning to his opponent in a combative 
frame of mind, cried: “I'll law you to the 
Circuit Court.” 

“I'm willin’,” said the other. 

“An I'll law you te the Supreme Court.” 

“T'll be thar.’ 

“An’ I'll law you to ‘ell! 

“My attorney’ll be there,” wae the reply. 
~— Boston Transcript. 


_— 
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All Farm Houses Want 
' IDEAL HEATING! 








Every farm home has the right to be comfortable and 


clean. The need for comfort on the farm is really greater 
than in the city for the physical work is harder and the exposure is 
more severe. The young men returning from demobilized armies 
will look for modern heating comforts in the farm home. They will 
be disappointed if they are not there and they will be more anxious 
to stay on the farm if they are there. 


NERICAN g DEAL SPaisirmcs.o 


RADIATORS BOILERS winter with IDEAL Heating. 


An IDEAL Boiler and AMERICAN Radiators can 
be easily and quickly installed in your farm house 
without disturbing your present heating arrange- 
ments. You will then have a heating outfit that will 
last longer than the house will stand and give daily, 
economical, and cleanly service. 

fl LI 


IDEAL-AMERICAN Hoating 
attracts the owners of all kinds 
ef dwellings—thousands of 







Have this great comfort in 
your farm house 


You will say that IDEAL heating is the 
greatest improvément and necessity that 
you can put on your farm for it gives 
you the needed comfort and enjoyment 
during the long season of zero, chilly, and 
damp weather. 
It is not absolutely necessary to have a cellar or 
running water in order to operate an IDE 
heating outfit. There is no need to burn high 
ticed fuel beceyse IDEAL Boilers burn any 
ae —_ with great economy and development 
oO cat. 


Send for our Free Heating Book 


We want you to have a copy of “Ideal 
Heating.” It goes into the subject very 
completely and tells you things you ought 









IDEAL Boilers 
will supply ample 
heat on one charg- 
ing of coal for 8 te 
24 hours, depend- 
ing on severity of 





IDEAL Hot Water 
Supply Boilers 
wi supply 
plenty of warm wa- 
ter for home 

stock at small cost 
ef few dollars for 
fucl for season. 
Temperature kept 
just right by Syl- 


weather. Every 
ounce of fuel fs 





























CHEAPER THAR A WHIP 


anoBETTER FOR YOUR HORSES 


A horse with bruised, galled and / 
chafed peck, or shoulders ona't earn 
is feed. i on ncreases 
bie eee = ‘ean & of x ee ee 
e ce * 
A. your faithful Minimal with Zapateo— 
The pad made with our 
NEW PATENTED HOOK ATTACHMENT 
(Found Only on Pads Made by Us.) 
Consists of wire staple with felt washer. 
It gives hook a firmer hold and prevents 
pulling off, even though fabric 18 weake 
ened by long usage. Life of pad is thus ma 
terially lengthened. This fe the greatest tm- 
provement since we Invented the h 
STUFFED COLLAR PADS 
Filled with our Special Composite Stuffing 
are better than other kinds. They ere soft, 
springy, absorbent and serve as @ guarantees 
against bruised, galled and chafed shoulders. 
Ask your dealer for Tapateo Booklet. 
THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS MAKING PADS 
Look for the Felt Washer 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
The American Pad & Textile Company, Greenfield, Obie 
- Canadian Branch: Chatham, Ontarie ° 


-————- 





























Just Gardening Information 


428 pages of gardening information is what you get in Massey’s Garden Book for 
the Southern states. A full years subscription to The Progressive Farmer and @ copy 


of Maesey’s Garden Book both for $1.25. Order y. 
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BEFORE -THE-WAR COTTON 
PRICES MEANT A BARE 
EXISTENCE 


Whether We Shall Go Back to Such 
a System Is For the Cotton Grow- 
er to Decide—Now 


URING the past few months I 

have read several articles estimat- 
ing the cost of the production of cot- 
ton in 1918. I have no doubt that the 
estimates were correct for the locali- 
ties in which they were made, but 
cotton is grown under such various 
conditions that it is almost impossi- 
ble to make anything like a correct 
estimate of the cost of production for 
the entire South. The land in one 
locality may produce one-half bale 
per acre under ordinary conditions, 
while that of another section will 
produce only one-fourth bale per 
acre. This may make the cost of 
production more than twice as great 
in one locality as it is in the other. 





But if we cannot make an accurate 
estimate of the cost of production in 
1918, we can make a crop comparison 
that will illustrate the cost of pro- 
duction compared with 20 years ago. 
A great many are disposed to ask 
how we managed to live on 5S-cent 
cotton 20 years ago if we cannot live 
on 25-cent cotton now. The answer 
is, we didn’t live on 5-cent cotton— 
we merely existed, and that is what 
we will do again unless cotton goes 
up. 

In 1898 we made 70 bales of cotton 
on 85 acres of land. The crop was 
worked with three teams, four regu- 
lar hands, and $10 worth of extra 
help, at 50 cents per day. We hired 
two hands; one we boarded and paid 
$10 per month, the other received $15 
per month without board. We paid 
the latter $5 per month cash, and on 
this amount he fed and clothed a 
family of three, and. they had plenty 
to eat, and enough clothes to be com. 
fortable. 


The crop was cultivated with scoot- 

stocks and double-shovels that 
cost $1.50 each. Other implements 
and necessary farm equipment were 
correspondingly cheap. And mind 
you, it must not be imagined for a 
moment that the old-style farm imple- 
ments could be used successfully now. 
In those days a large portion of the 
cotton acreage was lost to weeds and 
grass every year for lack of improv- 
ed implements. And then conditions 
have changed. In those days cotton 
would make a fair yield planted late 
in the season, or worked out of the 
weeds and grass late in the summer. 
But this is not the case now. Cotton 
to make even an ordinary yield must 
be planted early, and cultivated thor- 
oughly. It will not do to let cotton 
get “stunted” now. 

The price paid for picking was 40 
cents per hundred without board. I 
do not think that it is necessary to 
make comparison in the price of gro- 
ceries, clothes, shoes, and household 
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Wins in field of 22 tractors 


At the first big demonstration of 1919, held at Columbus, Ohio, under the direction of 
the Ohio State University, the New Hart-Parr was officially credited with producing 
37% horse- power—5 horse-power more than any other three- plow tractor in the field. 
In the fuel-economy test, the New Hart-Parr had but one close competitor. 




















Make and Size Kind of Revolutions Price HorsePr. Fuel Costper 
Fuel Per Mi Developed H.P.Hour _ 
HART-PARR 30 Kerosene 750 $1395.00 37.5 0150 
Avery 2-25 ty 4650 1270.00 18.3 0178 
Avery 16 Withdrawn 
Aultman-Taylor 15-30 Kerosene 900 2300.00 83.4 .0221 
Jase se 1050 1200.00 19.8 0173 
Case 15-27 i 900 1600.00 27.7 0166 
Cleveland 12-20 Gasoline 1400 1585.00 19.2 -0392 
Elgin 12-25 Kerosene 950 1885.00 19.2 -0159 
Emerson 12-20 pa 900 1455.00 24.7 .0219 
Frick 12-25 o 900 1650.00 24.6 .0163 
Fordson 11-22 ” 1000 895.00 214 0177 
Huber 12-25 vd 1000 1385.00 28.3 -0196 
IHC 15-80 ed 676 2000.00. 85.0 .0216 
Moline 9-18 Gasoline 1650 1575.00 28.7 0373 
Pt. Huron 12-25 Kerosene 900 1600.00 14.4 0348 
Rumle 12-20 ps 660 1700.00 25.5 -0154 
Russell. 20-40 - 825 8000.00 31.6 .0254 
Shel 9-18 Gasoline 1100 1250.00 18.6 0498 
Steel Mule 12-20 Kerosene 900 1875.00 21.4 .0183 
Titan 10-20 > 500 1260.09 24.1 .0150 
Waterloo Boy 12-25 sa 760 1350.00 21.2 0168 
Wallis Cub 15-25 Gasoline 850 1600.00 31.8. 0286 
( Above data copied from Farm Implement Newe of Feb, 6, 1919) 
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oO completing test ‘ > . - $65.33 per H. P. 
pect wee pOwS: 2 Cost per developed horse-power of the 
ror Pulls, rested OLE one New Hart-Parr re <4 . 37.20 per H. P, 
PowE.P- oy P os Kansas Average fuel cost of all ot come 
Newton % pee 4 HP: eting test . ° ° ° - .0233 per H.P. Hour 
develongs cycle Fuel cost of the New Hart-Parr . - 0150 per H.P. Hour 
792 Be eslinder DRE M- Average developed H. P. of all other 
Mote Wwe 1D new Cast steel. om 3-plow tractors . . . . 24.8 H, P, 
qractor FFA Tend. 2° * “Kero” Developed horse-power of the New 
. Novew pray Hart-Parr : << & «eee 
Average reserve mw yd developed by other 3-plow tractors 
on maximum load test . . . 0.84 H. P. 
eds siding Reserve Power developed by New Hart-Parr, 
Soeqererse gelective © maximum load test . ° . - 7.50 H. P. 
; mb 
Teoma ss ney coum Write us today for fully descriptive literature and 





S70 Lawler Street 


What it shows 


Average cost per developed horse-power of other 20 tractors 


for the name of the distributor in your territory 


HART-PARR COMPANY 
Founders of the Tractor Industry 
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Charlies City, lowa 




















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


goods. Everyone knows ‘that these 
have increased in price all the way 
from 100 to 500 per cent. And in the 
year of 1898 we were not called upon 
to buy Liberty Bonds and War Sav- 
ings Stamps, and we were not asked 
to donate liberally to the Red Cross 
or other organizations. The cotton 
brought about 5% cents per pound, on 
an average. When expenses were 
paid we had nothing left. As I said 
before, we didn’t live; we merely 
existed. 

In 1918 the same farm, with the 
cotton acreage increased one-third 
with new land, produced only 36 
bales. It took eight teams to work 
the crop, but itis only fair to mention 
that the corn and hay crops have 
been increased more than _ cotton. 
Six men, and as many women and 
children, work regularly on the farm, 
and a lot of extra help is hired. The 
extra help costs from $1 to $2 per day, 
with board. Cultivation is done with 
cultivators that cost $35 each, and, 
beyond question, these are the most 
economical implements that can be 


used for cultivation. Other farm 
equipment is correspondingly high. 
The price paid for picking ranged 


from $1 to $2.25 per hundred. 

In this part of the country it is im- 
possible to keep the production of 
cotton up to what it was twenty years 
ago, even with improved implements 
and a vastly increased acreage. On 
the farm mentioned, we have increas- 
ed our corn and hay production 200 
per cent, but not so with cotton; our 
best efforts cannot keep the yield up 
to the average of twenty years ago. 

The main cause of the falling off of 
the yield of cotton in this section is 
the boll weevil. He is still with us. 
We have found means to lessen his 
depredations, but none to destroy 
him. Dry weather is the only real 
destroyer of the weevil, and unless 
we have a dry June we cannot make 
an average cotton crop. And the 
trouble is this, when it gets dry and 
hot enough to kill the larva in the 
square, the plant begins. to suffer. 
And for this reason I do not believe 
that we will ever be able to produce 
another bumper cotton crop while 
the boll weevil is with us. The 
uplands produce nearly as well as 
they ever did, but the bottoms and 
the alluvial spots that used to make 
enormous yields produce very little 
better cotton than the thinner soils, 
The heavy foliage on the strong land 
protects the weevil from the sun, and 
that is where he gets in his best 
work. 

When the price of cotton began to- 
advance in the fall of 1917 I thought 
it was the dawn of a day that would 
see the burden lifted from the should- 
ers of the cotton farmer. I believed 
that the business world had begun to 
realize that the cotton farmer de- 
served more than a squalid existence 
for his labor. But if the men “who 
think instead of toil” ever really en- 
tertained this charitable thought, 
they have gotten rid of it in some 
way. 

Not long ago I read an article about 
the wonderful west Texas oil fields 
that have made men rich over-night. 
It was a splendid article, but all the 
way through it the writer was dis- 
posed to pick fun at the “old hay- 
seed” that had struck it rich. He 
showed plainly that he envied the old 
farmer his share of the gains. 

If the farmer spends freely he is 
called extravagant, if he is economl= 
cal they call him close-fisted. Occa- 
sionally we have the slang phrase, 
“He ought to be farmin’”, applied to 
some dull person. That's the idea 
that the business world cannot get 
out of its head; the farmer is nothing, 
and he deserves nothing. The past 
war seems to have failed to teach the 
American people the lesson that it 
should have taught, and that is, that a 
nation is no stronger than its agricul!~ 
tural foundation. 

WHITNEY MONTGOMERY. 

Eureka, Texas. 
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THE NORTH CAROLINA STATE 
COTTON WAREHOUSE LAW 


»? 
, 


Provides a Guarantee and Warehouse 
Building Loan Fund—Receipts Will 
Be as Good as Gold Bonds—Ware- 
house Superintendent May Sell for 
Farmers Here or Abroad 


OLLOWING are the main provis- 

ions of the new North Carolina 
State Cotton Warehouse law, which 
we believe will be read with interest 
by all cotton farmers: 


A BILL TO BE ENTITLED “AN ACT TO 
PROVIDE IMPROVED MARKETING FA- 


CILITIES FOR COTTON,” 
The General Assembly of North Caroling do 
enacts 


Purpose.—Section 1. That in order to pro- 


tect the financial interests of North Caro- 
lina by stimulating the development of an 
idequate Warehouse system for our great 


in order to enable grow- 
successfully to withstand 


staple cron, cotton, 
ers of cotton more 
























and remedy periods of depressed prices, in 
order to provide a modern system whereby 
cotton may be profitably and more scentifi- 
cally marketed, and.in order to give this im- 
portant crop the standing to which it is 
justly entitled as collateral in the commer- 
cial world, a cotton warehouse system for 
the state of North Carolina is nereby estab- 
ished as hereinafter provided. 

Supervision.—Section The Board of 
Ag ilture shall have authority to employ a 
Warehouse Superintendent and necessary : 
sistant local managers, examiners, inspec- 
oO ‘ t cotton classers, and such ot 
‘ ces sn be necessary in car 
‘ ovisior of th act, and fix 
Y ie] 3 HI iuics, 

‘Bonds.—Seetion 4 6 person name 

W eho Supe tendent shall give 

bond to the state of Nor Carolina in 
sur of < hur ed thousand do “ 
($100,006 to gz N ‘ faithful pe 
for of } ‘ » safeguard t 
sys nm against loss thi h him, the ex 
pense of said bond to be paid by the State 
to | pproved as ot r bonds for state of 
cers € superintendent shall, to safe 
guard the interests of the state, require 
bom from other nployee authorized in 
section three of this ax nounts at least 

irge as he may find that ordinary busi- 
nie experience in such matters would sug- 
gest as ample. 

Guarantee and Loan Fund.—Section 6 
That order to provide a sufficient indem 
ni or fuarante 1 to cover any los 
not covered by the bonds ereinbefore en 
tior i sordel t provide the linancia 
bac ng Which ij ssential in order to make 
the arehouse receipts universally aecepta 
ble as collater and i order to provide 
tha State warehouse system ir nded to 
beneit ll cotton growers in North Carolina 
sha be supported by the class it is designed 
to benefit, it is hereby declared: | it on 
each bale of cotton ginned in Nort Caro- 
ina in the two years ending June thirty, 
one thousand nine hundred and twenty-one, 

(25) cents shall be collected 
igh the ginner of the bale and paid into 
the State Treasury, to be held there as a 
epecial guarantee or indemnifying fund to 
safeguard the State warehouse system 
ogainst any losses not otherwise covered 
The State Tax Commission shall provide and 
enforce the machinery for the collection of 
this tax, which shall be held in the State 
Treasury to the credit of the State ware- 
house +s tem, At least one-haif of this 
ount shall be invested 1 United States 
Government or Farm Loan bonds or North 
Caro bonds, and the remainder may be 
in in amply secured first mortgages 
to and encourage the establishment of 
warehouses operating under this system, 
such investments to be made by the Board 
of Agriculture with the approval of the 
Governor and Attorney-General: Provided, 
such first mortgages shall be for not rmore 
than one-half the actu value of the ware- 
house preperty covered by such mortgages, 
and run not more than ten years 

Good Character Required.—Section 6. No 
man shall be employed as manager of a 

arehouse unless the members of the board 
of county commissioners and the president 
of some bank in the coupty in which the 
warehouse is operated shall certify to the 
State Warehouse Superintendent that the 
person desiring to be warehouse manager is 
in their Opinion a man of good character, 
competent, and of good reputation, de- 


serving the confidence of the people. 
Grades.—Section 9. That the Warehouse 
Superintendent shall accept as authoritative 
the standards and classifications of cotton 
established by the Federal Government. 
Superintendent’s Duties.—Section 10. The 
State Warehouse Superintendent shall have 
the power to lease for stated terms property 
for the warehousing of cotton: Provided, no 





rent shall be paid until the operating 
Penses of such warehouses so leased st} 
have been paid from the income of the 


warehouse so leased, and in no case sha!l the 
state be responsible for any rent except for 
the income of such warehouses so leased in 
excess of operating expenses; and said su- 
perintendent shall fix the terms upon which 
private or corporate warehouses may obtain 


the benefit of State supervision and opera- 
tion. And it shall be his especial duty to 
foster and encourage the erection of ware- 


houses in the various cotton-growing counties 
of the state for operation under the terms of 
this act, 

Receipts.—Section 12, The superintendent, 
when fully satisfied as to the title to the 
Same, shall receive for storage lint cotton 
Properly baled and having an inspection tag 
attached showing that it has been legally 
weighed and that a Federal or State inspec- 
tor has graded and stapled said cotton. Re- 
ceipts of the form and design approved by 
the Board of Agriculture shall be issued for 
such cotton under the seal and in the name 
of the state of North Carolina, stating loca- 
tion of warehouse, name of manager, the 
‘mark on said bale, weight, grade and length 
of staple, so as to be able to deliver on 
surrender of receipt the identical cotton 

















for whi it was given. The receipt for the 
cotton so stored is » be transferable by 
writte ssignment and actual delivery, and 
the « n which it represents to be deliver- 

e « upon a physical yresentation of 
1 re I whict is to be irked “Can- 
ce ’ Ww 1 the cotton i taken from the 

irehouse, rhe id receipt carries abso- 
lute title of the cotton, it being the duty of 
the manager accepting same for storage, by 
inspe ion of the re: of deeds’ office, to 
ascertain whether there are on file crop 
mortgages or liens for rent or laborers’ liens 
covering said cotton before he accepts same 
and issues a receipt. It shal) be the duty of 
the register of deeds of the respective coun- 
ties to furnish without charge from his re- 
cords a certificate as to any liens and mort- 
gages, upon the request of the Warehouse 
Superintendent or manager under him charg- 
ed with responsibility under this act. The 
Official warehouse receipts shall contain a 
statement to be signed by the holder as a 
part of his endorsement to the effect that 
there is no lien or mortgage outstanding 
against such cotton, and any person falsely 
signing such a statement shall be punished 


by imprisonment or not more than one year 
or by fine not exceeding ten times the mz 
ket value of the cotton covered by false 
atatement. 
Insurance.—Section 17. 


are 


The superintend- 























ent shall insure, and shall keep insured for 
its full value, upon the best terms obtaina- 
ble, by individual or blanket policy, all cot- 
ton on storage. In case of loss he shali col- 
lect the insurance due and pay the same, 
ratably, to those lawfully entitled to it, in- 
surance policies to be in the name of the 
state and the premium collected from the 
owners of the cotton, the state to have a 
lien on the cotton for insurance and storage 
charges as in the case of other public w e- 
houses in the state 
Selling Cotton for Farmers.—Section 18. 
ut the State Warehouse Superintendent, 
dition to the duties hereinbefore ested 
m, is also per ted and wered 
1 the request of the owner or owners of 
rehouse receipts and cottor tored ir 
arehouses, to aid, ag t codper- 
t or as the duly aut} ed a nt of 1 
ner or owners (which thor tic x 
1 in writing), to secure and negotiat 
up the w ise receipt id ke 
request of said owner or o and 
! < thei rized ager I y 
se ind dis} of such Vv ehou 1 cotton 
l 1 oO er or own eith the 
or fore n arkets, as ma b agreed 
between s h owner < ywners and the 
i superintendent in writing. And for | 
or sales said superintendent shall | 
reasonable and just commissions 
it discrimination, all of which shall 
ounted for and heid as part of the 
for the maintenance of the State Wa | 
ystem: Provided, however, that the | 
i r Ys no liability whatever for any 
act or! ntation of the superintendent 
any ¢ the permissions or pow 
é in him in this section Provided 
Pe the bond of the superints lent 
« able for any unfaithful or egli- 
wer ‘ of his by reason of which the own- | 
er or owners of such warehoused cotton 
iffers damage or loss 


Important Amendment to the 
Cotton Futures Act 
UST before adjournment, Congress 
adopted the amendment to the cot- 
ton futures act, which has lately been 
the subject of so much discussion. 
The measure appears to be a move 
in the right direction. It limits the 


grades of cotton which may be de- 
livered on the regular futures con- 


tract to those above low middling and 
up to good middling. Speculative 
manipulators have long indulged in 
the practice of turning a penny—hon- 
est or otherwise—by selecting the 
most undesirable grades for delivery 
on contract, thereby placing the con- 
tract cotton at a material di 
This game has recently been spoiled 
to some extent by the widening out 
of the discounts on the low gr: 
as to lessen the profit on their deliv- 


ides, so 


ery, but still the grades below low 
aniddling were not in request for con- 
sumption, and the only really effec- 


tive way to correct the trouble was 
to stop the delivery of the low 
grades. 


The new rule does not affect con- | 


tracts already existing, and so the 
trading will hereafter be carried on 
in both styles, known as the old and 
the new. The difference between the 
two styles will doubtless vary con- 
siderably, but the new will maintain 
more or less advantage. 

The argument so often’ urged 
against the reform that the old sys- 
tem afforded much needed outlet for 
the low grades is all nonsense. It 
never afforded any market that was 
worth anything for any kind of cot- 
ton. Under it futures in times like 
these, when low grades were not in 
consumptive demand, would go may- 
be 5 or more cents below the value 
of spots, and create a general adverse 
prejudice against the Southern spot 
markets, W. T. WILLIAMS. 





Save your papers and get a binder 
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“COUNTRY ROADS” 


for country roads. 


ACINE Country Road Tires are specially designed and extra 
tested in Racine Rubber Company factories, to stand the wear 
| and tear of country road service, 

The tire is named for the road it’s designed for. 

The fact that Racine Country Road Tires are Extra Tested means 
much to you. Each of the Racine Extra Tests adds extra service. 
Each adds extra mileage—extra value for every dollar you invest in 
these tires. 

Use Racine “Country Roads.” 


They save you money. 


For your own protection be certain every 
Racine Tire you buy bears the name 


Racine Rubbber Company . - Racine, Wisconsin 
Makers also of Racine ‘*‘ Multi-Mile’’ Cord Tires 





are of the finest grade of steel and mechanically right. Have 
all your Liand Saws Simonds, your Cross Cuts‘ ‘Simonds Crescent Ground.” 
2 IRN ¥ 


Simonds Manufacturing Compaay 
The Saw Makers since 1832 

Fitchburg, Mass. New York 

Chicago San Francisco 











Earn Your Own T Subscription! 


ET up a club of three subscriptions from your neighbors and as re- 
ward we will give you a full year’s time on your own subscription, 
Renewals count the same as new ones. 


A dollar saved is a dollar earned. So get up this club to pay for 


your own subscription. 
- 


Send in your renewal Get up a club and get a reward. 
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“Only a Step” 
to Town! 


Yes, that’s all it is, if you have an 
Iver Johnson Bicycle. No longer com- 
pelled to miss business opportunities, 
or forced to transact your business 
through some friend who is going to 
town, or by letter, or even over the 
telephone. 


IVER JOHNSON 
BICYCLE 


The best is none too good for your re- 
quirements—and the Iver Johnson is the 
best. Best because ofits strong truss-bridge 
frame, seamless tubing of high carbon nickel 
steel, drop-forged parts, and its improved 
scientific ‘‘Two-point’’ ball bearing construc- 
tion both on one exle—runs as smooth as 
water over the dam. All equipment the 
most modern. Every bicycle guaranteed 
satisfactory. 

Iver Johnson Adult Models, $45 and up. 
Juvenile Models, $27.50 to $32.50 (Coaster 
Brake extre on Juveniles). 

Write today for free, interesting 
Bicycle Catalog ‘‘ B’’ and Illus- 
trated Booklet on Firearms ‘‘A’’ 


iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works 
316 River Street Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers St., New York 
717 Market St., San Francisco 





Iver Johnson 
Revolvers are 
safe. You can 
**Hammer the 
Hammer.” 

















ZOO to. 6. 000 
Cans a Day. 


"| oes of gardeners, orchardists, 


schools, hotels, communities and 


homes are joyfully usiag the 


There is 8 size for all their needs. Most ap- 
ono method for caani fruits and vege- 
Endorsed b ovement. Add 
to your earnings Cicer Write now for 
full information, 
ROYAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
West Fourth St. Cincinnati, O 
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d WHEN you want it 
—for ater barn, field, all year 
*round, BORE YOUR OWN WELL. 


[Standard Well-Boring Outfit 


Hand operated. Bores wells 8 to 16in, dia, 
up to 100 ft.deep. One man bored 40-{t. “well 
Zin 10 hours and put in casing. 


's work pays for it 
a. toget 50 cts. to $2 per ft.—make $20 to 
$30 per ay 3 wells ano for neighbors, One 
man bored 75 sol another 47 and another 
|| Soe 
®.. ‘eceaan ove rite 
| Pes LODAY for information and testimonials, 
ae Thousands id duri b 
a * U. 5. and English , wo * 
THE SPECIALTY DEVICE CO. 
Dep't 32 106 West Srd Street = Cincinnati, 0. 


New Feather Beds only $11.25 


New Feather Pillows 2. =: ned ee pele. N-w Feathers, best 
ticking. Satisfaction guar rite for new Catalog. 
SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW CO co. ye 20 Greensboro,N.C. 











What to plant in the garden each month 
in the year is just one feature of Prof. Mas- 
sey’s Garden Book, 
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OUR LETTER BOX | 


Answers to Recent Inquiries Sent The Progressive Farmer 





Supply of Sorghum Seed 


V. S.: It is our impression that 
| the crop of sorghum seed harvested 
last fall was unusually large, and 
prices this spring are ruling low. We 


| are inclined to believe that prices will 


continue comparatively low, but of 
course do not offer this as a predic- 
tion. 





Beginning With Lespedeza 

. L. W.: We are inclined to favor 

lespedeza, at least on a small scale, 
on your soil. If this soil be fairly 
fertile, low and moist, we are sure you 
will get good results from it planted 
to lespedeza. Lespedeza does not do 
well on high, thin, sandy ridge land, 
but on the lower lands it is an excel- 
lent hay and grazing crop. We would 
not hesitate to plant it among nut 
grass, and believe it will help to 
smother out this pest. We would sug- 
gest that you try at least a bushel of 
lespedeza on the kind of land refer- 
red to, getting it in by the 15th or 
20th of March, if possible. 


Timothy and Alfalfa 


.C. C.: We would not recommend 

timothy for your section. We are 
also inclined to doubt the wisdom of 
trying alfalfa on the bottom lands 
you speak of unless you are sure these 
bottom lands are well drained. If 
they are well drained, and not sub- 
ject to overflow and are fertile, you 
can probably make a success of al- 
falfa if you lime your land at the 
rate of two to four tons per acre, 
using ground limestone. 

Alfalfa is sowed in the spring and 
fall, though fall sowing in the South 
is probably more generally advocated. 
In your section probably the latter 
part of September will be about the 
right time. We would suggest that 
you write your State Experiment Sta- 
tion, Clemson College, S. C., for any 
bulletins they may have on growing 
alfalfa. 


Filler, or “Body,” Not Needed in 
Home-mixed Fertilizers 


. L. H.: You do not need any 

“body” in home-mixing your ferti- 
lizers. Mixing such*®a “filler,” or 
“body,” with the materials will simply 
extra work in mixing and 
handling. Of course the fertilizer 
factories do use filler or body, but 
their object in so doing is merely to 
make even weight tons of the mix- 
ture. For instance, if you were to 
attempt to make a 10-2 fertilizer with 
nitrate of soda and acid phosphate, 
you simply could not do so without 
adding several hundred pounds of 
filler or body. To do this in mixing 
fertilizers at home simply means a 
waste of time and labor. 
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Several Inquiries 


. C. D.: If your land is of aver- 

age fertility, we would, for corn, 
suggest a fertilizer consisting of 
about 300 pounds per acre of acid 
phosphate applied at planting time 
and then 75 to 125 pounds of sulphate 
of ammonia or nitrate of soda around 
the corn when it is from knee to waist 
high. 

As to which crop will pay best after 
oats or wheat, much would depend 
on what you expect to use the crop 
for. Probably a mixture of peas and 
sorghum will give you as heavy a 
tonnage of hay as anything you can 
grow. As a grazing crop for hogs, 
probably soy beans will be as good a 
crop as you can plant. 

On lands in your part of the state 
we certainly would not recommend 


| for cotton an 11-2-2 fertilizer at $0 per 


ton. You do not need potash on these 
lands as a rule, and we would not ad- 
vise the use of it. Cettonseed meal 
at $58 a ton is entirely too high as a 
source of nitrogen and we would re 


commend sulphate of ammonia or ni- 
trate of soda. If this is average land, 
capable of making one-third to one- 
half bale of cotton per acre, we would 
use 300 pounds per acre of acid phos- 
phate at planting time along with 75 | 
to 125 pounds of sulphate of ammonia 
or nitrate of soda. The sulphate of 
ammonia or nitrate of soda may be 


| shapes— 


used either at planting time or as a | 


side dressing just after the cotton has | 
been chopped out. 





Preparing Land for Cotton 


. O. G.: There is a difference of 

opinion as to the best method of 
preparing land for cotton. Some 
farmers hold that the cotton plant 
does not do well until the tap-root 
strikes hard ground. We very much 
doubt this, and believe that the best 
results with cotton will be had from 
thorough preparation. 

In regard to the straw and leaves 
you have, we would certainly recom- 
mend putting them in the row and bed- 
ding on them if they are already 
partly rotted as you say. However, 
we would not advise so using un- 
rotted leaves and straw this late in 
the season, if the application be heavy, 
as in this case there would be serious 
danger of the straw and leaves cut- 
ting off the moisture supply from be- 
low and the crop would suffer in dry 
weather. 





Crimson Clover Inquiries 


. C. M.: We are inclined to re- 

commend that you allow your clover 
to mature seed and then save the seed, 
as the probabilities are that these 
seed will bring a good price next fall. 
Certainly we would endeavor to save 
them if you can get the use of a seed 
stripper. In so far as the corn crop 
is concerned, plowing the clover under 
green may have some little advantage, 
but we are quite sure that you will 
‘get excellent results from the clover 
as a fertilizer even if you allow it to 
mature. Strip the seeds and then turn 
it under. 

Yields of clover seed per acre vary 
considerably, ranging probably from 
3 to 8 or 10 bushels per acre. Prob- 
ably 5 bushels per acre is a fair aver- 
age. 

Crimson clover makes good pastur- 
age for hogs and in so far as we know 
has no injurious effect on them. 





Fertilizer for Sweet Potatoes 


. S. E.: Unless your soil is very 

sandy and unless you can get pot- 
ash at a price lower than prices rec- 
ently prevailing, we would suggest 
leaving potash out in fertilizing sweet 
potatoes. Where potash is omitted, 
a standard mixture for sweet pota- 
toes has been 1 part cottonseed meal 
to 2 parts acid phosphate, applied 
at the rate of 1,000 to 1,500 pounds 
per acre. However, since the nitro- 
gen in cottonseed meal is so high- 
priced, it would probably pay you to 
use sulphate of ammonia or nitrate 
of soda as a source of nitrogen. If 
you use nitrate of soda, we would 
suggest 1 part of nitrate to 4 parts 
acid phosphate, and if you use sul- 
phate of ammonia, we would sug- 
gest 1 part of this material to about | 
5 parts acid phosphate. According | 
to the guarantee of the manufactur- 
ers, the 14 per cent basic phosphate 
is about three-fourths as efficient as 
16 per cent acid phosphate, and you | 
will therefore have to use proportion- | 
ately more of this material to get the | 
same results. In case your soil is very | 
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Two 
popular 


radically 
different 
but both 
etylish and comfortable —like all 


SLIDEWEL 


ALG 
Made with the Features thatsav 


COLLARS 
Time and Temper. 


e your Tie, 
Ask for Slidewell 
Hall, Hartwell & Co., Makers, Troy, N. 
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Top Dress with Nitrate of Soda 


It does not 


Sour the Soil 


Nitrate of soda leaves no min- 
eral acid residue behind to in- 
jure your soils. It makes bigger 
crops — and keeps the land 
sweet. 


Nitrate of Soda 


Top dress 100 ths. per acre for 
seeded crops; 200 Ibs. cultivated 
in thoroughly for cultivated 
crops. These light dressings, 
evenly spread over an acre, will 
work for your profit. 
WM. S. MYERS, 
Chilean Nitrate Committee, 


25 Madison Ave., New York. 











Just the Sheller for your 
Seed Corn. Tips, butts @ 
and shells. The one Shel 2 a 
ler that does not 

injure the grain. 


Red 


Corn 


One man easily 
shells ten bushels 
an hour. Throws cob outstde. Lasts 
a lifetime. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write us rect for cat~ 
alogue and prices. You sure need 5 
Red Chief Sheller on your place. 





















CENTS A ROD for 
3 a %-inch Hog Fence; bed 
29e. arod for 47-in.’ 
: 88 styles Farm, Poultry and Lawnij-< 
ile Fences. Low prices Barbed Wire Ld 
2-1-7] FACTORY TO USER DIRECT. 3-4 
pes iain Sold on 30 days FREE TRIAL.$-< 
@ Write for free catalog now. @% 
: icon wren. OOKIND FENCE CO¢ 
ae we =e 153 MORTON, I = 














sandy, it is possible that an applica- 
tion of potash will pay, though we 
are inclined to doubt it. Unless you 
are in position to buy the potash in 
rlots, probably the only way you 
can get it will be ina factory mix- 
ture, such as a 10-2-2 or a 10-3-3 ferti- 
lizer. lf you use this material, we 
would suggest using 1,000 to 1,500 
pounds per acre at planting time. 





Making 100 Bushels of Corn Per 
Acre 


A. C.: We much doubt if attempt- 

ing to make 100 bushels of corn per 
acre is sound farming. Up to 50 or 
60 bushels per acre, we are quite cer- 
tain that increased corn yields may 
be made profitably; but attempting 
to make yields of 100 bushels per acre 
or more is a little too much of a gam- 
ble for the average farmer to engage 
in. 





Of course if you wish to make the 
100 bushels per acre regardless of the 
cost per bushel, on land already cap- 
able of making 50 bushels per acre, 
15 or 20 loads of manure per acre, 
supplemented with 400 or 500 pounds 
of acid phosphate per acre, and then 
100 to 150 pounds of sulphate of am- 
monia or nitrate of soda around the 
corn when it is from knee to W&ist- 
high, will probably come as near do- 
ing it as anything we know of. Of 
course due attention should be paid 
to thorough preparation and cultiva- 


tion and the use of the best seed. 


Getting Rid of Bermuda Grass 


. C. A.: We do not regard getting 
1 of Bermuda grass as an ex- 


ric 
tremely difficult eth ter particularly 
on sandy soils such as you have. 
What we mean is that you can en- 


tirely get rid of it out in the fields, 
though of course there will be some 
remaining along the fences and ditch 
banks, unless you can give 
places the same treatment you give 
the land out in the fields. We would 
break and harrow this land thorough- 
ly, and then instead of planting it to 
a broadcast crop as you suggest, we 
would prefer to plant it to corn, giv- 
ing the corn whatever cultivation and 
hoeing may be necessary to keep 
it clean, and also planting velvet 
beans rather thickly in the corn to 
thoroughly shade the land after cul- 
tivation is stopped. The next winter 
we would turn this land up on edge 
and leave it that way to take the hard 
freezes, which will go far toward kill- 
ing any Bermuda remaining. The 
following year we would again put 
the land in a clean culture crop, be- 
ing careful to kill any sprigs of Ber- 
muda as soon as they appear. Two 
years of this kind of treatment will 
generally put the Bermuda out of 


business. 






these 





A Fertilizer Problem 


E. S.: With no market for your 
cotton seed and with acid phos- 
phate already on hand, you are placed 
in a rather awkward. position with 
reference to fertilizers for this year. 

You do not tell us how much or 
what grade of mixed fertilizer the oil 
mill will probably give you for a ton 
of cotton seed. We have a quotation 
on a 10-2-2 fertilizer at $51 a ton in 
carlots. If you could swap your cot- 
ton seed at the Government fixed 
prices (about $68 per ton) for this 
material at $51, it will probably be the 
most economical plan for you to fol- 
low, particularly as you are in a sec- 
tion where the soils generally need 
potash. Another point to consider is 
this: Government regulations will not 
be in force on cotton seed next fall, 
and we do not have any idea what 
prices will be. However, we do not 
think it safe to figure on a price 
much more than $50 a ton. This is 
another reason why if you can get 
. $68 for your seed in a trade it will 
be advisable for you to dispose of 


them in this way rather than hold 


them. 

Of course if you swap your seed 
for the mixed fertilizer wou will have 
your acid phosphate on hand. It will 
not deteriorate and you can safely use 
it next year; but we think it quite 
likely that prices next year on acid 
phosphate will be several dollars a 
ton lower than they are now, 

If you can possibly dispose of your 
seed for cash this will be by far the 
best thing for you to do, using the 
proceeds to buy sulphate of ammonia 
or nitrate of soda and some potash- 
carrying material to mix with your 
acid phosphate in proportions your 
soils and crops may require. 


Land Title—Getting Loan on Land 
Before Buying 


.L.N.: As to whether you can get 


a clear title to the land owned by 
the widow and her children will de- 
pend on the state laws. In some 


states lands so owned may be sold by | 

order of court, after the court has 

investigated the matter and decided 
1 ] 


COLE 


Everywhere Known 
as the Best on Earth 





that selling the property will be to 
the best interest of all parties con- |} 
cerned. You should consult some lo- 
cal official or lawver in regard to this 


matter. 


In regard to borrowing half the 
appraised value of a farm from the 


Government land bank before you 


own the farm, the plan to follow will 





be to make your arrangements with 
the present owner of the land, the 

deed to be turned over to you as soo! 

as the Government loan is granted. 
Then you can join the nearest local 
farm lean explaining to 
the directors just how the money is | 
to be used, and we think you will have 

no particular trouble in putting a loa | 
through. 


association, 


Fertilizing for 100 Bushels Corn 
Per Acre Too Much Like Gambling 


A Ms: Tt 4 
‘ he 


to say 


impossible for any oné 
»w much fertilizer will be | 
required to make 100 bushels of corn 
per acre. We can ascertain with a 
fair degree of accuracy the amounts 
of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash taken out of the soil by 100 bush- 
els of corn; but putting these amounts 
of plant food in the soil in the form 
of commercial fertilizers will by no 
means insure a yield of 100 bushels 
per acre. In fact, we doubt if the 
average farmer should aim at 100 
bushels per acre, anyway; the man 
who gets an average of 40 to 60 bush- 
els per acre for his entire crop is 
the man who is doing really good 
farming and who is usually raising 
corn at the least cost per bushel. For 
your section on average lands we 
would recommend as a corn ferti- 
lizer about 200 pounds of acid phos- 
phate at planting time, with a side- 
dressing of 75 to 150 pounds per acre | 
of sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of 
soda when the corn is from knee to 
waist-high. 





0. I. C. Hogs 


LL. U.: The tnitials, 0. 1 C., stand 

for “Ohio Improved Chester.” 
Plumb, in “Types and Breeds of Farm 
Animals,” gives their history as fol- | 
lows: “The origin of the Ohio Im- 
proved Chester White is credited to | 
Mr. L. B. Silver. This person lived 
at Salem, Ohio, and became interested 
in improved breeds. In 1865 he made | 
a trip through the eastern states to | 
study the pure breeds of swine. The 
Chester White impressed him most, 
so that he purchased a specimen and | 
began breeding. Mr. Silver endeavor- ! 
ed to establish a uniform type of | 
large size, with superior quality, such 
as most nearly approached his iceal. 
From this breeding is descended what 
is known as the O. I. C strain, and 
all animals known now as O. I. C. 
must trace back to his herd to cet 
eligible for registration in the herd- 
book promoting this family.” 
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DOUBLE 
PIANTER 


The Only Original Sight-Feed 
and Gravity Selection Seed Dropper 


T PLANTS t 


one kind of seed in | one row and another kind in the next row 


wo kinds of seed in the same row at one trip, or 


The Cole De uble Plain-View Planter makes it easy to build up 
your land and grow more feedstuff. You can plant Velvet Beans 
or Peanuts, or Cowpeas iff your corn or other crops without any 
extra labor or expense. It will plant any one crop just as well 
as the single planters. Get a Cole Double Planter and you can 
plant all your different crops separately, or any two kinds to- 
gether. It is wond lerfully accurate—so that you can save all 
labor and cost of thinning, or replanting, and get increased 
yields because of the better stand and the plants being rightly 
spaced. 


Seed plates are carefully hand-finished, and we will give you 
at any time without charge any plate you want in exch: ange for 
any seed plaie that you do not need or that does not suit your 
work. 

The Cole is simpler, more accurate, and easier handled than 
any other planter. It will last you many years and save its cost 
every season. Cole Planters cost less now in labor or farm pro- 
duce than ever before and probably you will never again be able 
to buy them so easily. Therefore, it will pay you te get your 
Planters this season, and get them as soon as you can 

The World Is Half Starved and Half Naked. Raise all the 
Corn, Cotton and Foods you can. Prices will be high. Buy the 
best planter—the Cole—and get the benefit of it 
when it will do you the most good. Do not try to get along with 
your old Planter and do not let anybody fool you into bnying 


this season 


cumbersome and complicated imitations. They are ali inferior 
to the Cole 
Call on the reliable Cole Dealer, or write us for free circulars 


and full information 


COLE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Box 149 Charlotte, N. C. 









Knocked Rot 
Sky-High 


“We used Pyrox on tomatoes and 

apples and it has proven entirely satis- 
factory. It certainly does knock the rot sky-high when 
used on tomatoes, and our apples this year are the beot 
we have ever had.’-—CRUMPLER MERCHANDISE Co., 
Crumpler, W. Va. You can prevent tomato rot and at 
the same time protect the crop against bugs, worms and 


disease if you spray with 


fee © PAT OFF, 


TRACE MARK REG/STERES 


Pyrox is a smooth, creamy paste which only needs 
to be mixed with water, It sticks like paint and pro- 
tects the crop during all the growing season. It is just 
as good for potatoes, apples, cucumbers, etc., as it is 
for tomatoes. 

Get this Pyrox Crop Book. It tells how to pro- 
tect your crops against bugs, worms and diseases. Send 
for a copy today. A postal card will bring it. 


Bowker Insecticide Company 


431) Chatham St. Boston 1009 Fidelity Bldg., Baltimore 
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Vi hen writing to advertisers, say: “I saw your advertisement in The 
| Progressive Farmer.” 
























Some motorists develop a 
Sal speedy acquaintance with every 
} repair-man for miles around. 


Briscoe owners don’t. The 
whole aim of Briscoe design and 
construction has been to make 
the car so good that tens of 
thousands of miles of ordinary 
use will leave every part work- 
ing as well as ever. 


Briscoe Motor Corporation 
Jackson, Michigan 7 


FACTORY DISTRIBUTORS: 


HERFF MOTOR CORPORATION, Memphis, Tenn. 
J. H. HAM, Charlotte, N. C. 











The first essential of a rich soil is plenty 
\ of moisture. This can be securedonly by 
\ having a deep soil. 


DEEPEN YOUR SOIL 


by the use of the America Subsoil 
Plow and increase your crops. 












1. This Plow 
does the work 
of a turning plow 
and subsoiler at 
one operation with 
one team. 


2. It may be regulated to 
iny depth. 

3. Loosens ground without 
turning it. Leaves soil on top 
for seed bed. 


“DIGGING UP BURIED DOLLARS” is the name of an interesting 
little booklet we would like to send you free. Write for it. 


AMERICA SUBSOIL PLOW & MANUFACTURING C0., 
LEXINGTON, N. C. 





















Farm Fences Cheapest Thing On The Market 


Get our prices before you buy. We sell direct to 
user at actual wholesale price. The price of 
all metal goods used by the farmer, except 
fence, is ‘‘out of sight.’’ For proof compare 

price per pound of farm tools, stoves or other metal 
goods with that of fence in the roll. 


BOND STEEL POST CO., 55 Maumee St., ADRIAN, MICH. 

















GA R e°, ARE GOING TO PLANT A GARDEN YOU SHOULD | 
DO YOU HAVE A RDEN? COPY OF “MASSEY’S GARDEN BOOK" for the | 


Scathern States. Professor Massey has been p34 3 sendening nearly all the 79 years of his life and he knows 
what's what in His new book was —een Se for the states, and if you will get 
a copy and follow his directions, your garden will be the ney, of all anaes. ry year’s su to The 
Progressive Farmer and a copy of Massey's Garden Book both for $1. 


When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an adver- 
tiser in The Progressive | Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of 
all advertising it carries.” 











Orchard and Garden Work: This 
Week and Next 


(pRDER Packages Now.—Have you 
ordered your berry, peach and 
vegetable packages? There is almost 
sure to be some delay in delivery and 
much worry and often loss will be 
avoided if the packages are on hand 
early. 





For the soft early strawberries, 
|pint boxes are often preferred, and 
ithe same is true of red raspberries, 


| but the quart boxes are usually most 
satisfactory for the main 
both. 

| Probably no other package will ever 
take the place of the six-basket car- 
rier for peaches and tomatoes, but 
many growers are using bushel bask- 
ets for the canning peaches. Those 
who cater to the fancy trade, how- 
ever, either in a city near or in dis- 
the six- 


crops of 


tant markets, claim that 
basket carrier has no equal. 
What will first-class packages 


cost? More this year than ever, I 
fear, but not nearly so much as poor 
packages or none at all. I well re- 
member the time when my father 
came home from marketing a load of 
raspberries in the town near home 
with a story about a neighbor who 
had marketed his day’s harvest in ten- 
gallon stone jars at 10 cents a gal- 
lon less than he had got for his in 
quart baskets. The funny part was 
that the other farmer dipped his out 
with a pail thus giving liquid meas- 
ure—for the juice covered the fruit— 
and the purchaser took bugs, dirt 
and everything else because they 
could not be separated one from the 
other. 

Buy good packages and put your 
product up in an attractive manner. 
It is sure to sell when other things 
go begging. 

Plow the Garden Again.—I plowed 
my garden in January, but more than 
a foot of rain has fallen since then, 
so just as soon as the soil is dry 
enough I am going to plow it again. 
I know I will save a lot of extra work 
by so doing. I find there is a wet 
| spot in one place, so I am going to 
‘plan my garden rows so as to aid in 
| draining that spot when excessive 
rainfall occurs this summer. 

Spray Your Roses.—The beautiful 
Dorothy Perkins, Crimson Rambler 
and other roses so dear to the heart 
of “the lover of the home beautiful,” 
are often destroyed by mildew, a white 
fungus that destroys the foliage and 
completely covers the buds, which 
never open. Last year I used the fol- 
lowing spray very successfully: take 
one pound of sulphur and mix it dry 
with one pound of hydrated lime 
(builder’s lime shipped in paper bags). 
| Place the mixed lime and sulphur in a 
| small vessel, preferably a wooden keg, 
|}and pour over it two gallons of boil- 
ing water. Stir the mixture occas- 
jionally for eight minutes then add 
| four gallons of cold water. This mix- 
| ture will keep for a month at least 
if kept covered in a tight vessel. 
| Spray the vines carefully every two 
weeks or oftener till two weeks before 
| blooming. The spray will stain the 
foliage somewhat, but the first rain 
will wash most of the spray off and 
anyway a spray that colors the foliage 
white and saves the blossoms is to 
be preferred to a disease that does 
the same thing and ruins the flow- 
ers. Do not use the above spray 
where roses are trained against a 
painted building. For the roses on 
the building use the following: take 
two ounces of hypophosphite of soda 
(your photographer and your drug- 
gist both have it. Ask for chemically 
pure) and dissolve in three gallons 
of water. Spray carefully with a fine 
|! nozzle or atomizer every ten days. 
| This is a new formula that has been 
used successfully for two years in 
greenhouses as well as outside. It 
sometimes injures the foliage if ap- 
plied too heavily. It does not dis- 
color the foliage. 
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Select Your Sweet Potatoes for 
Bedding With Care.—The agricultural 
agent of a railroad who had been ad- 
vocating house storage of sweet po- 
tatoes sent me a bushel of cured po- 
tatoes from a house built on the lines 
of his company. He explained that, 
“These potatoes are in the package 
just as the farmer brought them to us 
in the fall for curing.” I am glad he 
made that explanation, for I found 
thirty of the forty pounds of pota- 
toes diseased with black rot, scurf 
and soft rot Just pause to think 
what a dangerous lot of plants one 
would get from such potatoes. J 
would not think of using the appar- 
ently sound potatoes from such a lot, 
except as a last resort, and then only 
after a painstaking examination and 
treating in a corrosive sublimate so- 
lution, one ounce to eight gallons 
water for ten minutes. Of course 
house curing and storing is best, but 
only carefully graded potatoes should 
be stored, and all packages should be 
re-examined before shipping. 

Examine Your Fruit Trees.—A fruit 
grower who had received a large ship- 
ment of apple trees planted nearly all 
of them—then began to feel that they 
were not all free of disease so sent me 
21 selected at random for my examina- 
tion. I found ten sound trees and 
eleven so badly diseased with crown 
gall that they were worse than worth- 
less for planting. 

Of course they were shipped under 
a certificate. But very little nursery 
stock is inspected at the packing shed. 
Practically all nurseries buy stock 
from other nurserymen, and some 
states have very poor nursery inspec- 
tion. Some nurseries maintain a 
corps of inspectors, but even they can 
not make a perfect examination. In 
fact, nothing can take the place of a 
final inspection by the planter. Your 
experiment station probably has illus- 
trations showing the most serious 
pests of nursery stock. A delay in 
planting is less serious than planting 
a few diseased trees. 

Replant if Necessary.—I know a lot 
of folks who planted many crops be- 
fore the big rains. Much of the seed 
may decay. Poor stands are never 
profitable, so when poor stands show 
up you should replant at once. Corn 
and beans thrive on well aerated soil 
and do poorly on a water-logged soil. 
Replowing and replanting may mean 
a slight delay in maturity, but not 
half as much as you might suppose. 
Did you ever notice how your suc- 
cessive plantings have a tendency to 
crowd each other even though you 
had thought you planted them at con- 
siderable intervals? The later plant- 
ings due to more sunlight and warmer 
soil simply mature in a fewer num- 
ber of days than the early plantings. 

Not Too Late to Spray.—I had a 
letter from a pecan grower the other 
day in which he “T have ordered 
a power sprayer by express.” That 
meant a big express bill, but he knew 
what he was Nothing is as 
costly in all the items of spraying as 
the item of leaving it undone. Re- 
member that the dormant sprays can 
all be put on unless the blossoms or 
foliage is out. No spray material is 
as dangerous to the tree as a few 
scale insects left to multiply the whole 
season. Remember also that the po- 
tato bug is at work on the potatoes 
as soon as the potato sprout shows 
above the surface. Be ready for him. 

Be sure you are using the right ma- 
terials. Don’t use an oil spray except 
on dormant plants. 

Don’t use sulphur sprays on pota- 
toes or tomatoes or melon vines—use 
Bordeaux only. 

Don’t use Bordeaux on peach, plum 
or cherry, 

Don’t use arsenite of lime on peach, 
plum or cherry. 

Don’t use concentrated lime-sulphur 
on peaches, use self-boiled or hydrat- 
ed lime-sulphur or sulphur and hy- 
drated lime dust and arsenate of lead 
instead. G. C. STARCHER, 
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o Answer Uncle Sam 


; Wouldn’ poo 
essive Farmer issues a very puldn't such ary accous ‘ ik have 
saved you @ lot of trouble in making out 


t sets of at 1920. Will eae - 4 
complete FARMER'S ACCOUNT BOOK {our income tax rt thi 9 
which is just the thing you need to keep y income tax rep® ei eenlh 
And won't it worth a lot to you in an- 


If you make ove! $2, dager 
tax report; strict tab on your finances. It 18 simple 
swering the Census taker’s questions. 


a detailed income 

oo — 4° — you _ yet accurate. Nothing essential has been 

il] at least have to answer the “4 we : 

searching and thoroughgoing questions of eon an edious enough And no matter if there were never an 

} the Census taker. ‘ income tax collector or Census taker, 

Have all this information ready when Look at a few sample pages from the jsn’t such a record invaluable neverthe- | 
the time comes to give it—a d to do this pook which we show below and see for less in keeping your own business @ airs } 
you must start keeping accounts now! yourself just what we offer you. straight? 


| 


22, 1919 


Saturday, March 


Get Ready t 


Uncle Sam 1s going to ask you two very The Progr 
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2.000 a year, you will 
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RECORD OF DAIR pore 
Y PRODUCTS, E 
MI , EGGS, PORK 
SCELLANEOUS FARM ——- — pelo 
FOR WEEK ENDING —" a PORK ANO MEAT ence 
Jan 5 E AMOUNT LBS PRICE pena _ 
12 45 5 DOZEN | PRICE AMOUNT 
" Op4o0 | 3 
1s 20 | 45 | 9 bon4 3 [31020] 27 | 48 |12 96 
: 19 16 5q_40 |58doo| 30 | 50/15 loo 
45 e 30 — \ \ \ 
| 300 36 |10800! 26 | 35! 9/10 _\—— | 
| } 
KNOW “WHERE YOU ARE AT”! a e«~«, Cut or Tear Here enna 
PUBLISHERS THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 
1 $1.00 for a year’s subscription to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER (either 
with the understanding that I am to receive free of charge @ 
” for 1919. | am going to get ready to answer 
and which do not. 





enclose 
wer the two very for myself or 2 neighbor) 
“PARMER’S ACCOUNT BOOK 
at the same what crops pay me 


ecounts help you ans 
time learn just 


Not only will keeping a 
important sets of questions just mentioned and save much an- copy ie Be 
keping your accounts and records straight, but it will ce : i 
em—enable Send “Farmers Account Book To— 


noyance in 
also help you stop leaks in your farm financial syst 
to know better what crops and ventures are profitable and | Name 


ntire farm business on 4 
ee. cnccarre ren” 


R. F. D. No.--- 


you 
which are not—will help you put your e 
better basis. 
The year 1919 is not yet so far gone that you cannot list The Progressive Farmer Subscription is For— 
fairly accurately the record of the weeks just pased, and then en as Ee 
| ¢rom now until next January. this little “FARMER’S ACCOUNT 
BOOK” will keep your finances as straight as if you had a hired § P- te. coecee een eern eT State----------~ R. F. D. No.-- 
d with almost no trouble. New or Renewal gubseription ----------~---- 5 aaew wow wo 
N. B.—No matter if your subscription is paid ahead a few months, renew now and ¥ 
will extend your time for another full year. 
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HOW ONE FARMER PROGRESSED 
A HUNDRED 
YEARS IN A DAY 


He was puzzling over the labor 
blem, 
“Trouble with me is,” he said, *‘that 
I’m farming the way they did a hundred 
ears ago. hand and horse labor. 
What I need is Power.” 
He bought an automobile. That 
saved several hours a day getting the 
stuff to market. Then we showed him 
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how to hitch up the wonderful auto 
ower plant to do pretty nearly all the 
ard work of the farm. He could move his 
power about where the work was—that was the 
first big point. And the Power was always ready. 


Here’s a sample day when you 
‘Farm the Lay Way with 


First. yoeslip Lay Porta 
Power under the rear axle, press 
down ontwo levers, slip on a belt 
that connects with a line of pul- 
eyshaftingin the she@, and start 
the Lay Milking Machine. Cows 
are milked in no time. Throwon 
theseparator belt—one more job 
done. Feed mill next—then 
grind stone or churn. 

Then you put the saw rig on 
the back of cat with Lay 
Porta Power on the running 
board and drive down to the 
woodlot. In halfan hour 
you’ve sawe@ more wood thaa 
you could in a day by hand. 

Back to the house and hitch 
up to your Lay Electric Lighting 
Plant and charge the storage bat- 
teries for modern Lay Farm Ligh* 
for house and barn; and then fil! 

our tanks with a Lay Porta 

‘ump. 

Release the levers and the ca° 
is ready to run in town with, or 
for family use. 

This marvelous Farm Power 
has cost almost nothing. Justa 
little gas. There is almost no 
wear on tires. You get the same 
mileage out of tires and do all 
this extra work besides. 

This whole Farm Power Out- 
fit-Car, ‘ey Porta Power, Lay 
Milki achine, pay ort. 
Saw, y Farm Light, La 
Porta Pump, Lay Porta Mil 
costs about what one I[aborer 
would cost fora year and they'll 
do your farm work for many 
years (or practically mothing. 

Cheapest power on earth and : >” ©. A. Younes 
most efficient. Each machine : e* = Inpuararzs, 
sold separately. Lay Porta Power q@ill operate any of Detroit, Mich. 
machinery you now own that can be driven by a belt. Use the F einem — 

Power onthe farm means profit. Portable Power— , ep - 

Send Pull particulars 


Lay Porta Power. Writeforfullinformation. We can o 
Coupon a about Lay Porta Power. 
a 








employ a few farmer agents. Every one buys oa 
demonstration—tie proposition is that logical. 
L. A. YOUNG INDUSTRIES, Inc., Detroit, Mich. Pa —— 
Portable Power Implements for the Farm ¢ PP) 
GRACE MOTORS L’T’D, Toronto, Ont., 


° 
Exclusive Canadian Distributors Pf ee 









Will not break 


That's a statement that will be clear to any one who examines 
the construction of the Splitdorf Spark Plug. 
Its long life is assured because the insulation (which isthe vital 
feature of any plug) is of imported ruby mica, a material that 
is indestructible. 
The mica core of the Splitdorf Spark Plug simply can’t crack, 
chip or leak. Therefore, with only ordinary care, it will last 
practically forever. 
When you find SPLITDORF Plugs as regular equipment you'l! 
know that the engine manufacturer is determined to give the 
purchaser the highest priced and longest lived plug made. 
Although Splitdorf Plugs cost the manufacturers more than any 
other plug they'll cost YOU no more than the ordinary plug 
All Splitdorf Standard Plugs, except Specials, $1.00. 

There is a type of Splitdorf Ping best suited to every 

engine. Our booklet will tell you the éxactly right type 

for YOUR engine. . Write for it TODAY. 

At all jobbers and dealers 


) SPLITDORF ELECTRICAL CO., Newark, N. J. 





AERO, DIXIE and SUMTER Magnetos, Impulse Starters 
and Plugoscillators 








Send in your renewal. Get ap a club and get a reward. 





A PROGRESSIVE FARMING PRO- 
GRAM FOR VIRGINIA 


Extension Director Jesse M. Jones 
Tells of the 1919 Program of Work 
of the Extension Division 

IRGINIA’S greatest wealth lies in 
her agricultural resources, but a 
definite plan must be followed if 
these are to be properly developed. 
The purpose of the Extension Di- 

vision is to the farmer and 
homekeeper find out just what lines 
of agriculture are best suited for 
their sections or surroundings, and 
how to make a success of them. Its 
services are available without charge 
to every man, woman, boy and girl in 
Virginia, and the last year more than 
half the farms and farm homes in the 
state were reached in one way or an- 
other. The scope of the work is so 
broad that there are few problems 
the Extension Division cannot help 
solve. 


help 


Farming, no matter what line is 
followed, cannot be successfully done 
without some well organized method 
of procedure. It is a business under- 
taking that must be carefully thought 
out and carried on along safe lines. 

Opportunities in agriculture were 
never greater than now, but because 
of this it is also a time for careful 


reflection and conservative action 
Farmers of Virginia should carefully 
study their own necessities, or re- 


quirements, and to adequatels 
supply them; then investigate the ag- 
ricultural needs of the country and 
the probable national and world de- 
mand for such cash crops as they are 
in position to proanuce and handle. 


1 
plat 
i 


Because of the unsettled 
political and economic conditions 
throughout the world, farmers, more 


present 


than any other set of business men, 

need to study world affairs and their 

possible effect upon and relation to 
1 


agricultural products 


The problems confronting the 
farmer and homekeeper in the coun- 
try are greater and more varied in 
number than in any other business 


The chances for loss are also greater, 
due to excessive heat or cold, frost, 
dry or wet weather, hail, wind, light- 
ning, plant or animal diseases and 
pests, shortage of labor, breakage of 
machinery, transportation problems, 
lack of available supplies for produc- 
tion, fluctuation of prices for supplies 
for productive purposes or at selling 


| time due to manipulation, world polit- 





and economic conditions, supply 
and demand, and-other things which 
are beyond the farmer’s control. 





Few will or can go to the farm if it 
is not profitable, or continue to farm 
if it does not continually pay, no mat- 
ter how attractive otherwise life in 
the country may be. 

Farming must continue to be a rea- 
sonably profitable business, other- 
wise new farms will not be opened up 
and those established will be aban- 
doned for a more profitable and 
pleasant business until there is only 
sufficient. production to insure a 
profit for those producing a surplus 
and that continue to live on the farm. 

In other words, the farmer must 
consider all problems affecting pro- 
duction, marketing, manufacture of 
raw agricultural product for con- 
sumption and distribution to the mar- 
ket centers of the world. To be a suc- 
cessful farmer a person must be able 
to adjust himself to the varying con- 
ditions affecting the enormous load 
placed upon him 

The Director of the Extension Di- 
vision believing that if a plan of pro- 
cedure is good for the farmer it must 
be also for the Extension Division, 
has with the advice and assistance of 
the district agents and specialists, 
formulated a program for the work- 
ers of the Division to guide them in 
their work with the farmers and 
homemakers in Virginia during 1919. 

This program has been arranged 
upon a sound agricultural economic 
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foundation after due consideration of 
the varied lines of farming and 
household needs, and world situa- 
tions, as well as money returns. 


Careful thought and consideration 
of every farmer, other business men 
and housekeepers in the state is ask- 
ed for this plan, as the county agents, 
aided by state and district agents, 
specialists and others, put it into op- 
eration. 

Remember the Extension Division 
is Organized to render free, honest, 
impartial service to all people within 
the state and has no other purpose in 
view than their welfare. 

The program is as follows: 

Safe Farming.—Faise during the year suf. 
ficient food for the family, including cereals, 
garden, fruit, milk, meat and poultry; also 
feed for the livestock, including grain, hay 
and pasture, wiith a surplus for emergency; 
then raise one or more cash crops for which 
the farm is adapted and for which there ts a 
visible market. 

The Home.—Proper feeding, clothing, and 
sheltering of the family, by means of: 
demonstrations and lectures on nutrition, 
sanitation, textiles, improved equipment, pre- 
servation of food for immediate and future 
use, saving of waste and wild products, and 
beautifying house and grounds. "ncreased in- 
come by larger production of garden, or- 
chard, poultry and dairy products, and mar- 
keting of all surplus. Community-women's 
rest room in every county, community mar- 
ket, canning and drying centers and demon- 
stration kitchens wherever practicable; 
special campaigns to meet special needs, 
such as for health, better bread, water sys- 
tems, eradication of pests, etc. 

Crop Productien.—Improved methods of 
growing corn, other cereals, tobacco, cotton 
and peanuts Importance of good seed; the 
need for better and more pastures and 
meadows; increased acreage of all legumes; 
proper use of commercial fertilizers and lime 
and saving of manure 

Livestock and Dairying.—fconomic meth- 
ods of handling beef cattle, hogs and sheep, 
including pasture crops and silos, also self- 
feeders for hogs Importation and selection 
of better breeding Organization of 


livestock associations, } 


stock, 
livestock sales, and 
cow -testing Manufacture of 


eese, Reduction of cost of milk production 
1 


associations, 








y or ni use of feeds, especi those 
tha ar ome grown Increase in number 
of amily ow Proper wintering and fin- 
ishing of attle Coiperative marketing of 
woo!) livestock and» other farm products 
Co inity d county livestock shows 

Poultry. —Advantage of better poultry, 
earl hatching, home growing of feeds, cul- 
li of flock and proper poultry manage- 


ment 
Horticulture and 
Standardizatior of 
rieties and 
pruning, sp ing and orchard management, 
with advantages of the same; development 
home garden, fruit, and 
small fruit orchard. Proper method of po- 
tato, vegetable and fruit storage: grading 
and packing of fruit and vegetables for mar- 
ket Utilization of low grade fruiis 
Diseases and Pests.—Control of disease 
and insect pests of grain, forage, truck and 
other crops, orchards and livestock 
Agricultural Engineering.—Advantages of 
increased use of improved farm machinery; 
operation and housing of the same Lrain- 
age and terracing, improvement of homes 
for the family and buildings for the live- 
stock, and rearraugeinent of the homestead 
for the comfort of the family and for eco- 
nomie returns at a lower expenditure of en- 
ergy and 
Organization. — Increase enrollment in 
Boys’ and Giris’ Agricultural and Home 
Tconomics Clubs, tiome Demonstration 
‘lubs, and farmers’ clubs. Organization. of 
Boards to assist agents In 
the entire 


Vegetable Gardening.— 
commercial fruits, Va- 
method of 


lantings; correct 








of all-the-year 





mone} 





nty Advisory 
the development of 


JESSE M. JONES, 


Blacksburg, Va. Director. 
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THE CULTIVATOR — HOW TO 
USE IT, AND ITS PARTS 


The Labor Shortage Demands That 
We Economize in Cultivation, and 
the Modern Cultivator Helps Do 
This 

HE walking or riding cultivator 

has not met on the average farm 

the wide, cordial welcome that 
it deserves. It is a great labor-saver 
and does satisfactory work when 
properly handled. 

The excuses for not using cultiva- 
tors are many. It is claimed that they 
cannot be used in a sloping field, that 
the team and machine destroy too 
much crop in turning around, and 
that the average laborer cannot learn 
how to use them. 

In some sections an occasional 
farmer has ventured to buy a culti- 
vator. Because he cannot operate it, 
though he has had no previous exper- 
ience or training, with the same ease 
and success that he handles his old 
scooter or Georgia stock, he drives 
it out or puts it under the tool-shed 
to be eaten up with rust, and tells 
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his neighbors that “it won’t work.” 
He forgets that it took him some 


hours or days to learn to run the 
scooter stock with ease. 

I believe that an inexpericnced man 
can learm how to rum a cultivator as 


quickly as he can tearm how to run 
a scooter plow. larmers learn how 
to rum cars because they know cars 
ean be run. If they will exercise the 
same patience and perseverance that 
they use in learning how to operate 
cars, they will learn how to handle 
cultivators with the same ease and 
will find them, in many cases, as great 
additions to the farm as they find the 
cars. 

The exeuse that the ordinary labor- 
er cannot learn how to operate cul- 
tivators is usually a mistake. Many 
of them will quickly learn if they are 
shown by some one who knows how 
to operate the machine. The 
men of the farm iike to handle culti- 
vators. the quick, easy manner of 
cultivating appeals to them. Let the 
farm owner or’ manager first learn 
well all the leading points of the cul- 
tivator and how to drive it success- 
fully and then teach his laborers. On 
most farms here is some one who 
has a knack at handling implements. 
Give him the team, cultivator, and 
plenty of time to learn. 


Learning Hew to Operate the Culti- 


vator 


FTER the cultivator has been set 
up, all bolts tightened, and all 
bearings well oiled, spend a few hours 
in training the team. The team will 
need to learn where to walk, how to 
walk, and to obey the driver when he 
speaks. Have patience with the team 
and guide them by word rather than 
to depend ‘entirely on the lines. 

To get this training it is suggested 
that the operator drive up and down 
the rows without letting the feet of 
the cultivator into the soil. After the 
team has learned where to walk and 
the operator how to guide it without 
too much effort, then he may practice 
guiding the gangs of the cultivator, 
learn to shift them from right to left 
or from left to right or to let them 
down. When he has found that he 
has put the gangs where he wants 
them without checking ‘his teams, he 
may Iet them down for a trial furrow. 
The operations will soon become au- 
tomatic. 

For the first practice lessen in han- 
dling the cultivator, select a field with 
long straight rows. If the plants are 
a foot high or more and not on high 
beds, the work of learning becomes 
easier. If a few plants are covered 
up or cut or broken down, don’t 
throw the machine down and deelare 
it is no good. You can learn how to 
use it because hundreds of others 
have. 

Some Parts of a Modern Cutivator 
HEEL cultivators may be either 
walking or riding. Of the riding 

type it may be either one or two-row. 

In this section, the two-row cannot 

be so widely used as the one-row im- 

plement. 

The walking cultivator is usually a 
cheaper implement, lighter, and, when 
tongueless, requires less turning 
room. The riding type is generally 
preferred. 

The wheels of most makes are high, 
have wide tires and dirt-proaf hubs 
and boxes. The wheel box should be 
kept full of axle grease or hard oil. 

The frame of the cultivator should 
be strong and well built, so balanced 
on the wheels that the weight of the 
Operator or of the gangs will not 
cause the breast-yoke to fly up and 
hit the horse’s neck. 


youns 


Cultivators are guided by levers or 
steering wheels which are attached 
to the tongue or the wheels. They 
‘ust be so arranged that the opera- 
lor can vary the angle of the tongue 
easily and quickly. 


The gangs must be strongly con- 
structed, wide enough to prevent 


twisting, and suspended im such a 
way that they may be easily shifted 
for wide or close cultivation. The 
draft should be light and direct from | 
the horses’s shoulders to the draft 
bar or gang. 
The foot is made strong, and nar- 
row to prevent clogging of trash. The 
old brake-pin device to hold foot in 
place has given to the trip-spring, 
which permits the foot to fly back to | 
its place as soon as it has passed over 
the obstruction. Some of the later | 
makes of cultivators have feet to 
which ordinary scooters, scrapers, | 
shovels, etc., can be used. 
E. F. CAUTHEN. 


Texas Seeded Ribbon Cane and 
Sugar Cane Entirely Different 








j COMMEND che iollowing excerpt 
from a seed catalog just received: 

“Sorghum, Texas Seeded Ribbon, 
There is not and never will be a seed- ; 
ed ribbon cane. This is simply a 
Gooseneck sorghum with a straight 
head. A true sorghum.” 

Inasmuch as the variety of sugar 
cane commonly planted on the up- 
lands is called “ribbon cane,” many, 
many farmers, on reading the cleverly 
worded advertisments of “Texas 
seeded ribbon cane”—in which the 
word “sorghum” does not appear— 
have jumped to the conclusion that 
the impossible has been accomplished, 
in that a seed-bearing sugar cane has 
been produced, and they have bought 
the seed at very fancy prices, only 
to find that they had nothing but a 
late variety of sorghum, perhaps not 
as good as the variety they had been 
growing all along. 

Now sorghum is sorghum and sugar 
cane is swgar cane, and that’s the end 
of it. Sorghum produces syrup and 
seed, sugar cane produces syrup and 
sugar, and the plants are not akin. 
If one should plant them in alternate 
rows, they would not mix. Sorghum 
is propagated from the seed only, 
sugar cane, from the root and from 
buds or eyes, which occur at every 
joint on the stalk, and not from seed, 
except sometimes in the tropics. Now 
the advertisers of “Texas seeded rib- 
bon cane” may be entirely innocent 
of wrong intent; nevertheless, “suck- 
ers” have been caught. 

CHAS L. WOOD 

Columbus, Miss. 





HE alumni of the North Carolina 

State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering are raising money for 
the erection on the college campus 
of a memorial to twenty-nine former 
students who have lost their lives 
in the great war. The campaign be- 
gan on Marth 1 and the committee 
in charge of it who have set their goal 
at $10,000 are hopeful that the amount 
desired will be secured. The me- 
morial executive committee is com- 
posed of six alumni living in or near 
Raleigh, with Prof. C. L. Mann as 
chairman, and Mr. E. B. Owen, Re- 
gistrar of the college, as secretary- 
treasurer. We hope many Progres- 
sive Farmer readers will contribute. 





HE average land value of North 

Carolina is estimated at $37 pér 
acre compared with $36 last year and 
$30 in 1917. The value of all plow 
lands is $50 per acre compared with 
$42 last year and $35 in 1917. Good 
plow lands are reported at $67, $58 
and $49 for the same years.—Frank 
Parker. 





A REASONABLE REQUEST 


A young matron in Westchester County 
was complaining to her dairyman about the 
quality of the milk. 
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and a loyal call-clock, 


tent. 


tual alarms. 








Westclox 


ERE they are; the four top-notchers in 


the Westclox line. 
family. He’s a good, substantial timekeeper 


At his right, America: trim, alert, compe- 
Then Sleep-Meter, a close second to 
Big Ben; refined, neighborly, watchful. 


Last but least only in size comes little 
brother, Baby Ben, who tucks cozily into 
places where Big Ben might feel out of place. 


They’re all faithful timekeepers and punc- 
They all have that same good 
Westclox construction. 

quality-pledge, Westclox. 


Western Clock Co. - makers of Westclox 
La Salle & Peru. Illinois. U.S.A. 


Big Ben heads the 


They all wear our 
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_ Make Safe 
LongCream Shipments 


You can trust this Sturges Refrigerator 
Can to hold its contents at a safe tem- 
perature from 12 to 24 hoursin extreme- 
ly hot weather. Built with special heat 
and cold proof insulation between its heavy 
outer and inger walls. Twice as efficient as 
feltjackets. No icing. Just the canto widen 
your cream market and sa’ customers 
more. Saves time and work—cuts shipping 
bill. Supérior construction of finest steel 
heavily tinned. Write for booklet No. 57. 


Sturges & Burn Mfg. Co. 


Meee oecer Mik Coss 
Chicago, Hlinois 











“Short of grass feed, ma’am, short of 
grass feed at this time of year,” replied the 
dairyman, jocularly. “Bless your. soul, 
ma’am, them cows of mine are just as sorry 
about it as I am. I often stands and watches 
them cryin’, regular cryin’, madam, because | 
they feels that their milk don’t do them | 
credit. You don’t believe it?” 

“I can easily credit your statement,” said 
the young woman, “but in future I wish 
you’ad see that the cows den’t drop their 
tears into my can.’’—Exchange. . 


turges 


Refrigerator Can 
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= Ia one old subscriber and 5 
: one new subscriber $1 50° = 
s both one year for 2 
3 Geta neighbor not now subscribing & 
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V. B. SLOAN, 

of Alabama, 
who earned $154.30 representing The 
Progressive Farmer during his spare time 
in February. 

You can do the same thing. We will 
make you the same offer we made him, 
We need 500 men. and women who will 
use their spare time to make big money 
this month. Liberal commission and ex- 
tra cash prizes each month, 

Write today for our money making of- 
fer to local agents. 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER:—Please 


send me by return mail full particulars 
local 





of your money making offer to 

agents, 

FRAT oc icvc ccc cee rermccetesceactesivives 
By Oo 6 tp we woes Ga ceel eve Sees Cease seen 

Route. ....... State... .ccvecccwrecsves 
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WHAT THE LEGISLATURE OF NORTH CAROLINA DID 





Notable Progress Made in Matters of Education, Taxation, Pubifc 
Morals, Public Roads and Public Health—Regretable Failure to Im- 
prove the State’s Election Machinery and Provide Adequate Child- 
Labor and Prohibition Laws, But Altogether the Body Made a Fine 


Record 


By CLARENCE POE 


HAT did the Legislature do? 

W Now that the members of the 

General Assembly of 1919 have 
finished their work and have gone 
home, nearly everybody in North 
Carolina is interested to find out just 
what they did and just what they 
neglected to do. In this article we 
wish to give our Progressive Farmer 
readers brief answers to these two 
important questions. 

The legislature on a whole made as 
fine a record as any legislature the 
writer has known. The Senate did 
itself no credit in refusing to pass 
the moderate House bill for the im- 
provement of the state’s election ma- 


chinery; the House showed itself in- * 


excusably hostile to plans for enforc- 
ing the ‘prohibition law; neither 
House nor Senate made a half-way 
creditable record in matters of child- 
labor legislation; and a bare majority 
managed to keep North Carolina in 
the ranks of the states which yet 
forbid women to exercise the right of 
suffrage on the same terms as men. 
Nevertheless, on the whole, as we have 
said, this General Assembly deserves 
far more praise than, blame. It was 
frequently remarked by observers 
during the session that it must make 
anybody feel better to see a legisla- 
ture at last with nerve enough to 
tackle the dog tax and the re-assess- 
ment of property! 

Important New Educational Laws 
Ta biggest task facing the legis- 

lature when it met was that of giv- 
ing practical effect to the six months’ 
school term constitutional amend- 
ment just approved by the people by 
more than 100,000 majority. The re- 
tiring State Superintendent, Dr. Joy- 
ner, and the equally able new State 
Superintendent, Dr. E. C. Brooks, pre- 
sented a program which at first seem- 
ed sure to encounter violent opposi- 


tion. The able speeches of Dr. Brooks 
and Mr. Victor S. Bryant, chairman 
of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion, however, practically demolished 
this opposition. 

The new law increases the state tax 
for schools from 29 to 32 cents on the 
$100 worth of property, this amount 
being designed to provide funds to 
schools for three 


run the public or 
months in every school district in 
North Carolina. The counties are 


then required to vote a sufficient ad- 
ditional tax (not to exceed 35 cents 
on the $100) to provide the other three 
months now required by the consti- 
tution. ' . 

Hardly anything done by the legis- 
lature was of greater importance 
than the change in the compulsory 
attendance law. Hereafter all chil- 
dren between the ages of 8 and 14 
(unless excused for adequate reasons, 
of course), must attend the district 
school for the entire length of its 
term. This gives North Carolina one 
of the most .modern compulsory at- 
tendance laws in America. 


The minimum salaries of all ele- 
mentary school teachers were in- 
creased 25 per cent 

The moonlight school work was 


made a part of the state public school 
system. Readers interested in this 
matter can get full information in 
regard to it by writing the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh. 

No changes were made in the pres- 
ent state plan of electing county 
school boards; but the six counties 
that have been operating under a dif- 
ferent system will hereafter be gov- 
erned by this general state plan. 

A joint resolution unanimously 
passed by both Houses provides for 
the observance of “Aycock School Im- 
provement Day” in all public schools 


sometime in November, 1919, this be- 
ing the sixtieth anniversary of the 
birth of the ‘late Governor Aycock. 
The day will be devoted to discussions 
and plans for improvement of the 
public schools in every district in the 
state.” 
Important Taxation Reforms 


F the General Assembly of 1919 had 

done nothing else it would deserve 
the everlasting gratitude of all North 
Carolinians for the plans it made for 
putting our state system of taxation 
on a fair, just, honest and modern 
basis. 

The new taxation plan aims at three 
things: 

(1) Honesty in assessments. 

(2) A reduction in tax rate to cor- 
respond to the increase in assessed 
values. 

(3) Provision for lightening the 
burdens of poverty and industry, and 
putting a larger share of the burdens 
of taxation on men with large in- 
comes. 

With regard to the latter point we 
may note in the outset that this legis- 
lature is the first one to take advant- 
age of the authority given it by the 
constitution to provide a $300 exemp- 
tion for tax-payers, this provision 
reading as follows: 

“From and after the year 1919 
there shall be allowed an exemp- 
tion for each person of wearing 
apparel, arms for muster, house- 
hold and kitchen furniture, the 
mechanical and agricultural in- 
struments of mechanics and farm- 
ers, laborers and scientific in- 
struments, and provisions, not ex- 
ceeding a total value of three 
hundred dollars.” 

Now about the plans for securing 
just assessments, In the past every- 
body understood that he was permit- 
ted to list property for something 
less than its real value; and the re- 
sult was that the more pliable a man’s 
conscience, the lower the rate he 
named; and this thing had grown 
worse and worse year after year until 
it has amounted to a state disgrace. 
For a man to list his property at its 
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ing Machinery made 
and guaranteed by the 
organization that has 
faithfully served four 
generations of South- 
ern farmers. 

This announcement 
is to introduce, as 
members of the Avery 
family, the famous 


‘ 


in the world. 


Founded 1825 





In every Southern State there are many thou- 
sands of farmers who, when they see the Avery 
trade-mark on a Plow, Planter or Til- 
lage Implement, accept that fact as a 
sufficient guaranty of service and satis- 

These loyal and valued 
friends will be glad to know that 
hereafter they can buy Harvest- 


The manufacture of a complete line of high 
grade Harvesting and Hay Machinery by the 
leading implement manufacturers of the South is 


Harvesting Machinery | 
for Southern Farmers 
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The Champion Binder. 


Champion Harvesting Machinery 


embracing Grain Binders, Mowers, Rakes, Ted- 
ders, Side Delivery Rakes, Combined Side Delivery 
Rakes and Tedders; Headers and Knife Grinders. 

During the 69 years Champion machines have 
been on the market they have won fame and 
prestige in every grain and grass growing region 


years, 


ers. 


first investigating 


a logical outgrowth of the remarkable agricultural 
development in the Southern States during recent 
Diversifigation of crops and stock raising 
are gaining steadily in favor with Southern farm- 
The time is not far distant when a grain 
binder, mower and rake will. be looked upon as - 
indispensable equipment on most Southern farms. 

Don't buy a harvesting or hay machine without 
the merits of the Champion. 
If there is no Champion dealer near, write 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, Louisville, Ky. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


real value meant that he would have 
to pay practically twice as much tax 
as he ought to pay. Such a system 
encouraged lying and corrupt public 
morals at the fountain head. If the 
sworn officials of the state set the 
example of assessing real estate at 
33% per cent of its value, how couid 
the state expect the individual tax- 
payer to list his personal property 
at 100 per cent? 


Now all this is to be changed—or 
will be changed unless the powerfully 
determined efforts of this legislature, 
guided by Senator Gray and Repre- 
sentatives Doughton and Humphrey, 
meet an unexpected failure. Here- 
after every property owner in the 
state is expected to list every cent’s 
worth of property he owns—and list 
it at 100 per cent of its value; list it 
at what it would bring if offered for 
sale under favorable conditions, and 
not merely at its probable selling price 
at a forced sale. 


Now if this plan for revaluing prop- 
erty for taxation were offered with- 
out assurance that the tax rate would 
be correspondingly cut, of course this 
plan would largely fail. It specifical- 
ly provides, however, that just as the 
assessed «property values are in- 
creased, so the tax rate must decrease. 
[It is provided that the amount of tax 
collected by state or by any 
county, city, town, or special tax dis- 
tricts shall not exceed a ten per cent 
increase in the amount now raised by 
taxation. Consequently if assessed 
values are increased 200 per cent, as 
they probably will be, the tax rate per 
$100 worth of property will be de- 
creased about.60 per cent. Mr. A. J. 
Maxwell, who is the state’s foremost 
tax authority, eupresses the positive 
opinion, in fact, that under this re- 
valuation plan, the tax rate for the 
average man will be decreased 60 per 
cent, 

The state tax commission will stu- 
pervise assessments and valuations 
through a scientifically designed sys- 
tem so that the man who voluntarily 
lists his property at full value may be 
sure that his neighbor is going to be 
compelled to do the same thing. This 
new valuation is to begin about May 
1, 1919; and it will take about a year 
to get this monumental task done for 
the whole state. Then the legislature 
will be called together and the tax 
rate per $100 for state, county, special 
tax district and municipal purposes 
will be c&t just in proportion as valua- 
tions have been increased—probably 
60 to 70 per cent. 


’ 
tne 


The Income Tax Constitutional 
Amendment 

HIS revaluation of property there- 

fore is not intended to increase the 
amount of taxes so much as to secure 
justice and equality in assessment. 
In order to provide larger revenues 
for the state and give us the necessary 
nioney for the many important tasks 
which advanced civilization places on 
the commonweaith—better schools, 
better roads, better health, better care 
of the unfortunate, etc.—the legisla- 
ture submits to the people another 
important plan. At the election in 
November, 1920, the people will -vote 
on a constitutional amendment autho- 
rizing the state to tax the income of 
the wealthy, without regard as to 
whether any particular income is de- 
rived from invested wealth or other- 
wise. 

We hope every Progressive Farmer 
reader now will.make up his mind to 
vote for this amendment and urge oth- 
ers to do so. Heretofore we have hada 
shameful system in North Carolina. 
Incomes derived from labor have been 
taxable, while incomes derived from 
invested capital have been exempt 
from taxation, under constitutiona! 
provisions. Thus it is said that a fam- 
ous tobacco manufacturer of this state 
had an income of about a half million 
dollars a year from his property, and 
was not required to pay one cent of 
income tax on it, while his steno- 


grapher or clerk getting $1,250 a year, 
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or more was required to pay an in- 
come tax. In England for years it 
has been the plan to put a heavier 
tax on “unearned that is 
to say, on those derived from invested 
capital—than on “earned incomes’— 
that is to say, on those derived from 
one’s labor or profession. Our North 
Carolina plan las been on the other 
the voters of 


incomes,” 


extreme, and 


ought to pile up 100,000 majority for 
changing it just as they did for 
changing the constitution to provide 
a six months school term. A great 
part of the state’s wealth is concen- 


I 


trated in the hands of a comparative- 
ly few wealthy per and it is only 
fair that they bear a larger share of 
the burdens of taxation. This is all 
the proposed income tax amendment 
means. 

In this connection we should also 
note an important plan is improving 
the state’s business, and insuring 
more economical appropriations. 
Ileretofore each department of the 
government and each state institu- 
tion haS put in its demand for so many 
thousands or tens of thousands of 
dollars and then has worked to get 
its desired amount. Hereafter an able 
commission will prepare a “budget” 
or statement of justified state appro- 
priations and will work to conduct 
the state’s business on as economical 
a basis as possible. 

A New Day for Erring Childhood 
y bins state of North Carolina has 

rarely h@d a more faithful or wor- 
thy public servant than Mr.R.F. Beas- 
ley, the new State Commissioner of 
Public Welfare. Largely due to his ef- 
forts a bill was passgd providing that 
not later than July 1 of this year the 
county board of education and the 
county commissioners of each county 
must appoint a “County Superintend- 
ent ef Public Welfare.” He will be 
the chief school attendance officer 
of the county and also the chief of- 
ficer to investigate all violations of 
law charged against children under 
sixteen age. Never again, 
as Mr. Beasley points out, will any 
child under sixteen years of age be 
hauled into court as a mere criminal, 
to be punished by the harsh processes 


SONS, 


years ot 


of law. On the contrary juvenile 
courts will be provided in all the 
larger towns, and the clerk of the 
superior court will act as a juvenile 
court judge for unincorporated sec- 
tions and smaller towns. 

In short, the county superintend- 
ent of public welfare will look after 
all cases of law-breaking boys and 
girls under sixteen, and these offend- 
ers will hereafter be treated not as 
ordinary criminals, but.as “persons 
needing discipline, guidance and edu- 


cation rather than mere punishment.” 
This new law marks a wonderful step 


in social progress. 


Agricultural Legislation 


bill wholly re- 

lating to agriculture was the state 
cotton warehouse system fully ex- 
plained elsewhere in this issue. Sen- 
ator W. B. Cooper introduced the 
original warehouse bill and deserves 
much credit for his unselfish action 
in stepping aside with his own bill 
in order to insure success for another 
plan. Mr. Holderness, the able Sen- 
ator from Edgecombe, opposed the 
Cooper plan of having the state guar- 
antee warehouse receipts, but he and 
Senator Cooper worked together to 
secure the passage of the Price-Eve- 
rett bill, 

Other important agricultural legis- 
lation includes the new law authoriz- 


HJ most important 


ing the state and national depart- 
ments of agriculture to prescribe 
standard grades and = standard-sized 
Packaves for vegetables and fruits; 
the new dog control law; and the bill 


authorizing the new Agricultural De- 
partment building in Raleigh. 

The legislature made a mistake in 
voting down a very modern and rea- 
sonable state-wide stock law bill, 
which included provisions for a county 


~ 


the state’ 


The legislature also 
reducing tobacco 
This bill may 
but some plan 
result should 


to vote itself out. 
killed a_ bill 
warehouse charges. 
have been defective, 
to achieve the desired 
have been worked out. 

The new Dog Control Law 
in full elsewhere in this 


Progressive Health Policies 
N HEALTH legislation 

the leadership of 
useful officials the 
state has ever had, Dr. W. S. Rankin, 
made a proud record. Its four most 
important acts on this point were: 

(1) A law forbidding the mainten- 
ance of any open privy within three 
hundred yards of any _ neighbor’s 
home. This, says Dr. Rankin, “will 
require from 80,000 to 85,000 open, un- 
sightly, malodorous, disease-spread- 
ing privies of the villages, towns and 
cities of North Carolina to be made 
fly-proof and sanitary, inoffensive to 
the eye and nose and harmless to the 
health and life of neighbors. As a 
result of this law, when the next Gen- 
eral Assembly meets, there will be 
from 750 to 800 citizens of this state 
on top of the ground instead of under 
the ground, and 12,500 cases of siek- 
ness with all the attendant anxiety 
and expense of doctors’ bills, drug- 
gists’ bills, nurses’ bills and time lost 
from labor will have been prevented.” 
Another law against disease-spread- 
ing privies requires every public 
school in the state to install modern 
sanitary privies instead of the abom- 
inations now in common use, 

(2) A second most important law 
provides for medical examination of 
one-third of all the school children 
of the state each year. That is to 
say, each and every North Carolina 
school child will be examined once 
each three years with a view to dis- 
covering and remedying any physical 
defect. The State Board of Health 
will provide physicians, the State De- 
partment of Education will provide 
funds for remedying defective teeth 
of 20,000 to 30,000 children each year, 
and county funds will provide free 
treatment for children suffering from 
adenoids and diseased tonsils. If the 
Legislature had done nothing’ else, 
this one act would justify its exist- 
ence. 

(3) The Appropriation for state aid 


tor 


is given 
issue. 


the General 
Assembly under 


one of the most 


to. county health work was nearly 
doubled. 
(4) The fourth important health 


measure might also be termed a4great 
advance in public morals. It provides 
a law with teeth in it (some legisla- 
tors said with tusks!) to check and 
prevent sexual immorality and con- 
sequent diseases. Several years ago 
Senator A. M. Scales of Guilford 
(than whom we have no more useful 
legislator) secured the passage of a 
“Guilford County Public Morals Act” 
which provides the most effective 
meats yet discovered for preventing 
or breaking up houses of prostitution, 
and this legislature extended this act 
to cover the entire state. At the same 
time the State Board of Health is 
given authority and funds to carry 
on a campaign both of prevention and 
cure of the diseases of immorality 
(these diseases now being made re- 
portable), and the board will also em- 
ploy plain-clothed men to search out 
and arrest all persons aiding, abetting 
or practicing prostitution. 


Road Legislation 


N NOTHING else did the legisla- 
ture get muddled as on road 
legislation. Everybody was anxious 
to get the millions of 
the Federal Government now offers 
to provide for road building in North 


SO 


Carolina on condition that our folks 
put up dollar for dollar, but no two 
legislators seemed able to agree on a 


plan to get the money or to spend it. 
Finally a bill was passed increasing 
automobile licenses taxes to approxi- 
mately 45 cents per horse power, or 
double the present rates, and provid- 


(Concluded on page 33, column 1) 


dollars which | 
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OLIVER PAVES THE WAY 


Many farmers have many 
ways and ideas as to farming 
methods. 

No matter what your ideas 
are for the year, you can read 
between the lines and see that 
you must resort to better meth- 
ods and improved tools to off- 
set the labor shortage and pro- 
duce more and better crops. 


Oltver Plows have paved the way 
and lifted hundreds of deserving 
farmers out of the old rut and put 





James Oliver No. 11, 
best and cheapest plow in the world for the farmer, 
In solid or slat base for sticky soil. 


Sulky Plow the 





them on the road to prosperity. 


This one good feature has helped 
make the Oliver line famous for 65 


Oliver No. 25, 3-in-1, Riding Cultivator, 
Dise, Shovel or Spring Tooth, Change made from 
one style to another in a few minutes 





years. 


The farmer who equips his farm 
with a James Oliver No. 11 Sulky 
Plow is wise. It does better work 
with the same team and can be 
handled by any boy as it turns 
square corners without leaving the 
furrow. 

25 and 1 Improved Riding 
Cultivators have proven a wonder- 
ful help to farmers of the South 
who have given them a trial. 


Nothing will increase your crop 





Oliver No. 1, Riding Cultivator. 
especially heavy for rough 
Disc, Shovel or Spring Tooth gangs. 


Made 


usage, Has 





production like a well kept, often 
used, riding cultivator. , These ian 
cultivators do the work of two “= 
men and two one-horse tools, 
and make better producing crops 
at less expense. The beauty of 
it all is that you can ride and do 
all the work. 


No. 2 Walking Cultivator will 
do the same work as the rider, 
except that you have to walk. 


If interested, address 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORK 





Oliver Walking Cultivator does the 
game work except you have to walk 
LAKEWOOD STATION 


ATLANTA, GA. 





























**They occupy valuable land, foster growth of 
weeds, reduce the selling price of a farm, shelter 
pests and prevent the efficient use of modern 


machinery. “es is a means of rapid 
clearing,’ says U. S. Farmers’ Bulletin 974, 
August 1918. 


Clear your land with Atlas Farm Powder—The 
Original Farm Powder. It is safe, economical, 
efficient and made especially for stump blasting, 
tree-bed blasting, subsoiling, etc. 


** This morning,” writes Victor M.. Shaw, 
Cranbury, N.J., ‘‘I tried my hand at blasting 
stumps for the first time. I had no trouble 
removing the stumps with Atlas Farm Powder 
after seeing’ just how to do it in the book 
* Better Farming with Atlas Farm Powder.*** 


The coupon (or a postal mentioning this 
paper) will bring the 120-page book ‘‘ Better 
Farming,’* which Mr. Shaw found so helpful. 


ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 


Dealers everywhere. Magazine stocks near you. 





Atlas Farm Powde 


THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 





[ ATLAS POWDER CO. 
Wilmington, el. 
| Send me “Better Barmi 
Powder.’’ I am inte ve 
the purpose before which I mark ‘‘X."* 
") Stump Blasting 
! Boulder Blasting 
C : Fubood Blasting 
} 





free Planting 
Ditch Digging 
IR ing prs 


oad M 
| Name = a 
Address _____ 





The Original Farm Powder 








WANTED! 





The Progressive Farmer wants 2 local agent at 
| every postoffice and on every rural route in the South. 


LOCAL 
AGENTS 


v 


The Hhoprieccive” Prranadd 





Write | today for our money making offet. 
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A 28-mile tri 


production. 
it with every other cost in producing it? 
Traffic will point the way to extra profits in handling it 
and your other farm products. 

The Traffic is the lowest priced 4000 Ib. 
truck in the world. Quantity production has made the 
‘‘Traffic’' 


Largest exclusive builders of 40060 Ib. 
We want a dealer in every city, 
Wire for the territory 


TRAFFIC TRUCK, 4000 lb. capacity, chassis f.o. b. St. Louis 


low price possible. 
Write for catalog and information 


ST. LOUIS, 


town and village 


you want, 





‘‘There and Back’’ Before Breakfast 


in 2 hours—that’s what the Traffic 
does with a 4000 lb. load for 60 cents worth of gas- 
oline and cuts the hauling cost with teams more 
than half—and no more days lost by pulling up to 
the farm at sundown. 

The delivery of milk for instance—is as vital as its 
Have you ever figured the cost of hauling 


Do it and the 
capacity 


today. 


TRAFFIC MOTOR T os CORFORA TION 


ye trucks in the world 


in the country 








poe 


Ill Send You 
On_5O Days F F 


ALVIN V. ROWE— 


SEND NO MONEY 


ROWE'S NEW IDEA’ 


(VALVELESS 


HOG OILER 


REE Trial \ 


Pres. 


ri Ship th the = Oter— 
PriFu Oil— 
Plu Pay th thet Freight 


(or Half the Express) 


eo gg st tell't me Show many Olle many Oilers you need (allow 
one Oiler for every 50 hogs) and I will ship them to you 


freight paid and 
I willa 





“and let your hogs use 
aos a below. = on ese @ 


without acent of money in advance. 

Iso include with each Oiler enough Rowe’ s Medi- 
for a fair test, so the trial won’t cost 

ben the Oilers arrive, set 

oem i 30 days. If satisfied, pay oe lew 


them up in your 


act 7} just send them 
is free to you. 


Can’t Get Out ‘of Order = Be Secvess 


p= lig aod Idea’’ a= are built heavy, Fy ay and - 
of order—guaranteed years 


Cans ons ous 


athe. “Ca 0 break; no valves to stick; no wheels or ro pW 
toclog. No low-down open reservoir to become filled with 


rain, snow or filth. No 


tabl 
su to rub, pate it 
of tice, ticks, fleas 
po fects pens and yards. 
you more money. 


Order DIRECT _trom 
Par if plosseds Catsior Voldce 


) 
right 


This Advertisement 
Foner. Tee C Oilers and Of! 30 dega. 


ALVIN V. ROWE, Pres. 


Address ALVIN 
ROWE MFG. CO., 3603 Liberty Street, Galesburg, iL 
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EACH ADVERTISER'S RELIA- 
BILITY GUARANTEED 


Wwe WILL positively make good the 
loss sustained by any subscriber 
as a result of fraudulent misrepresen- 
tations made in The Progressive Far- 

the part of any advertiser | 
who proves to be @ deliberate swin- 
This does not mean that we will 
try to adjust trifling disputes between 
reliable business houses and their pat- 
in any case of actually 
dealings, we will 
good to the subscriber as we have 
just indicated. The conditions of this 
that the claim for loss 
be reported to us within one 
month after the advertisement ap- 
our paper 
transaction complained of; 
ability shall cover only the purchase 
price of the article in question, nor 
aggregate over $1,000 on any one ad- 
vertiser, and that the subscriber must 
say when writing each advertiser: “I 
am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of al) the ad- 
vertising it carries.” 
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Beeb rane ater 


25*and 50* Everywhere 
MS CORMICK & CO. Battimore, Mo. 








With t. 
This iA. ~ xf 
tached, gover- 
nor controlled 


transmitter con- 
verts any Ford into 


and after the 
that our 


make $2,000 a year o 








H. P. work engine for 
feed érinding, wood saw- 
ing, pumping, running cream separator, €tc., in 
15 minutes. Can't injure car or tires. Attractive 
price - money back guarantee. 


ANDREW MOTOR CO. 836 Muskego Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Make Money Fast- 








County ageuts 


r better. Write quick. 





DOES YOUR MOTOR SOMETIMES BALK? 


If so, Hines’ Automobile Book will help you, because 
tt takes up balky motors 
you what trouble each action indicates. 
cription- to The Progressive Farmer and a copy of 

ines’ Pook both for $1.25 











in all their phases and tells 
year’s sub- rr 


useful lines, read 
and Double Profits.” 


If you would have a better neighborhood 
and get neighbors to work together along all 


How Farmers Coiperate 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








| LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








ABOUT HOG PASTURES 


| Both aie and Temporary Pas- 
tures Advised—What to Grow in 
Each 


OG pastures naturally are divided 
into two kinds—permanent and 


temporary. 





By permanent pasture is meant one 
on which the hogs may run the entire 
year, and which produces grass of 
some kind, or perhaps clover, in addi- 
tion. 

By temporary pasture is meant one 

|in which the grazing crop is short-liv- 
ed and furnishes grazing for-only a 
short time. Examples of such graz- 
ing crops are rape, sorghum, soy 
| beans, oats, etc. 

| The North Carolina Agricultural 
| Extension Service offers the follow- 
| ing suggestion as to what to do with 
| each type of pasture: 


Permanent Pastures 


AxY well planned farm must have a 
permanent pasture, no matter what 
kind of animals are kept. Hogs are 
especially well adapted to pasturing. 
It is folly to undertake to raise pigs 
without a permanent pasture. How- 
ever, one that is worthy of the name 
should have the following points of 
argument in its favor: 

1. It furnishes cheap food for the 
hogs. 

2. It permits cheap production of 
pork, 

3. It permits of exercise, which is 
essential to the brood sows and pigs. 

To have a good permanent pasture, 
one must give it the same attention as 
he does his general crops. He must 
prepare his ground well, and, if neces- 
sary, lime it. Then he must sow or 
plant the grass seed or clover, just as 
he would his corn, wheat, or oats. It 
almost always will pay well to make an 
application of fertilizer, such as acid 
phosphate, or bone meal when the 
grass is planted. 


There are several different kinds of 


grasses which are well adapted to 


permanent pastures. In some sec- 
tions one kind of grass is best, while 
in another section some other kind 
of grass would be preferable. The 


most popular and well known pasture 
grasses are Bermuda, blue. grass, 
orchard grass, and with these should 
be red clover, Japan clover (lespe- 
deza), or white clover. 

The county agent of the county 
should always be consulted about the 
best pasture grasses and grass mix- 
tures for any particular community. 


Temporary Pastures 


HERE are certain seasons of the 

year when there is little or no graz- 
ing in the permanent pasture. In the 
dry months of summer the permanent 
pasture oftens dries up. Then, in the 
fall and winter there is no grazing, ex- 
cept in the late winter or early spring 
for those pastures growing bur clover. 
By having such crops as rape, soy 
beans, cowpeas, rye, or oats growing, 
the hogs can be turned on these at 
such seasons, and thus have a pasture 
almost the entire year. 


Rape can be planted either fall or 
spring. It is a cool weather crop, and 
furnishes an abundance of most ex- 
cellent grazing, provided it is planted 
on rich soil. Soy beans are planted 
in May and June, and they are won- 
derful for growing pigs and fattening 
hogs. 

The county agent will always he 
able to give valuable advice on the 
kinds of grazing crops adapted to any 
particular sections. 





Tenderfoot:—Pa, are trousers plural or 
singular? 
Father:—Well, if you have a pair, I'd aay 
that they were plural, but if you didn’t have 
‘a pair I'd call that singular.—Boye’ Life for 
| February. 


Colic In Horses and Mules 


OLIC in horses and mules occurs 

from disturbances of digestion, and 
can usually be traced to some fault 
in feeding or irregularity in the teeth, 
says Dr. John Spencer, veterinarian ai 
the Florida College of Agriculture. 
Too long continuance of heavy feed- 
ing, even on sound grain, or the con- 
sumption of musty or spoiled grain or 
hay will cause this trouble. Occasion- 
ally large draughts of cold water, es 
pecially right after feeding, will cause 
‘colic. 

Two types of colic are recognized i: 
horses and mules, spasmodic and flatt 
lent. The former is characterized hb 
very sudden attacks of severe pai. 
which usually are of brief duratioi 
only to occur after short intervals, 
and if prolonged lead to death. Suc! 
cases should receive prompt anti-spa: 
modic remedies, such as laudanum ani 
sweet spirits of niter in two ounc: 
doses. Chloroform in two ounce dose 
sometimes gives prompt relief. Th: 
offending material should be cleare«i 
out by giving a purge of one qua: 
raw linseed oil, to which 2 ounces oi 
spirits of turpentine has been added 


Feed should be restricted for some 
time and gradually returned to it 
normal quantity, which should alway ; 
be fed at regular intervals. Irregula: 
teeth should be corrected and othe 
offending causes avoided 

In flatulent colic there is rapid fer 
mentation of the contents of the larg 
bowel, which produces bloating an! 
which is always more pronounced o 
the right side. In this form the pai: 
is less intricate, but the danger « 
suffocation is great and prompt rem¢ 
dies urgent. Here injection of larg: 


quantities of warm water into tl 
bowels will increase the action and 
elimination of gases. To preven: 


further formation of gases, a purge 
of oil and turpentine should be give 
at once, together with such antifei 
ment agents as Hyposulphite of sod. 
in two or three ounce doses. In es 
treme bloating the large colon should 
be punctured with a proper trocar an¢ 
canula to allow the gas to escapx 
Great care must be exercised in futur: 
feeding, and such feeds as are easil: 
fermented (clover,- ensilage, etc.) 
avoided. 

In either case, a tonic mixture « 
soda, Gentian and nux vomica in the 
proportion of 2-2 and 1 given in tea 
spoonful doses, in feed or on th- 
tongue three times daily will assis: 
in restoring the digestive tone. 





Hog-Cholera Losses on Decline 


INCE 1913, when the United State 

Department of Agriculture begas 
work to control hog cholera, th 
dreaded disease has become less an‘! 
less destructive each year. A fore« 
averaging 165 Federal veterinarians 
has been maintained, working in co 
operation with state authorities ii 
charge of quarantine and other regu 
latory measures necessary for the suc 
cess of control work. During the fis 
cal year, 1918, more than 5,500,000 hog 
were inoculated with anti-hog-cholera 
serum, and more than 2,200 farms, 
found to be infected with cholera, 
were cleaned and disinfected unde: 
supervision of the department veteri 
narians. 

Altogether, representatives of the 
Department visited more than 15,000 
farms to investigate reported out 
breaks, to apply preventive measures, 
and to clean and disinfect premises 
How great a menace hog cholera has 
been to the Nation’s swine industry 
may be judged from the accepted esti 
mate that 90 per cent of hogs lost from 
all ailments die from cholera. In 1918 
the death rate of swine from disease 
was placed at 42.1 per thousand. Thus 
the loss was slightly above 4 per cent 
for the United States. 
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First Shorthorn Sale of Season 
Very Successful 
4 Ne auction season of beef cattle 
for, 1919 opened with the sale of 
Meadowbrook Farm, Eutaw, Ala‘, Vid- 
Mar Farm, Memphis, Tenn., and Les- 
pedeza Farm, Hickory Valley, Tenn. 
where 43 head of good Shorthorn cat- 
tle were sold for a total of $17,935, or 
an average of $412.25 per head. 

While the prices were not sensa- 
tional and cattle have told at a higher 
figure in the South, this sale again 
proves that the good kind are in 
greatest demand and are the _ kind 
Southern men are after. 

The three herds represented are 
classed as the three best- Shorthorn 
herds in the Central South. The Les 
pedeza Farm recently purchased Lord 
Rhybon, the winner at the 1918 Inter- 
national, for the highest price ever 
paid for a Shorthorn bull in the South, 
investing $15,000 in order that they 
could cross him on daughters of Les- 
pedeza Sultan, the “old hero” of the 
South, as he has been about the most 
consistent winner of any Southern 
bull. Mr. W. L. Smith has at the head 
of his herd Royal Stamp. Although 
this is a young bull, he has already 
made history for the South and is 
classed as one of the very best that 
the breed affords. Mr. C. D. Smith 
has at the head of his herd Imperial 
Brace, said to be one of the best sons 
of Lespedeza Sultan. Surely three 
better herd-headers cannot be found 
in the South. 

From the number in attendance at 
this sale, it would not appear as if 
the interest in better Shorthorns is 
as strong as it should be, and more 
Southern farmers should make it a 
point to attend auction sales of every 
breed when held within reach of them, 
as there is no better way learn 
values than in the auction ring, as 
here one can see a good breeder back- 
ing his judgment with hard cash, and 
it is through the judgment of the good 
breeders that one can learn the blood 
lines and types that are in greatest 
demand. 

The top bull in the offering was 
Lespedeza Heir, sold by Lespedeza 
Farm, sired by Village Max, a grand- 
son of the Great Villaget. The bid- 
ding on this bull was very spirited. 
and men from six states “stayed in” 
on him, pretty well up to the last. It 
finally became a fight between Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky, with Kentucky 
winner, when Mr. J. J. Roberts, of 
liopkinsville, Ky., bid $2,000. 

rhe top female of the offering was 
Lespedeza Raindrop 2d, sold by Les- 
pedeza Farm, and went to Mr. L. L. 
Little, of Fayetteville, Tenn., for 
$1 300,000, 

Below is a list as cataloged of all 
selling above $300, as space will not 
permit listing the entire sale: 


e 


to 


cows 
No. 
1—Devergoil Princess, by Meadow- 
brook Farm to Dunreath Farm, 
WOPONS TEU, TOMB: cincncdssreecaes 3 875 
Vid-Mar Princess, by Vid-Mar Farm 
to Frank R. Edwards, Tiffin, Ohio. 400 
'~ Lespedeza Raindrop 2nd, by Les- 
pedeza Farm to L. L. Little, Fay- 
OUT ere Wig es sc hc eve sctnccend 1,300 
4-—Cinderella 8th, by Lespedeza Farm 
to L. L, Little, Fayetteville, Tenn,. 450 
5-~-Vid-Mar Girl, by Vid-Mar Farm to 
R, M. Lawson, Burks Garden, Va.,. 480 
t--Meadow B. Alexandria, by Meadow- 
brook Farm to Frank R. Edwards, 
Ses MEE 00.6.0 8.4060 00648- 0634008 0 300 
i—Fairy Queen 3d, by Lespedeza Farm 
to Frank R. Edwards, Tiffin, Ohio 300 
8—Ruby Diamond, by Lespedeza Farm 
to Frank R. Edwards, Tiffin, Ohio. 4300 


§—Vid-Mar Lovely, by Vid-Mar Farm 
to L. L. Little, Fayetteville, Tenn.,. 825 
10—Lady Alexandrina 7th, Meadowbrook 
Farm to J. A. Clark & Sons, Win- 


chester, Tenn., ..... @ccccccscccese 888 
12—Vid-Mar Rosewood, by Vid-Mar 
Farm to Alfred Swan, Dandridge, 
TOMMg cv ee vecsecsdesc@eavccsecsces 750 
14-—-Winnie, by Meadowbrook Farm, to 
Duntreath Farm, Forest Hill, Tenn. 200 
1&—Lespedeza Seraphic, by Lespedeza 
Farm to Herman Dietzel, Union 
Mh rrr ee erry ee 460 
it-~-Lady Alexandrina 3d, by Lespedeza 
Farm to Herman Dietzel, Union, 
Cle, TOMB, cccccevccccecescccsaces 400 
21\—-Oakdale Lustre, by Lespedeza Farm 
to Frank R. Edwards, Tiffin, Ohio.. 300 
22—-Myrtle 25th, by Lespedeza Farm, to 
Frank R. Edwards, Tiffin, Ohio.... 300 
it—Lady Stamford, by Lespedeza Farm . 
00 


to Will Johnson, Ft. Wayne, Ind.,.. 
BULLS 


27—-Meadow brook Marquis, by Meadow- 


brook Farm to W. L. Ormsby, } 

con, Miss., 

Royal Vid-Mar, 

Duntreath 
Tenn., : a 

29—Lespedeza Cumberland, by Lespe- 
deza Farm to W. L. Ormsby,Macon 
Miss., oetece 

0 Lespedeza Lad, by 
to Williams SBros., 


by Vid-Mar 
Farm, Forest 


28 
to 


Lespedeza Farm 
SA shia nd City, 


renn., ° ° . ecovscecs 
8i—Whitehall of Vid-Mar, by Vid-Mar 
Farm to W. M. Goodbar, 8t. « 
eph, La., . 
‘2—Brandsby'’s Seal ed, 
brook Farm to A, P, 
Tenn., eseeee 
Lespedeza Heir, 


by Meadow 
Diggs, Paris, 
2 se 400 
by Lespedeza Farm 
to J. J. Roberts, Hopkinsville, Ky.,.2,000 
3i—Mistletoe’s Sultan, by Lespedeza 
Farm to Dr. Bruce R. Payne, Knapp 
School Farm, Nashville, Tenn.,.. 
s6—Golden Marshall, by Vid-Mar Farm 
to Bob White Farm, Plum Point 
Mies., ..sesees 
42—-Douglas of Vid-Mar, 
Farm to R. M, Lawson, 
Gen, VG... «cccvccsccece 


by Vid-Mar 
Burks Gar- 


550 


Livestock Representative 





Stabilization of Hog Prices 
Abandoned 


HE following statement by the 

United States Food Administration 
in regard to stabilization of hog prices 
is self-explanatory: 

The United States Food Adminis- 
tration is officially advised by the 
War Trade Board that it has rescind- 
ed the regulation by which “all ap- 
plications for licenses to export pork 
and pork products to European desti- 
nations must have attached thereto a 
certificate from the United States 
Food Administration to the effect 
that the commodity described had 
been sold for export at a price ap- 
proved by the Food Administration.” 


At the same time the War Trade 
Board announces that all pork and 
pork products have been removed 


from the Export Conservation List, 
both ‘actions effective March 6, 1919. 
The practical effect of this action 
of the War Trade Board is to destroy 
the ability of the United States Food 
Administration to further stabilize the 
price of live hogs. It was the desire 
and has been the endeavor of the 
Food Administration to continue this 
stabilization as heretofore and until 
March 31, when the normal market- 
ing period of hogs farrowed in the 
spring of 1918 would have terminated. 
The prices under this stabilization 
plan have been chiefly on the cash 
value of the corn fed to the hogs. 
The whole program of stabilization 
of prices was the outgrowth of the 
imperative necessity for stimulating 
hog production for war needs at a 


time when a dangerous shortage of 
fats threatened the entire Allied 
world. 


The obligation with respect to the 
pigs farrowed in the spring of 1918 
began with the marketing of Septem- 
ber, and would have been terminated 
March 31. In view, however, of the 
action of the War Trade Board, the 


Food Administration can make no 
further effort to stabilize prices. 
Nevertheless, from eighty-five to 


ninety per cent of the hogs destined 
for market, which were the objects 
of this undertaking, have been sold. 
The European demand for hog pro- 
di- 


ducts will increase rather than 
minish. The supply of live hogs com- 
ing to market in March and April 


will be greatly reduced in numbers. 
The European markets are opening 
rapidly to free trading in hog pro- 
ducts, and the area to be supplied is 
being made increasingly accessible. 
The enemy countries are to be given 
opportunity to secure hog products 
and other foods. 

It is possible that as a consequence 
of the general situation the price of 
hogs and pork may go higher than the 
stabilized prices which have been 
maintained and which the Food Ad- 
ministration desired to be continued 
to March 3], next. 





LIKED OUR “FERTILIZER SPEC- 
IAL 


Your “Irertilizer Specia¥’ is a corker-— 
something worth while. It is indeed an eye- 
opener to an ordinary farmer, like myself.— 
Lewis M. Thompson, Liberty, Ala 
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Your Land 
Needs Potash! 


Don’t gamble on your 
next crop without it. We 
can supply Potash, 
guaranteed free from all 

impurities, with a 


guaranteed analysis 
of 25% Water Sol- 
uble (K2 0). We 


can ship either car 
loads or less at 
greatly reduced 
prices, which 
makes it possible 
for every farmer 











Wire at our 

Expense for | 
Delivered 

Quotation on 

Potash 


(State quantity you can use) 


Sample sent on request 


We can also quote attractive prices to use it 
on 16% Acid Phosphate, Ground — 
: d y at a 


10% Fish, Nitrate of Soda, and 
other materials ; 


The Farm Equipment Co, 


901-903 Keyser Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 
Formerly Foreign Products Company 


01; CENTS— 


[That's what the electric power costs to get 
the butter out of 5 gallons of milk or cream 
when you use our Reliable Motor Driven 
Churn. 


bi 
proft. 





















A labor saver. 


Simple as a grindstone. 
a 
Easily and quickly adjusted for any size 


churning, 1 to 5 gallons. 


Runs from any farm lighting plant or city 
lighting current. 


Made also for hand operation. 


Write 
circular. 


PIEDMONT ELECTRIC CO. 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA. 


today for illustrated descriptive 





Davia tanks, made of cypress, look better and last 
longer than tanks made of metal or other material. 

Thousands of Davis cypress tanks {n successful 
ase, many of them from 20 to 85 years old, ave con- 
vincing proof of durability. 


. Davis tanks are reasonably priced—suppliied {n all 
eizes, with or without stand or tower. Let us quote 
on ontfit to meet your needs. 


Write for free illustrated book. 


G.%. Oavis & Soa. 609 Laura St PALATKA, FLA. 
WANTED! acents 


Aceh DALeaure ee a 
The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent at ‘ 


every postoffice and on every rural route in the South. Write | today for our money making offer. 
Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 



















LOCAL 
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1608, AT RALEIGE, A.C 
“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads it or not.”* 








PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The Progressive Farmer Company, 
(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 


CLARENCE POE, . President and Editor 
TAIT BUTLER, Vice-President and Editor 
. Managing Editor 
. Contributing Editors 
Editor Woman’s Department 
Secretary-Treasurer 





R 
MRS. W. N. HUTT ore N. C.), 
JOHN 8. PEARSON. 





i? A field is too Soor to show a satisfactory yield, 

thoroughly prepare and fertilize it and plant in 
some leguminous crop. In this way all of the 
farming land may be brought to a high state of 
production within a few years. 





LANTING time is with us, and many farmers 

have not purchased the necessary corn, cotton 
and other planting seed. Thousands of farmers 
purchase their planting seed every year and usually 
wait until the last minute to do so, but this is 
mighty poor business. 





HE outlook the world over is bullish on food 

and feed. The outlook is decidedly bearish on 
cotton. If the farmers of the Cotton Belt fail 
to reduce their cotton acreage this year and are 
short on food and feed next fall, they will buy 
food and feed next year at high prices and may pay 
for it out of low-priced cotton. 





F WE have planned to put the best land in cot- 

ton and leave the poorest land for corn and 
other crops, let us change our plans at once and 
plant corn on the most productive land. Let us 
rearrange our plans and plant larger areas of fer- 
tile soil to food crops and a smaller acreage to 
cotton. 





[F YOU know a worthy boy who would like to 

enlist in Pig Club work but can’t raise the money 
to buy a pure-bred pig, remember the Agricultural 
Extension Service, Raleigh, N. C., has a boys’ loan 
fund, which is at the service of county agents in 
all such cases. Take the matter up with your 
county agent. 





‘THE supply of labor has rapidly decreased dur- 

ing recent years and the cost of labor has 
rapidly increased during the same period. There 
is no longer an abundant supply- of cheap labor, 
and it is of the utmost importance that both the 
amount and the cost of labor be reduced to the 
minimum in the cultivation of crops. Labor-saving 
implements should take the place of the hoe when- 
ever possible. 





Do* 'T forget that in most of our territory there 

is still time to get out fruit trees and transplant 
flowering shrubs, but that no time should be lost. 
Don't forget that a big watermelon patch will add 
to your happiness next summer. Don’t forget that 
sweet potatoes will pay if you can arrange to keep 
them and that a storage house insures safe keeping. 





HE State Warehouse Commission of Georgia 

authorized by act of the Legislature a few 
months ago is now actually at work. The Georgia 
law is modeled on the South Carolina law and pro- 
vides for state supervision of warehousing with 
official grading of all warehoused cotton and au- 
thorizes the warehouse officials to assist farmers 
in selling cotton. H. A. Boykin, of Sylvania, is 
chairman of the committee of five and will give 
his entire time to the work. 





O PERSON can be too careful when buying 

cotton seed for planting purposes. By all means 
be sure to deal with an honest man when buying 
planting seed. The large majority of men selling 
planting seed are honest, but unfortunately some 
are not. The seed should be obtained from as near 
home as possible. The results of the variety tests 
of experiment stations in your section name the 
most prolific varieties. Do not buy seed because 
of high sounding names or on account of exagger- 
ated statements as to yields. 





VERY North Carolina reader will do well to 
file away this copy of The Progressive Farmer 
along with our recent “Reference Special.” Nearly 


every subscriber sometime during the coming year 
will wish to know just what are the provisions of 
the néw dog control law, the new cotton ware- 
house law, and the new educational law, 
forth im this issue. 


as set 
We doubt whether any other 


General Assembly has ever passed so many big 
constructive measures, and there is no family in 
the state that is not affected by some one or more 
of the new statutes we are describing on pages 
20 and 2% 





T= idea has gone abroad in some sections that 
the North Carolina and South Carolina Cotton 
Associations are asking every man to cut his cotton 
acreage one-third. This is not the case. If you 
have been cultivating only five acres or less per 
horse, you are not required to reduce acreage. 
If you have usually cultivated 6 or 7 acres of cot- 
ton per horse cut your 1919 acreage 1 acre per 
horse—down to 5 or 6 acres as the case may be. 
Other acreage per horse heretofore and acreages 
to cut per horse would be as follows: 


Usual acreage Cut per Usual acreage Cut per 
per horse horse per horse horse 
GS CO Tircecccccves 1 acre 18 to 24...ccccccece 4 acres 
BS te B.cccce coe 2 OPCS 16 to 16. .c-cccecee 5 acres 
20 to 2B....cccccce 3 acres 27 tO 18. .ccccccess 6 acres 


Under no circumstances would any man plant 
over 12 acres per horse. 





Sulphate of Ammonia and Nitrate of Soda 
Are Our Cheapest Nitrogen Fertilizers 





is the most 
and 


N BUYING fertilizers, nitrogen 

needed element on average Southern soils, 

it is also the highest-priced. In view of these 
facts, the farmer who uses fertilizers should give 
especial thought to the matter of buying nitrogen 
in the cheapest and best form. 

As to the matter of price, sulphate of ammonia 
and nitrate of soda are by far our cheapest sources 
of nitrogen. A ton of sulphate of ammonia will 
have in it about 415 pounds of nitrogen, and this, 
at $102 per ton, will be at the rate of 24% cents per 
pound for each pound of nitrogen bought. A ton 
of nitrate of soda at $84 will be at the rate of about 
27 cents per pound’ of nitrogen. A ton of cotton- 
seed meal at $60, allowing 10 cents a pound for the 
potash and 8 cents a pound for the phosphoric acid 
it carries, will meam nitrogen at nearly 43 cents 
per pound. Nitrogen in peanut meal or tankage 
will usually cost as much as in cottonseed meal, 
and sometimes more, Plainly then, sulphate of 
ammonia is our cheapest carrier of nitrogen, fol- 
lowed fairly closely by nitrate of soda. 

The next point to consider is the relative effic- 
iency of the nitrogen in these various materials. 
Some work at the Alabama Experiment Station 
in 1918 throws an interesting light on this phase of 
the subject. On this point, and dealing with dif- 
ferent materials as sources of nitrogen for corn, 
Prof. Cauthen, of the Alabama Station, says: 

“For the purpose of comparison, the avail- 
ability of nitrogen in nitrate of soda is assum- 
ed as 100 per cent. Measuring then the avail- 
ability of the nitrogen in the materials by the 
average yields of corn for two years, the ap- 
proximate availability of the nitrogen is as 
follows: 

.» 94 per cent 

- 84 per cent 


65 per cent 
28 per cent” 


In ammonium sulphate......-eeeeeeees 

In peanut meal.....cccescvcdeess sawn 

In cottonseed meal........0-eeeee. 

In velvet bean meal.......+..+e0% : 

In tests with cotton, sulphate of ammonia ap- 
parently was not used, but the relative efficiency 
of the other materials is given by Prof. Cauthen 


as follows: 


Nitrate of soda....se..- evr TTT ee 100 per cent 
Cottonseed MEAL] ....seccccecccccessaseses 93.8 per cent 
I TED og a 5.0010 0.00004 606000600 405065 90.9 per cent 
Velvet bean Meal... .cccccccscecccsceerhis.% par cent 


The reason siniaaaiad wlihet and velvet bean 
meals were more efficient with cotton than with 
corn is due probably to the fact that cotton has 
a longer growing season and does not need a 
fertilizer so quickly available as does corn. 

These results from the Alabama Station are 
fairly in line with results obtained by Voorhees 
at the New: Jersey station, who places the relative 
efficiency of various materials as follows: 


ey Me we ss. a Mik bad 6 0.060000 eun ves 100 per cent 
Blood and cottonseed meals...........+++ 70 per cent 
Dried and ground fish and hoof meal..... 65 per cent 
Bone and tamltage........ccccvceeseesece 60 per cent 
Ground horn and wool waste......... .. 2to 80 per cent 
Nitrate of soda apparently stands at the top 
in efficiency. It may be slightly more efficient 
than sulphate of ammonia, but the difference 
is small In fact, in buying these two mate- 
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rials we believe the average farmer may very 
safely buy the one which gives him a pound of ni- 
trogen at the lowest prices, and at present quota- 
tions the difference is somewhat in favor of sul- 
phate of ammonia. Cottonseed, peanut and velvet 
bean meals and tankage are far more expensive 
than either nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia, 
and we strongly advise against their use as ferti- 
lizers. 


A Mistaken Idea About Cotton Ware- 
housing 


i a pity that some excellent men in public life 








seem to think that if a farmer raises his bread 
and meat, he doesn’t need a cotton warehouse. 


Such an opinion simply shows that the speaker 
has never been up against realities and difficulties 
which beset even the most progressive small farm- 
er. Food isn’t alla man needs. Civilization, to say 
nothing of comfort, that the farmer— 
and all the rest of his family—wear clothes; and 
the farmer also wishes to educate his children, 
provide proper medical attention for his. sick, etc., 
etc. He also wishes to equip his farm in up-to-date 
fashion: he needs a silo or fences, or a new barn, 
or drainage, or pure-bred cattle, or improved tools 
and machinery. Consequently the imperative need 
for these things may force him to rush his cotton 
on the market to his own loss and the loss of his 
brother farmers, no matter how carefully he has 
prepared to “live at home and board at the same 


demands 


place.” 

The idea that the cotton warehouse is only for 
the man in debt must be lived down. Warehousing 
is just as useful for the man with a full cornerib 
and smokehouse as for anybody else; and by keep- 
ing cotton off the market, the warehouse helps 
the man who doesn’t store as much as the man 
who does. And this is the sole and sufficient 
reason for having the warehouse system of each 
state supported by all the cotton ginned and not 
merely by the cotton warehoused. 





Let’s Begin Keeping Books 





AVE you just been wrestling with an income 
H tax report about farm income, outgo, and the 
inventory one year ago and now? 

The writer has been, and can sympathize with 
anybody else who has been in the same fix. 

It’s a lot of trouble, and yet you wind up know- 
ing more about just where you stand financially, 
and which way you are moving, than you could 
possibly have known otherwise. It’s a blessing in 
disguise—right heavily disguised, we'll admit, and 
yet probably a blessing to most of us. 

Even if you didn’t have to report on income 
this year, you may have to do so next year; and 
anyhow the census taker will be after you in 1920. 

The only wise thing for any farmer to do is to 
get a good account book and put his farming on a 
business basis. It’s not one-tenth as much trouble 
to keep the record straight as you go along, as it 
is to try to go back months afterward and remem- 
ber the details of some transaction with such 
accuracy as to justify you in taking an oath about 
it, 

Let’s begin keeping books. Uncle Sam is forcing 
most of us into it (there are plenty of simple 
forms) and once we get at it, we’ll wonder how 
we ever managed to get along any other way 


A Thought for the Week 


"Tictow att th on Sunday go to church. Yes, 








know all the excuses. I know that one ean 

worship the Creator and dedicate oneself to 
good living in a grove of trees, or by a running 
brook, or in one’s own house, just as well as in 
church. But I also know as a matter of cold fact, 
the average man does not thus worship or thus 
dedicate himself: if he stays away from church he 
does not spend his time in good works or lofty 
meditation —Theodore Roosevelt. 
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\How a Cotton Warehousing System Helps 
Cotton Farmers 


By CLARE! NCE CE POE 





gia have had state cotton warehousing sys- 

tems for some time, and now North Carolina 
joins the group of states working toward this not- 
able reform in marketing the South’ s great staple 
crop. 

In its new law North Carolina indeed goes a 
step further than any other state has yet gone. 
[t does not stop with a merely permissive law; it 
does not simply provide supervision for communi- 
ties that go ahead and build warehouses on their 
own account. On the contrary, it provides expert 
assistance through the State Agricultural Depart- 
ment for all such communities, and also author- 
izes a levy (collected through ginners) of 25 
cents on each bale of cotton grown this year and 
next. This little quarter-a-bale tax for two years 
will provide a $400,000 guarantee fund which will 
be used as a warehouse building loan fund—any 
community being privileged to borrow from this 
loan fund one-half the amount needed for build- 
ing a warehouse, the amount to be repaid in ten 
annual installments. In this way the farmers help 
themselves. It takes capital to make a real suc- 
cess of an undertaking like this, and we expect to 
see other states adopt this just plan for providing 
the needed capital. 

Now let us see how a state warehouse system 
will help the farmers of any state, and also how a 
general South-wide system would yet more effec- 
tively help farmers all over-the Cotton Belt. 

1. First of all, a state warehouse system helps 
farmers keep cotton off the market in times of 
crisis and depression such as now face us. To 
force hundreds of thousands of un-needed bales 
of cotton on a satiated market is like feeding corn 
to a foundered horse. We must provide means 
whereby farmers can hold cotton off the market 
when it goes below the cost of production and 
thereby compel a return to normal values. The 
only way to effect this result is to have a scru- 
pulously supervised state warehouse system with 
a sufficient volume of capital behind it to make its 
receipt recognized as being just as good as a gold 
bond. And such a system, it may be noted in pass- 
ing, will be just as beneficial to our business inter- 
ests as to the farmers themselves. As the Cotton 
ind Cotton Oil News of Dallas and Memphis said 
recently: 


Tse South Carolina, Arkansas and Geor- 


as much as 20,000 bales or more. Among thie 
world’s outstanding blunders it is hard to find 

a greater one than allowing year after year, 
from 1 to 5 per cent of the cotton in bales to 
go to waste.” 

3. A state warehouse system not only provides 
facilities for storing cotton and checking this co- 
lossal loss, but it dignifies the matter of warehous- 
ing and provides means for carrying on a state- 
wide campaign against this great folly. Let any 
state by the passage of such an act say to every 
cotton-grower within its borders that here is a 
great evil which needs to be remedied and that the 
state wishes to help remedy it, and the subject is 
at once given greater attention and emphasis than 
it would be possible for it to get in any other way. 

4. Such a system if generally adopted in the 
South will make cotton just about the best col- 
lateral on earth. Cotton is almost the only agri- 
cultural product grown by man which can be kept 
indefinitely without injury; and the unusual safe- 
guards thrown around both storage and selling in 
a properly drawn state warehouse law—the ample 
bonding of all officials and provisions for an addi- 
tional guarantee fund—will soon make such state 
cotton warehouse receipts look as good as Gov- 
ernment bonds in all the financial centers of 
America. ‘ 

5.- There is a great saving in insurance, and in 
the general storage charges through a state ware- 
house system. A farmer told us recently that he 
has a farm partly in a state which has a warehouse 
system and partly in a state without one, and that 
as a result storage charges in the state with a 
warehouse system are only about half what they 
are in the state without ome. By insuring all 
warehouses together insurance charges in South 
Carolina have been reduced nearly 66% per cent. 

6. Millions of dollars are now lost to our cotton 
growers every year because cotton is not properly 
graded, Under any properly conceived state ware- 
house bill all cotton stored must be accurately and 
officially graded or classed, thereby preventing the 
farmers from being robbed by the unscrupulous el- 
ement among cotton buyers who now too often 
take advantage of the ignorant. 

7. Small farmers will be able to get better 
prices, because they will be able to sell in 50, 100, 


(25) 525 


500 or 1,000-bale lots instead of each man for him- 
self as now. Of course this group-selling is not 
compulsory, but the warehouse system does open 
up the opportunity for this service, and all state 
warehouse superintendents should be authorized 
to sell for individual growers or groups of growers 
on either foreign or domestic markets. 

Now about levying 25 cents per bale for one or 
two years to provide capital (1) to make the ware- 
-house system recognized as safe by the commercial 
world and (2) to provide a perpetual warehouse- 
building loan fund—this amount not to be spent 
but to be kept forever at the service of the farm- 

s; lent over and over again until every section of 
any particular state is helped. With cotton selling 
at $100 to $150 per bale this amount is so small 
compared with the great benefits which a ware- 
house system will provide, that there should be no 
hesitancy about farmers in any state approving 
the plan. The important point to remember is 
that if any state has a state warehouse system 
whereby any large body of farmers are able to 
hold their crop off the market when prices drop, 
it benefits every man who makes a bale of cotton 
no matter whether he uses the warehouse or not 
—and it will benefit him several times as much as 
the quarter-a-bale for two years required to finance 
and establish the system. Any man who thinks 
the farmers of the South have not judgment 
enough to see this is simply underestimating their 
intelligence. 

The most important point of all may now be 
mentioned in conclusion. Texas, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Arkansas and North Carolina now have 
state warehouse systems. Other cotton-growing 
states wilf undoubtedly follow in quick succession, 
if we can develop a strong, properly financed 
cotton warehousing system covering every state 
from Texas to North Carolina inclusive, we shall 
soon see the cotton growers of the South able 
either to sell or to hold—and to get money for the 
holding—in such quantities as will compel new 
respect from Liverpool, Wall Street, and all the 
cotton gamblers in the world. Such a system in 
short will make cotton farmers more nearly mas- 
ters of their financial destiny than ever before—in 
fact, more nearly so than any business plan pro- 
posed heretofore has even seemed to make possible. 

Let us work to this end, 





Favorite Bible Verses 





be called the children of God—Matthew 5:9. 


The Lord is my light and my salvation; whom 
shall I fear? The Lord is the strength 


B te cate are the peacemakers: for they shall 





“The need of warehouses was 








never so forcibly felt as it has 
been recently. The farmer and 
merchant have firmly insisted 
upon holding their cotton for bet- 
ter prices. Notes were, however, 
falling due, notes that were made 
payable at cotton harvesting time. 
Jobbers, manufacturers and whole- 





salers thereupon presented thei: 
ills. The response was ‘Wait! 
Wait till cotton advances!’ But 


jobbers, manufacturers and whole- 
salers were also facing notes that 
were due, and generally speaking, 
they could not wait.” 


The remedy for this situation, as the 
Cotton and Cotton Oil News went on 
to say, is a better warehousing sys- 
tem: “For the lack of proper housing 


there is a deterioration in cotton and \ 


a loss of money that is appalling.” 

2. Such a warehouse system is- 
needed to stop the enormous losses 
from “country damage,” which Judge 
William S. Ramsey, of Texas, has just 
estimated will cost farmers in the 
Lone Star state ten dollars a bale on 
exposed cotton this season, or $10,- 
000,000 on a million bales. On this 
point Mr. J. E. Latham, of the J. E. 
Latham Company, Greensboro, N. C., 
than whom there are few better cot- 
ton authorities among Southern busi- 
ness men, wrote us only a few days 
ago: 

“There is a loss to cotton farm- 
ers every year not of hundreds of 
dollars, or thousands of dollars, 
but of millions of dollars by what 
is known as ‘country damage.’ 

I believe that the South loses by 
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cI oi of my life; of whom shall I be afraid? 

a zm * ei —Psalms 27:1. 

Damen, pe we 

« Me —> “tc . 7; ’ 
= 9 eh ~cbat ise Zs A Favorite Poem: “For A 


That and A’ That” 


HE spirit of free, democratic 
| America speaks in the lines of 
Robert Burns, “For A’ That and 
A’ That.” It is the spirit which puts 
manhood and character, “the pith o’ 
sense and pride o’ worth,” above mere 
wealth and rank and title. We are 
glad that this great poem was given 
a place of honor in the recent ballot- 
ing on this subject by Progressive 
Farmer readers: 
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Is there, for honest poverty, 
That hangs his head, and a’ that’ 

The coward slave, we pass him by, 
We dare be poor for a’ that! 

The rank is but the guinea stamp; 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that 


What though on hamely fare we dine, 
Wear hodden-grey, and a’ that. 

Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 
A man’s a man for a’ that; 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Their tinsel show and a’ that; 

The honest man, though e’er sae poor, 
Is king o' men for a’ that 


Ye see yon birkie ca’d a lord, 
Wha struts, and stares, and a’ that, 
Though hundreds worship at his word, 
He's but a coof for a’ that; 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
His riband, star and a’ that, 
The man of independent mind, 
He looks and laughs at a’ that 


A prince can mak’ a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a’ that; 
But an honest man’s aboon his might, 
Guid faith, he mauna fa’ that! 

For a’ that, and a’ that; 
Their dignities and a’ that; 

The pith o’ sense, and pride o’ worth, 
Are higher ranks than a’ that. 


then let us pray that come it may. 
As come it will for a’ that, 








country damage enough money 
every two years to build a stand- 
ard cotton warehouse of 10,000 “The 
bales capacity in every town in 


the South that handles annually a 


representatives of all 
any plan for a League of Nations. 


—From The New York oe me 


“THE DOOR KNOB HAs HATCHE bi” 


these nations at Paris will never get 
it’s impractical idealism!” 
of the critics and cynics a few weeks ag 


many o—and now the New York 
Tribune pictures their amarement in «a remarkably ‘Sover cartoon. 


That sense and worth, o’er a’ the earth, 
May bear the gree, and a’ that. 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
It's coming yet, for a’ that; 
That man to man, the warld o’er, 
Shall brithers be for a’ that 
—-Robert Burns 


together on 
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1 FREE 


WILLIAM STORES 


for our FREE book of wall paper 
samples before starting in your 
general Spring house-cleaning and 
decorating. This big book contains 
actual samples of wall paper, 
large enough to show the pat- 
terns and with reproductions 
in colors showing just how 
the paper will look when 
on the wall. There is a 
wonderful assortment of | 
new and attractive pat- | 
terns to choose from. The 
prices are unusually low. 


Rye NOMICAL Housewives! Send 


To obtain this book, | 
simply mail us a post card 
asking forit, Yourrequest | 
will be promptly taken 
care of. 

















DVERTISEMENTS are not 


helpful news. 


in the world. 


By reading them we learn of 


dreamed. 


information. 





It Pays to Read Advertisements 


They tell us of the best places to buy, and give us up-to-the- 
minute information of the great world of business. 


They tell us all about the great improvements that are being made 


inventions, the most successful farm implements and machinery. 


The information contained in them is such that one cannot afford 
to pass them by; they tell of comforts of which our fathers never 


And finally they are educative, and save us money. 
those who do not read advertisements are losing both money and 


Read the advertisements and re-read them. It will pay handsomely. 


only news, but good, timely, and 


the newest and best labor-saving 
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A FINE PUREBRED PIG 


For Every 35 Subscriptions 
You Send Us 























” 
Above Is a photograph of Ralph Chapelle 


and the 


pig which he received for his 35 
subscriptions. 


Read his letter: 
Villa Rieu, Ga. 
The Progressive Pig Club: 

I am sending you a kodak picture of 
myself and my pig. I earned my pig by 
getiing up subscriptions for The Progres- 
sive Farmer. It is a Duroc female pig, 
is registered in my name, and eurely is a 
fine pig. I was not more than four (4) 
days actual work in getting the subscrip- 
tions required to get her. I am going to 
try and get another one soon. 

Very respectfully, 
RALPH CHAPPELLE 

Carroll County, Ga. 

This pig was purchased from Brisco & 
Harned, Mississippi Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Agricultural College, 
Nisa. 

For supplies and ful) instructions as to 
how YOU can earn YOUR registered pig, 
write to 


Raleigh, N. C., 





Memphis, Tenn. 
Dallas, Texas, 
Address nearest office. 








. 








When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carrtes."’ 
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IN ENGINE PRICES 
KEROSENE — GASOLINE 


taneliets yom 
Stationary, Portable or, 
Saw-Kig—allat greatly 
reduced prices, 
Engine — longest eee. 
ord —- strangers guarantee. Choose your own 
terms. Nocut in ality, but a big cut in price 
for  aick action. rite for new cut-price cata- 
log--FREE, postpaid--ED. H. WITTE, Pres. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
2354 Oakiand Avenue, Kansas City, Mo, 
2354 Empire Buliding, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





























pRaTuen sae BARGAINS 


Mail us $19.60 and we wiliship you one High Grade New 40. 


‘ew 6-Pound Feather Pillows, 
tary feathers and covered with 
best Ticking; os one ad foll 
aise blankets and one fal! iets White Beds: arent 00 value 
for only ot. 60. This offer ie good for a short Ly can and 


itive) a out this season. Satisfaction guar- 
oreed. Os 3. halffes oney Order now or write for eirculare and er- 


CAROLINA BEDDING CO. Dept. 107 Greensboro, N.C 


Pound Feather Bed, one pair 
made from ail Bowe page ° 


















Many are making $15.00 and up per day can- 
ning fruits and vegetables for market, neigb- 
bors and home by using a 

“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 
Made better, last longer no waste, gives best 
Terults, uses son fuel, easy to operate. 
Prices, $4.50 and up. We furnish cans 
and labels. Write for FREE BOOKLET. 


We also manufactere Home ond Comm 


Carolina Metal Products Co. 
Post Office. Bex 109 03S: Wilmington, N.C. 





—THE NOSHIER POULTRY yann= 


Has 75 varieties of pure-bred land an 
\ water fowls, Chickens, Geese, Ducks, 
Guineas and 


ale stamp 

for catalog. Mention this paper whe 
writing. ress 

J. R. SCIRCLE, THORNTOWN, IND. 


Get a Feather Bed 


Beds 25-Ib. 89.95; 30-Ib. @10.95; 35-1b. 811.95; 40-lb, 
€12.95, tno 3-lb. Pillows $1.75. All new feathers, best 
ticking. We have 61.000 cash deposit in bank to guar- 

antee satiefaction or money back. Meil order or write 
for catalog today. 


SANITARY BEDDING CO., Dept. 102 CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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| THE BROOK 


| | COME from haunts of cvot 

1 make a sudden aally, 
And sparkle out among the fern 
To bicker down a valley. 


and hern 


By thirty hills I hurry down 
Or slip between the ridges, 
By twenty thorps, a little town 


And half sp hundred bridges 


rill last by Philips farm I flow 

To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go 
But I go on forever. 


[I chatter over stony ways, 
In little sharps and trebles, 
I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles 


With many a curve my banks | fret 
By many a field and fallow, 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow 


I chatter, chatter aa I flow 

To join the brimming river 

For men may come and men may go 
But I go on forever. 


I wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout, 
And here and there a grayling, 


And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me, as I travel 

With many a silvery waterbreak 
Above the golden gravel, 


And draw them al) along, and flow 
To join the brimming river, 
For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 

—Lord Tennyson 











Furnaces or Stoves or Fireplaces 
IREPLACES have been in use for 
several centuries. There is no form 

of heating so satisfactory as the fire 

place, from the esthetic point of view. 





In the old days when there were plen- . 


, ty of house servants, wood and chop- 
; pers and wood could be had for the 
cutting and hauling, they filled a 
great want. But after all the good is 
said of the open fires one must ac- 
knowledge that they are expensive, 
for their rapacious maw accepts and 
lconsumes unlimited quantities of 
; wood. . 
| Then came the stove. The amount 
|of heat that one can get from one of 
them as compared to that which 
comes fromthe same amount of wood 
| burned in a fireplace is always a sur- 
| Prise to one who uses a stove for 
ithe first time. People who live in 
large houses have learned to appre- 
ciate the stove for the quick warmth 
it gives; and so have old people and 
babies. But the person who really 
rejoices in the stove is the man who 
has had to provide wood at so much 
a cord for several fireplaces, and who, 
| after installing stoves, suddenly finds 
ithat a load of wood lasts several 
times as long as it did formerly 


The furnace js being put into many 
country homes today, and it is as great 
an improvement over the stove as the 

| stove was over the fireplace. The 
| economy is in fuel, labor, and clean- 
'liness. Those who use furnaces, at 
| least all those with whom I have dis- 
cussed the subject, say that they are 
exceedingly satisfactory. The type of 
furnace that seems to be most popu- 
lar in the South is not the pipe furn- 
ace as one would expect with our 
rambling houses, but is the one that 
is a great jacketed stove with an op- 
ening above. The furnace is set in a 
| dug-out cellar, under the center of 
' the house, and the heat spreads, from 
| a register in the floor above the furn- 
lace, throughout the rooms, moderat- 
{ing the temperature. Such a furnace 
the average farmer can install with- 
out expert help. 


This type of heating is best with a 
more or less open floor plan, like that 
of the houses that have been built 
within the last few years. However, 
it is wonderfully helpful in even the 
old narrow hall and box-room type of 
house, as I once had opportunity to 
know. The house was big, the hall 








was long and all rooms were cold, 
very cold and drafty all winter, ex- 
cept those rooms in which there were 
fires. One dreaded to go to bed so 
chilly were.the rooms and damp the 
sheets. 

In desperation a burner was install- 
ed, much against the advice of many 


who were interested, and who said it 
was foolish to heat only the hall 
where we did not sit. But it proved 
to be the difference between great 


comfort and shivery discomfort. We 
did keep the fireplace in the sitting 
room going, especially on very cold 
days, but as for the rest of the house, 
we simply left all the doors open and 
the furnace tempered every room. At 
night, bedroom doors were closed 
when the windows were opened, and 
when these were closed in the morn- 
ing the doors into the hall were op- 
ened and the heat that had collected 
there rushed in to give comfort while 
dressing. 


A step in advance of these is the 


furnace coupled with a system of 
pipes which carries hot air to the 
various registers throughout the 


house, or hot water or steam to the 
various radiators. These cost more 
than the central heater without the 
pipes, of course. Any one who can 
afford them should investigate and 
consider which system is best suited 
to his house and conditions. 

There are wood-burning furnaces, 
and coal-burning ones. (If any of 
our friends have tried both in the 
cowltry, we would appreciate hearing 
their experiences.) The furnaces are 
much the same, the difference being 
mosly in the grate and the size of the 
coor for letting in a small shovel of 
coal or a large piece of wood. 

The scarcity of wood and of house 
help in many parts of the rural South 
has done much to bring about the use 
of furnaces. In a trip through the 
South a few years ago, I was sur- 
prised to find that wood was scarce 
and coal being used where I had ex- 


pected to find great woodlands, One 
correspondent said recently, “Our 
farmers cut, down their last wood 


years ago, and now when we pay four 
dollars for a small load of fat wood 
and two for an equally small one of 
black-jack, it means that it is cheaper 
to use coal, even though we have to 
haul it twelve miles.” 

It is to be hoped that we may all 
grow in wisdom and conserve enough 
woodland for all the fuel we need. 
But whether we use wood or coal the 
furnace is a heating system well 
worth considering. 


Old Rags for Rugs 


Not long ago I was looking over a 

great bundle of old clothes, trying 
to decide how best to get rid of the 
trash, when a magazine picture flash- 
ed across my mind, the picture of a 
sitting room, and on the floor, a large 


tan and brown rag rug. The very 
thing to use my rags for! 

After sorting the rags into two 
piles, light and dark, I bought two 


packages of tan and brown dye, fol- 
lowed the directions for cotton goods 
and dyed them. I put the tan rags in 
one bag and the brown in another. 
and at night as we sat around the 
evening lamp the children helped me 
tear the rags into three-inch strips, 
winding each color in three balls. 
Then I began what seemed an end- 
less plait, but by plaiting some every 
night I finally finished the job. 

I found the tan plait much longer 
than the brown, so I used the tan for 
the center and the brown for a 
border. 

Y whioped 


the center in an oval 






















































Saturday, March 22, 1919 

shape, using a large needle and very 
coarse thread. Of course the stitches 
won't show from the top side, but be 
sure to use plenty of them. After us- 
all the tan plait, I whipped on the 
wn, making the border about a 
it wide. 


\s I look at my 


pretty rug, it is 


liird to realize it’s made from old 
blue shirts, khaki pants, worn-out 
bed ticking, bed spreads, house 
dresses, rompers and such rags. 

\ neighbor of mine made a pretty 
b droom rug after she saw mine, dy- 
ing the rags cream, apple green and 
old rose. Hers were round and near- 
ly covered the floor. 


MRS. JAS. W. ROUNDTREE 
Valegrande, Ala., Rt. 4. 





OUR WOMEN’S EXPERIENCES 
IN BEING WELL AND ECO- 
NOMICALLY DRESSED 


{Next Week’s Letters Will Concern the 
Dress of Farm Men.]j 











Y DEAR friends: 

Do you not find a signed letter 
much more interesting to read than 
one without the signature? Then 
will you not permit me to use your 
name except when you have some 
reason other than modesty? 

I think these selections from letters 
would be much more readable if the 
names of the writers were given, 


ne gag 3 . 
MRS. W. N. HUTT. 





Gleanings from Letters from Cor- 
respondents 


MANY a hard edge could be relieved 
of its severity if it were corded, The 
silk for the cord must be cut on a 
true bias or it will wrinkle. Ordinary 
store string is not good“for turning 
the silk over because it is so hard 
that it will soon wear out the goods; 
one should buy the soft cord which 
is sold for the purpose. This can be 
bought in three sizes.—S. C. 
* * * 

Buttons can be very ornamental for 
summer dresses. They must be made 
carefully however. One buys the 
wooden button molds, covers them 
with some of the goods used in the 
dress and then makes some design on 
them. This design is easier to make 
if it is put on the material in em- 
broidery thread of some contrasting 
color before the cloth is put on the 
button. It must be sewed very evenly 
or its beauty is pone. —Mrs. L. G. S. 

* * 

We women are the victims of dress- 
makers and milliners and we should 
realize it and work toward freeing 
ourselves trom them. These abomin- 
able tight, skirts are coming in. We 
“first endure, then pity, then em- 
brace.” We all dislike the tight skirt 
that looks well on only the very, very 
thin in theory and on nobody in fact; 
yet here we will all be wearing the 
tight skirt in a few weeks. It is from 
this slavedom that we must emerge 
in the matter of clothes, this curious 
following of a style no matter how 
unbecoming, this lack of independ- 
ence. We are deadly afraid of being 
different, yet in that very fact of be- 
ing different lies the secret of good 
dress. It must not be too different, 
must be becoming to the wearer and 
distinctive in quality. If we will get 
this fact in our souls it will be a 
seed from which will spring a nation 
of well and economically gowned 
American women.—Miss W. 

$a 3 

We welcome the news that mourn- 
ing is going out of style; in fact, that 
it has already gone out of style among 
the very fashionable. When I go to 
my little church and look around me 
and see the mourning on the women, 
I am depressed. If I am not feeling 
well I cannot shake off the impression 
for days. I never mentioned this un- 
til one day a neighbor came by when I 


thought she would be at preaching. I 
asked her why she was not there and 
she said, “I did not feel up to look- 
ing at all those women in black.” 
Since then several have acknowledged 
that it is just like a wet blanket to 
them. 


We should all have respect for the | 


memory of the dead but I believe that 
it should not be a matter of the color 


of the veil but of the heart. If our 
beloved who are gone can see us 
and know what we are doing it will 


be our minds, not our clothes that 
they will read. 

Whether we wear clothes made of 
black cloth or not our friends will 
give us their sympathy and we do not 
want that of strangers. Here in the 


mountains we women have to wear 


| 





dresses until they wear out because | 
we have not the money or inclination | 


to change so it is no uncommon sight 
to see a group of women, every one 
dressed in black and each represent- 
ing some one in the grave. Let us 
get away from this gloomy, depress- 
ing effect—Mountain Lady. 

* * * 

I keep an accurate account of every 
cent I spend on dress and I have 
averaged about $125 for the last ten 
years. I do not want my name pub- 
lished so I am free to say that I be- 
lieve that I am the best dressed wo- 
man in my circle of friends. I know 
that some of them spend more than 
I do. 

One’s dress depends on one’s sur- 
roundings and one’s husband so | 
would not think of saying what a wom- 


an should have but this is what I have | 


found economical; one good tailor- 
made suit, care and keeping out of 
the stores. “What a nice suit you 
have!” a friend said. When I told 
her that it was five years old and had 
cost $60 she said she could not af- 
ford such a good thing. Yet she had 
bought four ready-made ones in that 
time and has spent not less tharr $25 
on each. Which paid? 

It has paid me to spend a great 
deal one year in getting well stocked 
up because good materials is one of 
the secrets of economical 
and then to make over and keep up 


what I have for a few years. I look 
for materials that wash well. Better 
a good challis that will wash until 


you are tired of the sight of it than 
a cheaper wash flannel that will 
shrink and get furry My friends 
will not remember it through the 
years if the pattern of the challis is 
small or inconspicuous, 

I keep my clothes well brushed and 
put away when not in use. To keep 


dressing | 


clothes clean I use plenty of fine soap | 


and water, or benzine, or magnesia, 
just as soon as a spot appears 

I keep out of the stores unless I 
need something. There are so many 
beautiful things that I simply must 
have if I see them. I have found 


that no bargain is a bargain if I do 


not need it. 

* * 7 
I have tried all sorts of 
and other things 
is what 


I perspire. 
powders, washes 
recommended. This 


I have | 


found to be best: a tepid sponge bath | 


with a very mild unscented soap once 
a day, 
week. I used to dampen the neck and 
other places that perspired most with 
alcohol but now I use witch hazel 
and let it dry on. 

A thin washable slip worn next the 
skin shows very little and absorbs 
much of the perspiration and dirt that 


would otherwise ruin many a beautiful | 
r | floods every bearing with oil, Dre 


| venting wear and enabli e 


silk waist: It should be flesh color. 

I can make stockings last indefinitely 
by putting those I have worn during 
the day into the wash bowl each 
night and washing them out and 
hanging them over a chair to dry. 

8s 

Girls, don’t waste your money on 
cologne, powders, etc., but keep clean, 
is the advice of one who signs herself 
“Farm Mother.” 


and a good hot bath twice a | 


$27 
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Some women, 


baking powders, 











| Every Woman 


Knows 


that Royal Baking Powder makes 
delicious, appetizing food—unques- 
tionably wholesome. 


know that food made with cheaper 


and phosphate compounds, is often 
inferior in taste and texture;—many 
of the highest food authorities have 
declared alum baking powders to be 
unwholesome and injurious. 


The safe and sure way is to use 


ROYAL 
Baking Powder 


Made from Cream of Tartar 
derived from grapes 


Royal Contains No Alum— 
Leaves No Bitter Taste 







however, do not 






containing alum 

















3-in-One Prevents Spring Breakage 


Experts say that rust between the leaves causes 


springs to stick, ride 


Prevent spring rust by regularly 
plying 3-in-One freely along the 
edges and ends of the spring leaves. 
Spring clips are always tight because 
oe never have to loosen them. 

enetrates quickly; lubricates per- 
fectly; absolutely prevents rust. 
Makes light cars ride easier. 


Oil Ford commutators and the mag- 


FREE 
Three-in-One Oil Co., 


hard and break easily. 


netos of all cars with $-in-One. 
Makes starting easy and sure. 
3-in-One polishes the car body; te- 
stores and preserves leather and imi- 
tation leather upholstery, curtains, 
top. A few drops in water makes 
wind shield clean and clear. 

At all good stores in 15c, 25¢, 50c 
bottles; also in 25c Handy Oil Cans. 


Special Auto Circular and generous sample of 
3-in-One. To save postage, write on a postal, 


165LNM. Broadway, New York. 








THE SELF-OILING WINDMILL 


has become so opular in its first four years that 
thousands have been calipd 
old towers, other makes of mills, an 
small cost, the gearing o! bye Ty 
Aermotors, ing them self-oil- 
ing. Iteenclosed motor 
keeps in the and 
keeps out dust and 
rain. The Splash Oil- 
ing System constantly 


to replace, at 






mill to pump in the lightest breeze. 
The oil a is renewed once a year. 


ouble Gears are used, each carrying half the load. 
We make soline nes, Wms Tanks, 
Water S ws. 


Supply Goods teel F 
Write AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twelfth s. ‘Chicago 








Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


Never throw away a copy of The P 
Farmer. ff you don't file your paper for future 
reference, then give the paper te some farmer, 
farm woman or farm bey. 





for to replace, on their | 





Reliability of Every Advertise- 
ment Guaranteed 


| w: WILL positively make good the loss 
tained by any subscriber as a result of traud. 
| ulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
i Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves 
to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean 
that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between 
reliable business houses and their patrons, but only 
in any cases of actually frandulont dealings, we 
will make good to the subscriber as woe have 
indicated. The conditions of this ¢ guarantee are, 
that the claim for loss shall be to us 
within one month after the advertisement appears 
our paper and after the tr 
of; that our lability shall cover e=, the — 
price of the article in question, nor aggregate 
| | $1,000 on any one advertiser; that our liability Sees 
mot apply firm or individual becomes bank 
| 
| 
| 





rupt; and that the subscriber must say when writ- 
ing each advertiser: “I am writing you as an ad- 
vertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guaran- 
tees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 














When wri te advertisers, say: a) op. wetting ane 
| as an ad in Tp ae ae) a which 
Guarantees the reliability of all advertising ét carries.” | 
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a batch of dough with ) a 
Calumet Baking Powder. Use o™ 


part of it in a baking for your evening 
meal. Put balance of dough in the ice box 
—for breakfast biscuits. F ine, flaky, tempt- 
ing biscuits that fairly “pop” with goodness. 
The leavening action of \) 


Ce onses © 


never begins until the baking is put into the oven 
—exposed to oven heat. There is no loss of strength in can or 
in dough. While you are saving minutes with Calumet you 
are saving money and materials too. 


You Save when you buy it—You Save when 
you use it—You Save materials itis used with 


Reasonable in price. Certairrin results. 
Stops bake-day failures. Most economical baking 
powder you can buy or use. Sold under a guaran- 

tee of Money-Back-If-You-Are-Not-Satisfied. 


Calumet contains only 
such ingredients as have 
been approved officially by 
the U.S. Food Authorities. 






























Highest 
Quality 





THESE MEN 


Are turning their spare time into extra money each 
week, looking after new and renewal subscriptions 
for The Progressive Farmer in their communities. 
And in addition to the commission they make out 
of it, they consider they are helping to build up their 
communrities. 


Mr. 
The Progressive Farmer not only for the liberal com- gag pe 





Sivley, recently wrote us as follows: “I boost 


mission, but because I think it is the best farm publication in the South.” 
Your opportunity is just as good as theirs, as there are hundreds of new 
and renewal subscriptions to be had right in your community and tle 
business men as well as farmers need The Progressive Farmer. 

You can, therefore, turn your ‘spare time into money, as well as render 
the farmers and business men of your community a real service by 
selling them The Progressive Farmer, 

We have an attractive proposition to make you on both new and re- 
newal subscriptions. Write today for our money making offer. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER:— 


Please send me by return mail, full particulars of 
your money-making offer to local agents. 











RALEIGH, N. C. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
Address Nearest Office. 


North Carolina. 
A. M. D. LENTZ 






















/Your Garden Will Make You Big Money 


IF YOU GROW THE KINDS OF VEGETABLES 

JHE CITY FOLKS WILL PAY BIG PRICES FOR. 
A careful study of Massey's Garden Book will make your garden pay better than any 
of your flelds. Can you afford not to have Prof. Massey’s advice when his garde book 
only costes 25¢ in connection with a subscripiion to The Progressive Farmer either new 
er renewal. Ketter order today and plan your spring gardem now. , 














Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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OUR PATTERN 


i" } 
Heel * 





is 1% yards. 


Pattern, 10 cents. 


Stayle 


Price of each 
Illustrated Quarterly 
Address Pattern Department, 


Rook, 


The 


7 
ry 
44 N 
“a 
2740—A Smart Frock.—Cut in 3 sizes: 16, 18 and 20 years. Size 18 reauires 5% 
yards of 40 inch material. With plaits extended, the skirt measure bout 
1% yards at the foot. 
2761—Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust ire. 
Size 38 requires 5% yards of 36-inch material. Width of skirt at lower edge, 


2754—A Stylish Frock.—Cut in 4 sizes: 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. Size 18 requires 
45 yards of 36 inch miuterial, Width of kirt at lower edge, bout 1% 
yards, 

2762—-Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in 7 size 34,36, 38, 40, measure. 


Size 38 requires 5% yards of 44 int 


10 ce) 


DEPARTMEN 
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42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
rial. 


h mate 
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armer, 





sania 








Dress very, very simply, have plenty 
of dainty collars and cuffs, keep them 
clean and wear all the flowers you 


can. Suppose that you have a bunch 


of violets-at your belt; then use a 
very little violet water eept in 
such cases avoid perfunies. Spend 


some money on very good powder. 
Never use talcum on the face, useful 
as it is for general use, and never 
have a shiny nose. Care in this and 
in shoes means even more than the 
dress. Try to be dainty in dress in- 
stead of fine. It pays. 


‘It pays—what does that inean? I 
am a grandmother and have always 
had a houseful of boys and girls and 
I know what it means in a girl’s life 
for her to be popular. I have noticed 
that the most popular have 
dressed as I have just advised. More 
than this, such a style of dress gives 
a girl that secret satisfaction that 
nothing but cleanliness and dainti- 
ness and flowers can give and the 


girls 


| habit of which is useful to her in later 


life.—Grandmother. 
x * * 


When make buttonholes across 
and when to make them up and down 
is a thing J have just learned. I pass 


to 


it-on. All buttonboles that have to 
bear strain go crosswise. Under this 
head we find those on the backs of 
waists, on cuffs, collar band skirt 
bands and coats. 

Those buttonholes which have no 
strain are made upright. Under this 
head are those in the front of loose 


shirtwaists, skirts, men’s shirts, plack- 
ets of steeves, and the back of baby’s 


loos« robes. 


“ ~ * 
The washed appearance of thin silk 
or crepe waists may be avoided by a 
knowledge of a icw simple rules. Oily 
streaks at neck and wrists should be 
removed with gasoline before wash- 
A suds with a pure white soap 
should used. Dip and move the 
garment but never rub it. Rinse and 
put through several waters but never 
wring. Roll in a bath towel and iron 
on the wrong side with an iron that 
is not very hot. 


be 


When I was married, at the age of 
sixteen, [ knew very little about sew- 
ing or making clothes. I determined 
to learn how for I needed the money 
which hired sewing would cost—for 
many other things. 

I began by ordering a_ pat- 
tern for.a simple house dress. I 
carefully the instructions 
given with the pattern, and followed 


them exactly in every detail. My 
house dress was a marked success, 


) and so I felt that with more study and 


work T could learn to make all my 
clothes. 
In making my own clothes, and 


those for my four children, and for 


ether people, I find that it helps me 


very much to take one or more good 
style magazines; to study the various 
styles, and to adopt only the ones 
best suited to the individual and her 
purse. Those with thin purses must 
ignore the fads in styles and adopt 


the inconspicuous, sensible tashions. 

It not pattern 
intended for dif- 
ferent size; nor docs it pay to try to 
at a pattern by looking at a 
picture. Unless an expert in sew- 
ing it always pays to spend the price 
a good pattern of the right size. 
Spare moments spent in making a 
little tatting, crocheting or « 
ery will often previde attractive trim- 
ming for a home-made garment and 


does pay to 


someone 


use a 


else of a 


sruess 


ot 


ubroid- 


greatly enhance its charm. 
the simplest of dresses will look 
well it set off with carefully arrang- 


ed hair, and good looking: shoes——Mrs. 
C. Na North, R. F. D., Lenox, Ga. 


® on 


Ready-made clothing, unless of the 


very best quality, is usually inferior 
in workmanship and material to the 
clothing which can be provided for 
the same or less money if it is made 
hoi 1¢@ 
Phe farm woman can learn to make 


clothes which will answer all her pur- 


poses, with the possible exception of 
her coat suit and winter top-coat 
kor the farm woman whose oceas- 


ional trips to townare largely shopping 
trips her winter ouifit should include a 
warm top-coat, a one-piece dark dress 
a dark coat suit, two wash waists, on¢ 
dress waist of silk besides her house 
dress for work. During the summer 
it is to 

dresses 


have several one- 
for house wear, 
Chambray, or percale, trimmed simp- 
ly, with bands ‘of material in colors 
which harmonize, or in white. Tat- 
ting, crocheted lace, etc., is not suit- 
able trimming for these colored wash 
materials. For afternoon wear, for 
calling, or summer festivities, the 
white one-piece dress or white skirt 
and waist are popular. Every one 
should have at least one of the soft, 
thin voiles, or other wash materials, 
made into a simple, cool, one-piece 
dress for the very hot days on which 
one wishes to look attractive and feel 
comfortable.—Mrs. H. 


necessary 


piece wash 


BUMPTIOUS FAMILY 


Am old farmer who, 
parsimonious habits, 
tle fortune, decided 
length arrived when 
dering a family 
carriage-builder’s, 
the kind of vehicle 

“Now, 
suid 


hard work and 
had got together a lit. 
that the time had at 
he was justified in or- 
carriage. He went to e 
and described in detail 
he wished to buy. 

rubber tires 


by 


on 


I suppose you want 
the cirriage-builder. 
“No sir,’ replied old farmer in tones 
of resentment. “My folk ain't that kind. 
When they're riding they want to know it.” 
—Edinburgh Weekly Scotsman 


the 
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Saturday, March 22, 1919 


--THE NEW NORTH CAROLINA 
DOG CONTROL LAW 


$1 Tax on Male Dogs Over Six Months 
Old, $2 on Females—How Persons 
Suffering Loss From Dogs May Re- 
cover Damages—Dogs Away from 
Home Must Wear Tags 
OLLOW ING are the provisions of 
the North Carolina dog control law 

adopted by the General Assembly of 

1919: 


A Bill to be entitled, an Act to Tax Dogs in 
North Carolina and to Encourage Sheep 
Husbandry. 


The Gencral Assembly of North Carolina do 
enact: 
Section 1.—That any person owning or 


keeping about him any open female dog of 
the age of six months or older shall pay an- 


nually a license or privilege tax of two dol- 
lars, 

Section 2.—That any person owning or 
keeping any male dog, or female dog other 


than tho kind specified in section one of this 
act of the age of six months or older shall 
psy annually on each dog so owned or kept, 
a license or privilege tax of.one dollar. 
Section 2%4.—To every person paying the 
license or privilege tax prescribed in section 
one and two of this act there shall be issued 
by the sheriff a metal tag bearing county 
name, a serial number and expiration date 
which shall be attached by owner to a collar 
to always be worn by any dog when not on 
premises of the owner or when engaged in 
hunting. The Commissioner of Agriculture 
shall at all times keep on hand a supply of 
tags to be furnished the sheriff of the sev- 
eral counties: Provided, that the county 
commissioners of each county shall, by order 






duly made in regular session, make an or- 
der determining whether the collar and tag 


applied to that county. 
—That it shall be the duty of ev- 


slall be 
Section 3 


ery owner or keeper of a dog to list the same 
fi taxe ut th say tir and place that 
other pt mal property listed and the 
various tax listers in the state shall have 
proper abstracts furnished them for listing 
dogs for taxation, and any person failing or 
refusing two list uch dog or dogs shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convict- 
ion shall be fined not exceeding fifty dollars 
C imprisoned not exceeding thirty days: 
Provided, that the owner of the home or les- 
see of such owner, shali be responsible for 
listing of ony dog belonging to any member 
of hi§ family. The license or privilege tag 


herein imposed shall be due and payable on 
the first day of October of each and every 
year, and all. persons after December first 
thereafter who own or keep a dog or dogs 
upon which the license or privilege tax is not 
pald, whether said dog or dogs have been list- 
ed or not, shall beguilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction shall be fined not more than 
$50 or be imprisoned not more than 30 days. 
Upon the payment to the sheriff or tax col- 
lector of the license or privilege tax afore- 
said, such sheriff or tax collector shall give 
the owner or keeper or such dog or dogs a 
receipt for the same, which shall constitute 
8 license under the provisions of this. act. 

Section 4.—The tax listers for each town- 
ship, town and city in this state shall an- 
nually, at the time of listing property as 
requred by law, make diligent inquiry as to 
the number of dogs owned, harbored or kept 
by any persons subject to taxation, The list 
takers shall on or before the first day of 
duly in each year make a complete report to 
the sheriff or tax collector on a blank form 
furnished them by the proper authority, set- 
ting forth the name of every owner of any 
dog or dogs, how many of each, and the sex, 
ov ned or kept by such owners. Any person 
coming in possession of any dog or dogs af- 
ter listing time shall immediately ascertain 
whether such dog or dogs have been listed 
for taxes or not, and if not so listed, it is 
hereby made the duty of such owner or 
keeper of such dog or dogs to go to the 
sheriff or tax collector of his county and list 
such dog or dogs for taxes, and it is made 
the duty of the owner or keeper of such dog 
or dogs to pay the privilege or license tax as 
is herein provided for in. other cases. 

Section 6.—No person shall allow his dog 
over six months old to run at large in the 
night time unaccompanied by the owner or 
by some member of the owner's family, or 
g#ome other person by the owner's permission. 
Any person. intentionally, knowingly and 
wilfully violating this section shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall 
. be fined not exceeding $50 or imprisoned not 
exceeding 30 days and shall also be Hable in 
- damages to any person injured or suffering 
loss to his property or chattels, 

Section 6.—It is hereby made the duty of 
each list taker in the state to see that all 
dogs are listed for taxation under the pro- 
visions of this act, and the county commis- 
sioners may pay him for his services such an 
amount as may be just. Such pay shall be 
out of the money arising under this act. 

Section 7.—That the money arising under 
the provisions of this act shall be applied to 
the school funds of the county in which said 
tax is collecte@: Provided, it shall be the 
duty of the county commissioners upon com- 
plaint made to them of injury to person or 
injury to or destruction of property by any 
dog, (upon satisfactory proof of such injury) 
to appoint three freecholders to ascertain the 
amount of damages done, including neces- 
sry treatment, if any, and all reasonable 
enses incurred, and tipon the coming tn 
the report of such jury of the damage as 
aforesaid, “the said: cou commissioners 
shall order the same paid out of any moneys 
arising from the tax on dogs as provided for 
in this act. And in cases where the owner 
of such dog or dogs is known or can be as- 
certained, he shall reimburse the county to 
the amount paid out for such injury or de- 
é6truction. To enforce +f of this 









collection 
aroount, the county commissioners are here- 
by authorized and empowered to sue for the 
game. \ 


Section 8—Any person may kill any mad 


dog, and also any dog if he is killing sheep, 
cattle, hogs, goats or poultry. 
Section 9.—That all dogs when listed for 





taxes become persona! property and shall be 
governed by the laws governing other per- 
sonal property Provided, the larceny of any 
dog upon which aforesaid tax has been paid 
Shall be a misdemeanor. 

Section 10.—Any person failing to dis- 
charge any duty imposed upon him by this 
act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon convicton shall pay a fine not exceed- 
ing fifty dollars or be imprisoned not more 
than thirty days. 

Section 11.—All laws and clauses of laws 


in conflict with this act are hereby repealed: 
Provided, this act shall not have the effect 
to prevent any county from increasing the 
amount of the license privilege tax on dogs 
under the provisions of Chapter two hundred 
and six, Public Laws of North Carolina, ses- 
hundred and 


sion one thousand nine seven- 
teen, but shall be construed to repeal that 
part of same allowing counties to vote off 


said tax, 
Section 12. 
and after its 


-This act shall be in force from 
ratification. 


Potash Maaufestsners In the United 
States 


HE following firms, according to 

the United States Department of 
Agriculture, are producers of potash, 
and probably will sell to the farmers 
in carlots. If interested, write those 
nearest you. 


Potash from Cement 
Portiand Cement Co., Cementon, N. Y.; Iron- 
ton Portland Cement Co.,, Ironton, Ohio; 
Riverside Portland Cement Co., Riverside, 
California; Security Lime & Cement Co., 
Hagerstown, Md.; Olpha Portland Cement 
Easton, Pa.; California Portland 
ment Co., Colton, Cal.; Sandusky Cement 
Co., Syracuse, Ind.; Coplay Portland Cement 
Co., Coplay, Pa.; Clinchfield Portland Ce- 
ment Co., Kingsport, Tenn.; Santa Cruz 
Portland Cement Ogden, Utah; Dexter 
Portland Cement Co., Nazareth, Pa.; Ameri- 
can Potash Co., Portland, Ga.; Louisville 
Cement Co., Louisville, Ky, 


A Good Post-hole Digger 


OR hard, dry or stony ground, a 
good post-hole digger can be made 

of a piece of 1%-inch galvanized iron 
pipe about 6 feet long and a piece of 
¥%-inch steel strap 2 inches wide and 
8 or 10 inches long. The pipe is flat- 
tened slightly at one end and the 
strap driven. up into it, leaving 
about four inches extending from the 
end of the pipe. It is then welded in 
place or riveted in with heavy rivets 
The protruding end of the strap i 


Dust.—Newaygo 


Co., Ce- 


Co, 





1s 


18 
then drawn and widened to !about 3 
inches in width; and then sharpened 





529 


ed. Of course it can’t take the place 
of a solid crowbar in heavy work, 
such as moving big rocks, etc. 


(29) 


We made one of these diggers here 
at Altamont Range several years ago 
out of second-hand pipe and a piece 
of scrap steel we picked up. We made 
it in our own shop. Including labor 
and all, it did not cost us over 50 
cents, and I would not take $5 for it 
if I could not get another, 

ALTON M. WORDEN. 
Altamont Range, 
Tallahoma, Tenn. 


THE NOTE HUSBAND CARRIED 


A married man of draft age, who couldn't 
read, asked his wife to write a note to the 
board stating that his family was dependent 
upon him, Here is the note his wife wrote, 
and the husband presented it to the board: 

“Dear United States: My husband ast me 
to write you a recomment that he support 
\his family. He can't read, so don’t tell him, 
just take him. He ain't no good to me. He 
ain't don nothin’ but drink lemmen assencb 
and play a fiddle since I maried him eight 
years ago, and I gotta feed seven kids o’ 
his'n. Maybe you can get him to carry,.a@ 
gun. He's good on squirels and eatin.’ Take 








Potash from Kelp.—Swift & Co, San and tempered to a medium hardnesé, Bim and welcum. I need the grub and his 
Diego, Cal.; Southern Reduction Co., Rose- me + 4 bed for the kids. Don’t tell him this, but 
pie — bo ao ie agg 9 Co., sone Beach, This makes one of the handiest take him.” ‘ 

al.; Sea Products Co., Long each, Cal.; . } : 2 ant . 

American Products Co., Long Beach, Cal.; tools on the farm. It is lighter and 
National Kelp Potash Co., Long Beach, Cal, does more efficient work than a solid A motorist was passing through a city 

Potash from  Brines.—Boro-Solvay Co., crowbar in digging holes and like Where a certain automobile was manufac- 
Searles Lake, Cal.; American Trona Co., Log reek al te a , “ tured and saw an advertisement stating that 
Angeles, Cal.; Nebraska Potash Producers W oF ° t aiSO comes in handy tor the factory had made a record by assembling 
Association, Omaha, Nebraska. prying up bridge planks, boards from a car in seven minutes. He called up the 

Potash from Alunite.—Mineral Products buildi . t1e¢ factory and asked if it was true. 

. é cts ( xs - fenec and anv. 
Co., 208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Il!.; Plor- old puildings os O1G _ edie and any “Yes,"" came the reply. “Why?” 
ence Mining & Milling Co., Marysvale, Utah. Where else that a light lever is need- “I've got the car.”’—Exchange 














Champion 75-18 
Price $1.00 


Dependable 
Spark Plugs 


Withstand Shocks of 300 Sledge 
Hammer Blows Per Minute | 


The results of various exhaus- 
tive factory tests imposed upon 
Champion Spark Plugs complete- 
ly demonstrate their ability to 
endure every punishment your 
car’s engine can impose. 

The test illustrated here is 
known as the “shoek test.’? The 
shdck, which the Champion Spark 
Plug must survive without in- 
jury, is the equivalent toa weight 
of 314 pounds, dropping with the 
rapidity of 300 times per minute. 

The qualities that enable 
Champion Spark Plugs to suc- 
cessfully withstand such severe 
trials are largely a result of ten 


years’ study and experimenting 
that developed our patented gas- 
ket construction and our Number 
3450 insulator. 


This superior Insulator offers 


21% times the resistance to shock 
and vibration compared with the 
best previousinsulator. That is 
one of the several reasons why 
Champion Spark Plugs are more 
durable and dependable than 
ordinary spark plugs. 


There is a Champion Spark 


Plug for every type of motor car, 
motor truck, tractor, motorcycle 
and stationary engine. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 
Champion Spark Plug Co., of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 





























DAVID HARUM 


A STORY OF AMERICAN LIFE 


BY EDWARD NOYES PRESCOTT 


Copyright 1898, by D. Appleton & Co., and published in The 
Progressive Farmer by special arrangement 




















LIST OF CHARACTERS 


David Harum, who runs the ema!) bank 
in Homevilie, but is mostly interested in 
borses and human nature. 

Polly Bixbee, his widowed sister. 

John Lenox, reared in wealth in New 
York City, but whose father died. bank- 
rupt. He then begins work in David 
Harum's bank. 

Mary Blake, a gir) friend of John 
Lenox’ with whom he has unexpectedly 
renewed acquaintance on a sea voyage. 











SYNOPSIS: 

While traveling in Europe, young John 
Lenox, brought up as a rich man's son, 
decides to return to his. home in America 
and “settle down.’’ On shipboard he renews 
@ childhood acquaintance with Mary Blake, 
now a beautiful young society woman. John 
suspects all is not well with his father’s bus- 
iness affairs, and upon his father’s suggest- 
fon, begine the study of law. The older 
Lenox commits suicide and it is found his 
fortune is tied up in worthless bonds and 
mining property for which there is no sale. 
Having no special fitness for law, John ac- 
cepts the position as bookkeeper in David 
Harum’s bank at Homeville. Harum is 
noted for his keenneas in horse trading and 
his knowledge of human nature. 


ae 


CHAPTER XXIi.—(Continued) 
ES’M,” she went on, “she left him 
an’ went out West somewhere, an’ 

that was the last of her; an’ when 
her two boys got old enough to look 
after themselves a little, they quit 
him too, an’ they wa’n’t no way grow- 


ed up neither. Wa’al, the long an’ 
short on’t was that ‘’Lish got goin’ 
down hill ev’ry way, health an’ all, 
till he hadn’t nothin’ left but his dis- 
position, an’ fairly got onter the 
town. The’ wa’n’t nothin’ for it but 
to send him to the county house on- 
less somebody ’d s’port him. Wa’al, 
the committee knew Dave was his 
brother, an’ one on ’em come to see 
him to see if he’d come forwud an’ 
help out, an’ he seen Dave right here 
in this room, an’ Dave made me stay 
an’ hear the hull thing. Man’s name 
was Smith, I remember, a peaked lit- 
tle man with long chin whiskers that 
he kep’ clawin’ at with his fingers. 
Dave let him tell his story, an’ he 
didn’t» say nothin’ fer a minute or 
two, an’ then he says, ‘What made ye 
come to me?’ he says. ‘Did he send 
ye?’ 

“‘Wa’al,’ says Smith, ‘when it was 
clear that he couldn’t do nothin’, we 
ast him if the’ wa’n’t nobody could 
put up fer him, an’ he said you was 
his brother, an’ well off, an’ hadn’t 
ought to let him go t’ the poorhouse.’ 








“‘He said that, did he?’ says Dave. 


“‘Amountin’ to that,’ says Smith. 
“‘Wa’al,’ says Dave, ‘it’s a good 


Many years sence I see ‘Lish, an’ 
mebbe you know him better ’n I do. 
You know him some time, eh?’ 

“Quite a number o’ years,’ 
Smith. 

“*What sort of a feller was he,’ says 
Dave, ‘when he was somebody? Putty 
good feller? good citizen? good 
neighbor? lib’ral? kind to his fam’ly? 
ev’rybody like him? gen/’ally pop’lar, 
an’ all that?’ 

“Wa’al,’ says Smith, wigglin’ in his 
chair an’ pullin’ out his whiskers 
three four hairs to a time, ‘I guess he 
come short of all that.’ 

“‘F’umph?!’ says Dave, ‘I guess he 
did! Now, honest,’ he says, ‘is the’ 
man, woman, or hild in Whitcom’ 
that knows ’Lish Harum that’s got a 
good word fer him? or ever knowed 
of his doin’ or sayin’ anythin’ that 
hadn’t got a mean side to it some 
way?- Didn’t he drive his wife off, 
out an’ out? an’ didn’t his two boys 
hey to quit him soon ’s they could 
travel? An’, says Dave, ‘if any one 
was to ask you to figure out a pattern 
of the meanest human skunk you was 
capable of thinkin’ of, wouldn’t it-—- 
honest, now!’ Dave says, ‘honest, now 
—weuldn’t it be ’s near like ’Lish Ha- 


says 


rum as one buckshot ’s like an- 
other?’” 
“My!” exclaimed Mrs. Cullom. 


“What did Mr. Smith say to that?” 
“Wa’al,’ replied Mrs. Bixbee, “he 
didn’t say nuthin’ at fust, not in so 
many words. He sot fer a minute 
clawin’ away at his whiskers—an’ 
he’d got both hands into ’em by that 
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Give special care to 
your truck 


The farm truck makes money 
for the farmer just so long as it 
runs at minimum cost forrepairs 
and layups. Geared low, the truck 
engine develops heat less only 
than that of the tractor. 


Inferior oil that breaks down 
under heat and forms sediment 
is responsible for almost every 
difficulty with the truck engine. 


Veedoil, the lubricant that re- 
sists heat, reduces sediment 
| formed by 86%. 


Because it resists heat, Veedo! 
reduces evaporation 25% to 50%. 
This means great economy per 
mile and per gallon as well as 
protection against ordinary en- 
gine troubles. 




















Don’t let inferior oil 








Ordinary oil Veedol after 
efter use use 

Showing sediment formed 
after 500 milee of running 


stop your tractor 


INETY per cent of the en- 
gine troubles of a tractor are 
preventable. With proper 

care and attention there need be no 
stops or layups for repairs during the 
months when your tractor is in con- 
tinuous service. 

At harvest .or ploughing time 
your machine may be worth several 
hundred dollars a day. If it stops, 
you not only lose its service but pay 
repair bills in addition. 

Inferior oil is the cause of 90% of 
tractor engine trouble. Excessive 
dilution of the oil supply by fuel; 
loose bearings; overheating; excess- 
ive carbon deposits; knocking—all 
are directly traceable to poor oil. 


Solving tractor problems 


The special problem of tractor 
lubrication arises from the fact that 
a tractor runs at full engine speed 
for hours at a time. Tremendous 
heat is developed. 

Under this intense heat ordinary 
cil breaks down very rapidly, form- 
ing large quantities of sediment 
which has no lubricating value. 

How Veedol, the lubricant that 
resists heat, prevents the formation 
of sediment is shown by the two 
bottles illustrated above. ; 

Veedol is used and approved and 
recommended by leading tractor 
manufacturers, and carried in stock 
and sold by their agents throughout 


the United States and Canada. In 
the official tests at the tractor dem- 
onstration at Salina, July 23rd and 
24th, 1918, Veedol Special Heavy 
was used by all the leading tractor 
manufacturers. It was proven that 
Veedot Special Heavy was superior 
to other oils for the automobile type 
of tractor, as on examination it was 
found that the crankcase contained 
a lower percentage of kerosene con- 
tamination. ‘Its kerosene content 
was 25% less than the average tests 
of the other makes of ordinary trac- 
tor oil. 

Vv 1 Special Heavy is recom- 
mendé@ particularly by Fordson and 
International Harvester Company 
dealers. 


Bay Veedol today 


Your dealer has Veedol in stock or can 
get it for you. If he cannot supply you, 
write us for the name of the nearest 
Veedol dealer. Enclose 10c for a copy of 
the 100-page Veedol book describing in- 
ternal combustion engines. This book 
will save you many dollars and help 
you keep your gasoline engines running 
at minimum cost, 


TIDE WATER OIL COMPANY 
Veedol Department 
552 Bowling Green Building, New York 


Branches or distributors in all principal 
cities of the United States and Canada 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


time—an’ then he made a move as if 
he gin the hull thing up an’ was 
goin’. Dave set lookin’ at him, an’ 
then he says, ‘You ain’t goin’, air ye?’ 

“*Wa’al,’ says Smith, ‘feelin’ ’s you 
do, I guess my arrant here ain’t goin’ 
t’ amount to nothin’, an’ I may’s well.’ 

““No you set still a minute,’ says 
Dave. ‘If you'll answer my question 
honest an’ square, I’ve got sunthin’ 
more to say to ye. Come, now,’ he 
says. 

“‘Wa'al,’ says Smith, ‘with a kind 
of give-it-up sort of grin, ‘I guess you 
sized him up about rght. I didn’t 
come to see you on ’Lish Harum’s ac- 
count. I come fer the town of Whit- 
com.’ An’ then he spunked up some 
an’ says, ‘I don’t give a darn,’ he says, 
‘what comes of 'Lish, an’ I don’t know 
nobody as does, fur’s he’s person’ly 
concerned; but-he’s got to be a town 
charge less ’n you take ’m off our 
hands.’ 

“Dave turned to me an’ says, jest as 
if he meant it, ‘How ’d you like to 
have him here, Polly?’ 


“Dave Harum!’ I says, ‘what be 
you thinkin’ of, seein’ what he is, an’ 
alwus was, an’ how he alwus treated 
you? Lord sakes!’ I says, ‘you ain’t 
thinkin’ of it!’ 

“‘Not much,’ he says, with an ugly 
kind of a smile, such as I never see in 
his face, not much! Not under this 
roof, or any roof of mine, if it wa’n’t 
more’n my cow stable—an”, he says, 
turnin’ to Smith, ‘this is what I want 
to say to you: You’ve done all right. 
I hain’t no fault to find with you. 
But I want you'to go back an’ say to 
’‘Lish Harum that you’ve seen me. 
an’ that I told you that not one 
cent of my money nor one mossel o’ 
my food would ever go to keep him 
alive one minute of time; that if I 
had an empty hogpen I wouldn’t let 
him sleep in’t overnight, much less to 
bunk in with a decent hog. You tell 
him that I said the poor-house was 
his proper dwellin’, barrin’ the jail, 
an’ that it’d have to be a dum’d sight 
poorer house ’n I ever heard of not to 
}be a thousan’ times too good fer 
| him,’” 





“My!” exclaimed Mrs. Cullon again. 
I can’t really ’magine it of Dave.” 


e 
“Wa’ll,” replied Mrs. Bixbee. “I told 
ye how set he is on his young days, 
an’ nobody knows how cruel mean 
’"Lish used to be to him; but I never 
see it come out of him so ugly before, 
though I didn’t blame him a mite. But 
I hain’t told ye the upshot: ‘Now,’ he 
says to Smith, who set with his 
mouth gappin’ open, ‘you understand 
how [ feel about the feller’ an’ I’ve 
got good reason for it. I want you to 
promise me that you'll say to him, 
word fer word, jes’ what I’ve said to 
you about him, an’ I’ll do this: You 
folks send him to the poorhouse, an’ 
let him git jes’ what the rest on ’em 
gits—no more an’ no less—as long ’s 
he lives. Whenhe dies you git him 
the tightest coffin you kin buy, to 
keep him f’m spilin’ the earth as long 
as may be, an’ then you send me the 
hull bill. But this has got to be be- 
tween you an’ me only. You c’n tell 
the rest of the committee what you 
like, but if you ever tell a livin’ soul 
about this here understandin’, an’ I 
find it out, I’ll never pay one cent, an’ 
you'll’ be to blame. I’m willin’, on 
them terms, to stan’ between the 
town of Whit:om’ an’ harm; but fer 
*Lish Harum, not one sumarkee! Is 
it a barg’in?’ Dave says. 


} 
| 
,a 
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“Ves, sir,’ says Smith, puttin’ out 
his hand. ‘An’ I guess,’ le says, ‘f’m 
all ’t I c’n gather, thet you’re doin’ 
all ’t we could expect, an’ more too,’ 
an’ off he put.” 

“How ’d it come out?” asked Mrs. 
Cullom, 

“*Lish lived about two year,” replied 
Aunt Polly, “an’ Dave done as he 
agreed, but even then when he come 
to settle up, he told Smith he didn’t 
want no more said about it ’n could 





be helped.” 
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“Wa’a'l,” said Mrs. Cullom, “it seems 
to me as if David did take care on him 
iiter all, fur ’s spendin’ money was 
oncerned.,” 

“That’s the way it looks to me,” said 
Mrs. Bixbee, “but David likes to think 
t‘other. He meant to be awful mean, 
an’ he was—as mean as he could— 
but the fact is, he didn’t reelly know 
how. My sakes! Cynthy (looking at 
the clock), I’ll hev to excuse myself 
fer a spell. Ef you want to do any 
fixin’ up ’fore dinner, jest step into 
my bedroom. I’ve laid some things 
ut on the bed, if you should happen 
to want any of ’em,” and she hurried 
cut of the room. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


The Christmas Dinner at Mrs. Bix- 
bee’s 

AVID’S house stood about a hun- 

dred feet back from the street, fac- 
ing the east. The main body of the 
house was of two stories (through 
which ran a deep bay in front), with 
mansard roof. On the south were 
two stories of the “wing,” in which 
were the “settin’ room,” Aunt Polly’s 
room, and, above, David’s quarters. 
Ten minutes or so before one o'clock 
John rang the bell at the front door. 

“Sairy’s busy,” said Mrs. Bixbee 
.pologetically as she let him in, “an’ 
-0 I come to the door myself.” 

“Thank you very much,” said John. 
“Mr. Harum told me to come over 
a little before one, but perhaps I ought 
tu have waited a few minutes longer.” 

“No, it’s all right,” she replied, “for 

ebbe you'd like to wash an’ fix up 
‘fore dinner, so I’ll jes’ show ye where 
to,” and she led the way upstairs and 
into the “front parlor bedroom.” 

“There,” she said, “make yourself 
omf’table, an’ dinner "ll be ready in 
bout ten minutes,” 

for a moment John mentally rubbed 
his eyes. Then he turned and caught 
hoth of Mrs. Bixbee’s hands and look- 
ed at her, speechless. When he found 
words he said: “I don’t know what 
to say, nor how to thank you properly. 

don’t believe you know how kind 
this is.” 

“Don’t say nothin’ about it,” she 
protested, but with a look of great 
satisfaction. “I done it jest t’ relieve 
my mind, because ever sence you fust 
come, I ben worryin’ over your bein’ 
at that nasty tavern,” and she made 
. motion to go. 

“You and your brother,” said John 
earnestly, still holding her hands, 
“have made me a gladder and happier 
than this Christmas day than I have 
been for a very long time.” 

“T’m glad on’t,” she said heartily, 
“an’ I hope you'll be com’ftable an’ 
contented here: I must go°now an’ 
help Sairy dish up. Come down to 
the settin’ room when you're ready,” 





and she gave his hands a little 
squeeze. 
“Aunt Po , | beg pardon, Mrs. 


Rixbee,” said John, moved by a sudden 
impulse, “do you think you could find 
it in your heart to complete my hap- 
piness by giving me a kiss? It’s 
Christmas, you know,” he added smil- 
ingly. 

Aunt Polly colored to the roots of 
ber hair. “Wa’a’l,” she said, with a 
little laugh, “seein’ ’t I’m old enough 
to be your mother, I guess ’t won’t 
hurt me none,” and as she went down 
the stairs she softly rubbed her lips 
with the side of her forefinger. 


John understood now why David 
nad looked out of the bank window 
30 often that morning. All his be- 
longings were in Aunt Polly’s best 
bedroom, having been moved over 
from the Eagle while he and David 
had been in the office. A delightful 
room it was, in immeasurable contrast 
to his squalid surroundings at that 
hostelry. The spacious bed, with its 
suowy counterpane and silk patch- 
work “comf’table” folded on the foot, 
the bright fire in the open stove, the 





the soft carpet 


and 


big bureau and glass, 
the table for 
standing in the bay, his books on the 
broad mantel, and his dressing things 
laid out ready to his hand, not to 
mention an ample supply of dry tow 
els on the rack 


writing reading 


The poor fellow’s life during the 
weeks which he had lived in Home- 
ville had been utterly in contrast with 
any prev experience. Neverthe- 
less he had _tried to make the best of 
it, and to endure the monotony, the 
dullness, the entire lack of compan- 
ionship and entertainment with what 
philosophy he could muster. The 
hours spent in the office were the best 
part of the day. He could manage to 
find occupation for all of them, though 
a village bank is not usually a scene 
of active bustle. Many of the peo- 
ple who did business there diverted 
him somewhat, and most of them 
seemed never too much in a hurry 
to stand around and talk the sort of 


10us 


After 
with his 
duties and the people he came in con- 
tact with, David gave less personal 
attention to the affairs of the bank; 
but he was in and out frequently dur- 
ing the day, and rarely failed to in- 
terest his cashier with his observa- 
tions and remarks. 

But the long winter evenings had 
been very bad. After supper, a meal 
which revolted every sense, there had 
been as many hours to be got through 
with as he found wakeful, an empty 
stomach often adding to the number 
of them, and the only resource for 
passing the time had been reading, 
which had often been well-nigh im- 
possible for sheer physical discom- 
fort. As has been remarked, the 
winter climate of the middle portion 
of New York State-is as bad as can 
be imagined. His light was a kero- 
sene lamp of half-candle power, and 
his appliance for warmth consisted of 


that 
had 


thing 
John 


interested them 
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a small wood stove, which (as Da- 
vid would have expressed it) “took 
two men an’ a boy” to keep in action, 
and was either red hot or exhausted. 


As from the depths of a spacious 
lounging chair he surveyed his new 
surroundings, he contrasted them with 
those from which he had been rescued 
out of pure kindness, his heart was 
full, and it can hardly be imputed to 
him as a weakness that for a moment 
his eyes filled with tears of gratitude 
and happiness—no less. 


Indeed, there were four happy peo- 
ple at David's table that Christmas 
day. Aunt Polly had “smartened up” 
Mrs. Cullom with collar and cuffs, 
and in various ways which the mind 
of man comprehendeth not in detail; 
and there had been some arranging 
of her hair as well, which altogether 


‘had so transformed and transfigured 


her that John thought that he should 
hardly have known her for the forlorn 
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Have You Seen the New 


STUDEBAKER CARS? 


Built to Meet the Needs of Rural Service and 
Proved On the Country Roads of America 


distinctive in design, with powerful 

and economical motors, built for heavy 
duty service; intermediately located trans- 
mission; genuine leather upholstery; Gypsy 
top with oval plate glass windows in rear; 
permanent and lustrous finish. 


To make sure of their ability to deliver 
continuous service under all eonditions, 
original cars of each new model were given 
a 10,000 mile endurance test on the worst 
country roads of America. Thousands of cars 
in owners’ hands have since convincingly 
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proved their correctness of design and me- 
chanical excellence. 
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fenders, and cuts its own gears and other 
vital parts, thus eliminating middlemen’s 
profits. Only because of these manufactur- 
ing advantages and large quantity produc- 
tion is Studebaker abk to build such high 
quality cars at their respective prices. 

The name Studebaker is your assurance 
of lasting satisfaction. 
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creature whom he had encountered in 
the morning. And as he looked at 
the still fine eyes, large and brown, 
and shining for the first time in many 
a year with a soit light of happiness, 
he felt that he could understand how 

was that Billy P. had married the 
village girl. 

Mrs. Bixbee was grand in black silk, 
lace collar fastened with a shell- 
cameo pin not quite as large as a 
aucer, and John caught the sparkle 
of a diamond on her plump left hand 
-David’s Christmas gift—with regard 
to which she had spoken apologeti- 
eally to Mrs. Cullom: 


“IT told David that I was ever so 
much obliged to him, but I didn’t want 
a dimun’ more’n a cat wanted a flag, 
an’ I thought it was jest throwin’ 
away money. But he would have it— 
said I c’d sell it an’ keep out the poor- 
house some day, mebbe.” 

David had not made much change 
in his usual raiment, but he was 
shaved to the blood, and his round 
red face shone with soap and satis- 
faction. As he tucked his napkin into 
his shirt collar, Sairy brought in the 
tureen of oyster soup, and he remark- 
ed as he took his first spoonful of the 
stew, that he was “hungry ‘nough t’ 
eat a graven imidge,” a condition that 


able to sympathize with 
after his two days of fasting on 
crackers and such provisions as he 
could buy at Purse’s. It was, on the 
he reflected, the most enjoy- 
ever ate. Never 
was such a turkey; and to see it give 
way under David’s skillful knife— 
wings, drumsticks, second joint, side 
bones, breast—was an elevating and 
memorable experience. And such po- 
tatoes, mashed in cream; such boiled 
onions, turnips, Hubbard squash, suc- 
cotash, stewed tomatoes, celery, cran- 
berries, “currant jelly!” Oh! and to 
“top off” with, a mince pie to die for 
and a pudding (new to John, but just 
you try it some time) of steamed In- 
dian meal and fruit, with a sauce of 
cream sweetened with shaved maple 
sugar. 


“What'll you have?” 
Mrs. Cullom, “dark 
meat” 

“Anything,” she replied meekly, 
“I’m not partic’ler. Most any part of 
a turkey ‘Il taste good, I guess.” 

“All right,” said David. “Don’t care 
means 4 little o’ both. I alwus know 
what to give Polly—piece o’ the sec- 
ond jint an’ the last-thing-over-the- 
fence. Nice ’n rich fer scraggly folks,” 
he remarked. “How fer you, John?” 


John was 


whole, 


able dinner that he 


said David to 
meat? white 


—little o’ both, eh?” and he heaped 
the plate till our friend begged him 
to keep something for himself. 


The meal proceeded in silence for a 
few minutes. Mrs. Cullom had said 
but little, but John noticed that her 
diction was more conventional than 
in her talk with David and himself 
in the morning, and that her manner 
at the table was distinctly refined, 
although she ate with apparent ap- 
petite, not to say hunger. Presently 
she said, with an air of making con- 
versation, “I suppose you’ve always 
lived in the city, Mr. Lenox?” 

“It has always been my home,” he 
replied, “but I have been away a good 
deal.” 


“T suppose folks in the city go to 
theaters a. good deal,” she remarked. 


“They have a great many oppor- 
tunities,” said John, wondering what 
she was leading up to. But he was 
not to discover, for David broke in 
with a chuckle. 

“Ask Polly, Mis’ Cullom,” he said. 
“She c’n tell ye all about the theater, 
Polly kin.” Mrs. Cullom looked from 
David to Mrs. Bixbee, whose face was 
suffused. 


“Tell her,” said David, with a grin. 
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International Motor Trucks 
For Country Road Hauling 


F ALL the motor trucks offered 
for farmers’ use, the International 
should be, and we believe is, the most 


satisfactory. 


This Company knows the country — 
Farmers know our 


roads, farms, and all. 


standards of quality and service. 
we offer a motor truck for farmers’ use, 
it is understood that the truck will do the 
work expected of it at a cost farmers can 


afford. 


The International Motor Truck is built 
for carrying capacity loads on country 
It gives satisfactory everyday 
service, the kind that farmers must have. 
When an emergency comes—a tough 
piece of road, asteep hill, a rush trip, a 
bad day — the International has the re- 


roads. 


When town. 


service.”” 


serve power, speed, and endurance to 
carry it through. 

Mr. L. C. Henry of Utica, Minn., pur- 
chased an International Motor Truck to 
haul his live stock and farm produce to 
market and to bring return loads from 
He says, 
nearly every kind of hauling. 
more time than any other machine in our farm 
Five of Mr. Henry’s neighbors bought 
International Motor Trucks when they learned, 


‘‘We use the truck for 
It saves 


from his experience, what a useful economical 


farm machine he had. 

There are four sizes of International Motor 
Trucks — 1,500, 2,000, 3,000 and 4,000 pounds 
capacity, with bodies suitable for every kind of 
hauling. We have a dealer, a branch house, or 
a service station somewhere near 
line can be seen, or we will send full information 
promptly if you will write us. 


ou, where the 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


“IT wish you'd shet up,” she exclaim- 
ed. “I sha’n’t do nothin’ of the sort.” 

“Ne’: mind,” said David cheerfully, 
"Pll teli ye, Mis’ Cullom.” 

“Dave Harum!” expostulated Mrs. 
Bixbee, but he proceeded without 
heed of the protest. 

“Polly an’ I,” he said, “went down 
to New York one spring some years 
ago. Her nerves was some wore out 
‘long of diff’rences with Sairy about 
clearin’ up the woodshed, an’ bread 
risin’s, an’ not bein’ able to suit her- 
self up to Purse’s in the qual’ty of 
silk velvit she wanted fer a Sunday- 
go-to-meetin’ gown, an’ I thought a 
spell off’d do her good. Wa’al, the 
day after we got there I says to her 
while we was havin’ breakfast—it was 
picked-up el’phant on toast, near ’s 
I c’n remember, wa’n’t it, Polly?” 

“That’s as near the truth as most 
o’ the rest on’t so fur,” said Polly with 
a sniff. 


“Wa’al, I says to her,” he proceeded, 
untouched by her scorn, “‘How’d you 
like to go t’ the theater? You hain’t 
never ben,’ I says, ‘an’ now you're 
down here you may jest as well see 
somethin’ while you got a chanst,’ I 
says. Up to that time,” he remarked, 
as it were in passing, “she‘d ben some- 
what prejuced ’ginst theaters, an’ - 

“Wa’al,” Mrs. Bixbee broke in, “I 
guess what we see that night was cal’- 
lated 4 

“You hold on,” he interposed. “I’m 
tellin’ this story. You hada chanst to 
an’ wouldn’t. Anyway,” he resumed, 
“she allowed she’d try it once, an’ we 
agreed we'd go somewheres that 
night. But somethin’ happened to 
put it out o’ my mind, an’ I didn’t 
think on’t agin till I got back to the 
hotel for supper. So I went to the 
feller at the news-stand an’ says, ‘Got 
any show-tickits fer to-night?’ 

“*Theater?’ he says. 


“ 


‘I reckon so,’ I says. 

“‘Wa’al,’ he says, ‘I hain’t got noth- 
in’ now but two seats fer ‘Clyanthy.’ 

“Ts it a good show?’ I says—‘moral, 
an’ so on? I’m goin’ to take my sis- 
ter, an’ she’s a little pertic’ler about 
some things,’ I says. He kind o’ grin- 
ned, the feller did. ‘I’ve took my wife 
twice, an’ she’s putty pertic’ler her- 
self,’ he says, laughin.’” 

“She must ’a’ been,” remarked Mrs. 
Bixbee with a sniff that spoke vol- 
umes of her opinion of “the feller’s 
wife.” David emitted a chuckle, 

“Wa’al,” he continued, “I took the 
tickits on the feller’s recommend, an’ 
the fact of his wife’s bein’ so pertic’ler, 
an’ after supper we went. It was a 
mighty handsome place inside, gilded 
an’ carved all over like the outside 
of a sirkis wagon, an’ when we went 
}in the orchestry was playin’ an’ the 
people was comin’ in, an’ after we’d 
set a .few minutes 1 says to Polly, 
| ‘What do you think on’t?’ I says. 
| “I don’t see anythin’ very unbe- 
|comin’ so fur, an’ the people looks 
| respectable enough,’ she says. 

“‘No jail birds in sight so fur 
c’n see so fur, be they?’ I says. 
| he, he, he!” 

“You needn’t make me out more of 
a gump ’n I was,” protested Mrs. Bix- 
bee. “An’ you was jest as——”" Da- 
| vid held up his finger at her. 
| “Don’t you sp’ile the story by dis- 
countin‘ the sequil. Wa’al, putty soon 
the band struck up some kind of a 
dancin’ tune, an’ the curt’in went up, 
an, a girl come prancin’ down to the 
footlights an’ begun singin’ an’ dane- 
in’, an’, scat my ——! to all human 
appearances you c’d ’a’ covered evry 
dum thing she had on with a postage 
stamp.” John stole a glance at Mrs. 
Cullom. She was staring at the 
speaker with wide-open eyes of hor- 
ror and amazement. 


(To be continued) 
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Frequently during the coming twelve 
months we expect to say, “For fuller infor- 
mation on this subject, see our 1919 ‘‘Refer- 
ence Special.” If every reader will preserve 
this issue it will help both us and him. 
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What the Legislature of North 
Carolina Did 


(Concluded from page 21, column 4) 





mg for a State Highway Commission- 
r at a salary of not over $5,500 under 
board of four persons, to direct the 
building of “a system of modern high- 
ays acceptable to the United States 
vernment, connecting by the most 
practicable routes the various county 
and other principal towns of 
‘ry county in the state.” In the 
construction of such highways prefer- 
ties paying 


> tls 


e:ce will be given to cout 
one-fourth of the total expenses. In 
other words, in all such the 
Foderal government will pay one-half 
the cost of the roads, the state one- 
fourth, and the county one-fourth. 

{it does look as if the counties should 
be willing to put up 25 per cent of the 
cost of a modern, scientifically super- 
vised state highway system such as is 
here proposed. 

Perhaps an even more valuable road 
act was that requiring every county 
issuing road bonds hereafter to set 
aside funds for road maintenance 
also, instead of building roads and 
then letting them go speedily to ruin, 
as has been so often done heretofore. 


cases 


Miscellaneous Legislation 


N FRAMING the new child labor 
law both House and Senate and par- 
ticularly the House, seem to have sur- 
rendered to the dictation of wealthy 
manufacturers — both wealthy and 
short-sighted, in fact, because the con- 
science of the state will no longer 
tolerate efforts to avoid a whole- 
hearted enforcement of laws designed 
to protect childhood in industry. 

The writer believes most strongly 
in the primary system of selecting 
important state officers and we are 
giad the legislature made no effort 
to repeal the primary law. It should 
have improved the machinery, how- 
ever, just as it should also have im- 
proved the state’s election machinery. 
Just because Republicans asked for 
this, some Democrats thought it 
should not be granted — which is 
mighty sorry politics; and it was good 
to see men like Bryant of Durham, 
Doughton of Alleghany and Gold of 
Guilford rise superbly above it. We 
ought to have the secret ballot both 
in primary elections and regular elec- 
tions. Nothing else would so surely 
prevent corrupt practices. Men will 
not buy votes when they can’t know 
whether or not the thing bought is 
delivered. And while we favor the 
primary, we also favor the “short bal- 
lot” idea. Purely administrative of- 
fices, like the state auditor, state 
treasurer, secretary of state and at- 
torney-general might well be elimi- 
nated from primary elections and (by 
constitutional amendment) from reg- 
ular elections also. 

One very useful action of the legis- 
lature was that enlarging the “blue 
sky” law so as to give the State Insur- 
ance Commissioner authority to pro- 
tect the people against the sale of 
shares of stock in corporations or- 
ganized to fleece the ignorant and 
unsuspecting. If anybody comes into 
your community hereafter trying to 
sell mining stock, oil stock, fisheries 
stock, or any other kind of stock in 
any company, you can have it investi- 
gated by writing the State Insurance 
Commissioner, Raleigh, N. C. 

The national prohibition amend- 
ment was ratified by the General As- 
sembly, but the House rejected prac- 
tically all state plans looking to bet- 
ter enforcement of prohibition here. 
To offset this failure in matters of 
public morals, however, the legisla- 
ture must be credited with its superb 
achievement in providing ‘the strictest 
legislation ever proposed in this state 
against the social evil. 


Senator J. A. Brown, an exceedingly 
useful member, urged the holding of 
a state constitutional convention, but 
we believe the House did well to post- 





pone this two years and let the people 
vote on the income tax amendment 
next year without danger of confu- 
sion. 

All in all, it was a very useful body. 
There was little partisanship and in 
practically all legislation Democrats 
and Republicans worked together so 
that legislators of both parties, as well 
as Governor Bickett, whose states- 
man-like message foreshadowed many 
of these reforms, and the presiding 
officers, Speaker Brummitt and Lieut. 
Governor Gardner, may all “point with 
pride” to the progressive legislation 
we have here chronicled. The House 
was unfortunately less progressive 
than the Senate. Somehow or other 
some of our most progressive men 
seem to prefer the so-called “dignity” 
of being a “Senator” to the larger 
opportunities for leadership and 
achievement which service in the 
House often offers. 





How Selecting Seed Corn Has Paid 
One Farmer 

AsouT eight or ten years back I 

started with a strain of the Bigg’s 

seven-eared corn. I liked the corn 

with three exceptions: first, ears were 

too small; second, grains too shallow; 


third, it grew too tall. Notwithstand- 
ing these faults, I could raise more 
pounds per acre than with any other 
corn I had ever tried. 

I set out to remedy these faults, 
and the results of a few years’ ef- 
fort have produced a two or double- 
eared corn of good size and a fairly 
deep grain. I have bred the stalks to 


a low and rather stocky plant Chis 
corn grows so near to the ideal type 
that I have named it Duplex corn. 
In 1918 [ harvested 500 bushels-.from 
ten acres without a pound of com- 
mercial fertilizer. The land on which 
this corn grew was of medium 


strength, with a thin stand of crimson 
clover upon which I spread barn and 
lot manure as thin as I could with a 
spreader. This field averaged just 
about two good ears to i.e stalk— 
one ear and three ears being the ex- 
ceptions. 


When I started this breeding pro- 
cess barren stalks were common, but 
now they are rare. Some one may 
ask how I did this; it was simply by 
careful field selection, and breeding 
plats. I never select corn near a bar- 
ren, stalk, and refuse all but a double- 
eared corn. I want my breeding plot 
secluded as much as possible from 
other corn. About the time the corn 
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puts out tassels and shoots, watch it 
closely and never allow a plant you 
do not like to ripen pollen. If it is 
growing too high, detassel it; if it 
seems to be starting too many shoots, 
detassel it; and by all means if it looks 
like it is not going to shoot at all, 


do not let it ripen pollen. If this 
practice is strictly followed for a few 
years, lam : this country will pro- 
duce a much larger corn crop. I am 
sure that I make at least one-third 
more corn per acre now than I did 
before I began breeding and selecting 
my seed corn A. T. OLIVE, 


Apex, N. C. 





Visible Supply of Cotton 


THE world's visible supply of cotton, as 
shown by the latest report of the New 

Orleans Cotton Exchange compares with the 

same dates in previous years as follows: 


AMERICAN COTTON 
Increase compared with last year.. 601,805 
Increase compared with year before. 5,630 
ALL KINDS, INCLUDING AMERICAN 


Increased compared with last year.. 847,741 
Increase compared with year before 716,250 


Repair Your Own Car 


P. T. Hines tn his new book. ‘Hines’ Automobile 
Book,’’ comes pretty near telling you how to make any 
ropairs necessary. It will save you its cost many times 
over. A year’s subscription to The Progressive Farmer 
and a paper bound copy both for $1.25. 








ertilizer pays 


etter if it’s 


ROYSTER’S 


FERTILIZER 





TRADE MARK 


. s * 
REGISTERED, 





ORDER NOW AND AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY 


Norfolk Va. Richmond, Va. Tarboro,N.C. Charlotte,N.C. Washington, N.C. 
Columbia, S.C. Spartanburg, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. Macon, Ga. Columbus, Ga. 


Montgomery, Ala. 


Baltimore, Md. Toledo, O. 
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THE SOUTH CAROLINA LEG- 
ISLATURE 


State-wide Compulsory Attendance 
At Last—State Warehouse System 
Strengthened — Road Legislation 
Disappointing. 


CTS of the recent 

General Assembly 
dominantly inclined to agricultural 
effort, but measures of far 
reaching importance to rural districts 
and community development were 
placed on the statute books. 


the 
were not pre- 


ses sion of 


several 


s¢ was the compul- 
law, which 


Chief among thx 
sory atte 
requires parents or guardians to send 
all children between the ages of eight 
and 14 years to the 
four months or 80 days 
Prior to the passage of this act a 
measure was placed on the statute 
books four years ago known as the op- 
tional compulsory school attendance 


school ndance 


schools 
year. 


public 
each 











{THE HOME BEAUTIFUL— | 


Surround YOUR HOME with FLOWERS NOW 
Make it so fascinating that Happiness and Con- 


teiitment cannot be kept away. sd 
Write TODAY for SPRING CIRCULAR aiving 
prices and directions on plants, shrubs, vines and 


that will bloom THIS SKASON 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


bulbs, 








VALDESIAN NURSERIES, 
= 


BOSTic, WN. C. 
al 








law. fundreds of school districts 
hout the State applied the com- 
pi provision to their districts by 
a majority vote of the patrons of-the 
dis cts. 
fhe new law supercedes this option- 
al feature only in that it requires a 
co ilsory attendance of at least 
four months by all pupils, but does 
not abrogate the right of any district 


to have a full nine months compulsory 
term, if so voted by the particular 
district. An appropriation of $50,000 
was made to meet the expense of en- 
forcement through attendance oftic- 
ers. 


Another important school measure 
was that appropriating $50,000 for vo- 
cational training. This amount will 
be used to meet federalaid and will be 
expended in manual training, trades 
and industries and home economics. 
Provision was also made for material- 
ly increasing teachers’ salaries. 

The State Cotton Warehouse 


tem was further strengthened by the 
passage of an act, requiring the Sink- 


sys- 


ing Fund Commission to insure all 
cotton stored in the syste. In no 
case in the amount of a risk to be in 


excess of $5,000, the remaining portion 
to be insured by the commission in 
other companies. 


Che greatest disappointment the 
session was the failure of the General 
Assembly to enact legislation looking 
to a statewide system of public high- 
ways. ‘This issue was under debate 
much of the session, but the refusal 
of the lower house to allow the bill, 


levying a one mill general property 


tax for road purposes, to get to the 
committee on free conference effec- 
tively stayed action the last week. 


The one mill levy, without referen- 
dum, was put on by the senate. 

Thirteen of the forty-six counties in 
the state have voted or will vote on the 
question of issuing bonds for road pur- 
poses. The counties and the amount 
of the respective bond issue are: An- 
derson, $1,450,000 ; Charleston, $675,000 ; 
Cherokee, $225,000; Chester, $450,000; 
Greenville, $960,000; Laurens, $300,000; 
McCormick, $175,000; Union, $125,000; 
Spartanburg, $1,000,000; Greenwood, 
$600,000 ; Horry, $200,000; Georgetown, 
$125,000; Chesterfield, $65,000. 

The federal government has appor- 
tioned to South Carolina $3,945,192.55, 
of which amount $2,510,598.45 will be 
available by July 1 of the current year. 
The State Highway Commission has 
no funds with which to meet this 
federal aid, but will attempt to get 
the counties with bond i to 


issues 
pledge a portion of their issues to 
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Richmond, 


can harvest. 


Mailed free. 


Seedsmen, 


Plant Cow Peas 
and Soja Beans 


The cheapest way to get Nitrogen for 
your soil is to grow it. 
when plowed under adds to an acre about as 
much Nitrogen as a ton of high-grade fer- 
tilizer—gives your land the humus it needs— 
makes it hold mcisture like a sponge. 

As a forage crop, one and a half pounds 
chopped pea hay is equivalent to a pound of 
Planted with your corn they 
make a well-balanced ration that the hogs 


WOODS 
SEEDS 


The stocks of Cow Peas we offer are all 
recleaned and carefully tested for germina- 
tion before being shipped. 


Maine-Grown Seed Potatoes 


In growing no other crop does the 
yield depend more upon the quality of 
the seed than potatoes. 
Potatoes are selected seed stock and gov- 
ernment inspected. 


Soja Beans 


The surest of summer forage crops. 
Makes an enormous yield of most nutri- 
tious hay, which is unsurpassed for feeding purposes 
for all kinds of stockgand particularly valuable for 
fattening and keeping cattle in first-class ~ condition. 
more protein and fattening qualities than corn. 
Soja Beans are also a splendid soil improver, doing equally well on both light and 
They add considerably to the humus and nitrogenous contents of the soil. 
There is no other crop that will clean land-of obnoxious weeds, etc., better than Soja Beans. 
Write for “Wood’s Crop Special”—issued monthly during the planting scasons—giv- 

ing timely information and current prices. 


W. WOOD & SONS 






A crop of Cow Peas 












Be sure to order. 

















Our Maine-Grown 
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Virginia. 






THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


meet the federal aid, thit some por- 
sion of the federal aid at least may be 

orbed and not revert to the United 
States treasury. 


J. IRBY KOON 





Virginia Good Roads and Tobacco 
News 


OVERNOR DAVIS has been asked 

by the Virginia Good Roads Asso- 
ciation to call a special session of the 
Legislature to provide means to match 
with an equal appropriation the fed- 
eral allowance of $4,000,000 for ex- 
penditure on the post-roads of Vir- 
ginia. The Governor is heartily in 
favor of the good roads movement, 
mainly as a means of increasing the 
assets of the farmers and will prob- 
ably call the special session in a week 
or so. The association is also urging 
the Railroad Administration to reduce 
freight rates on all road building ma- 
cerial, The association realizes that 
as a bond issue involves delay for 
some years, the better method is to 
cover the item through a 15-cent road 
tax. President Lupton is very active 
in this matter. 


Richmond’s total tobacco receipts 
for five months, 10,794,300 pounds, av- 
erage price .21.14 Danville, 40,467,486 
pounds, average .35.43; average for 
last month .31; average last week .28.5, 
Prices are dropping at South Boston, 
Lynchburg and Farmville. 





South Carolina Livestock Associa- 
tion Meets 


HE eighteenth annual meeting of 

the South Carolina Livestock As- 
sociation was held in Columbia, 
March 11 and 12. 


That the association is entering up- 
on a new era of activities is evidenced 


by the organization of sub-divisions 
of the association. A State Dairy- 
men’s Association was organized, 


and committees appointed looking to 


| the organization of a State beef cat- 


of 


| tion. 


| ed vice-president, 


| session: 





tle growers’ association, swine breed- 
ers’ association, and an association 
sheep growers. These will be 
organized at some date in the spring, 
when the committees report. 


Last year the general tenor of the 
program was to give momentum to 
meat production by raising more cat-~ 
tle and hogs. This year the general 
theme for discussion was milk produc- 
The following were elected of- 
ficers of the State Livestock Associa- 
tion: R. M. Ccoper, Jr., Wisackey; 
J. A. Shanklin, of Camden, was elect- 
and Thomas O 
Lawton of Hampton, secretary and 
treasurer. 


Mr. Shanklin was elected president 
of the dairymen’s association; Mr. 
Cooper, vice-president; T. W. Mosely, 
Clemson College, secretary, and J. M. 
McIntosh, of Doves, treasurer. The 
following was the program of the 


TUESDAY MARCH 11 
\ddress of Welcome—Gov. R. A. 
Annual Address of President—L, I. Guion 


‘The Value of a State Association for Dairy~ 
men.”’—Prof. J. D. Jarvis. 


“Development of the Jersey Cow for Dairy- 


Cooprr. 





ing in e South.’"—Mr, Frank C. Bald- 
win, Fredericksburg, Va. 

“The Holstein-Friesian Cow in the South.” 
— I] >. Hunt, Extension Force, Holsteine 
Friesian Association of America, 

“The Guernsey Cow in the South.”—A. G, 
Ingram, American Guernsey Caitle Asso- 


ciation. 

Lunch at Columbia Creamery Co. 

“Hearts and Jerseys.’""—A Five Reel Moving 
Picture Film. 

“Feeding the Dairy Cow for 
Thos. W. Moseley, Dairy 
Clemson College. 

Dinner at Jefferson Hotel 
W. Fitzpatrick. 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 12 


Production.”— 
Husbandman, 


Toastmaster, W, 


Livestock Best ‘Suiited to South 
Conditions.”—W, J. Sheely. 
Steers by Grazing» Off Velvet 


Field."—R.- M. Jr., 


“Types of 
Carolina 
“PFattening 





Beans in the Cooper, 
Wisacky, 8. C. 
‘Value of the Velvet Bean in Replacing 
Other Concentrates in Fattening Steers.”’ 
—Walter Sorrell, Camden, 8. C 


Business Meeting. 
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GET-THERE- FIRST SHORT COTTON 


tec « i ; Vy average 
per ¢ I t able xpectati Im louble the % bales per acre already set 
large bolis, but 85-d rougth knocked off J alee over, Quitma . Ga E. W. Wilkins« 
nall, Ga ‘ “ring seed because they happer my fields of get- there-first last summer 
W. Wade M Co., harlott, N. C., testing ge ere- first past season, so highly pleased ordering 
bushels, costing $70 
Rig boll, big seed, 41% per cent lint; medium growth, dense setting of fruit; very early, continuous 
rowth till fros here-first is proclaimed by the ‘‘other fellow’’ ideal for all conditions, particularly 
‘ er boll weevil—none, however, on my farm, shipments seed bearing certification from State Bureau 
r Plant per plow four acres your best land in cotton, fertilize well, making, if get-there 
t variety 10 bales to the plow, thus 1 Teiling the 
truth got-there rst, which you may easily prove by writing parties named, emphasizes that you 
ure at your own light by not planting it. Close up Gantt planter, two bushels insuring spon 
he cost per acre in seed.to produce the anticipated 10 bales per plow being $8. Could 





a8On Rush order, 


L. ‘A. STONEY, 


Seed $4 bushel; 5 


pe 


large t ever 





white and 2 


bushels $3.75; 10 or more at $3.50 


Allendale, S. C. 
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S I have a few bushels of the 1917 Ninety-Day Velvet Bean crop 
VEL VET BEAN EED that I can offer while supply lasts at $3.75 per bushel f.o.b, 

harlesto Rains injured the 1918 crop and some 1918 seed will not germinate 30 per cent. My seed 
t test Order at once because first come, first served—check or money order must come 


<i 90 per cent. 


S. L. REED, 


39 Broad St., Charleston, S. C. 

















SELECT 


Tom Watson Melon Seed 


FOR SALE—%-pound, 40 cents; %-pound, 65 cents; 
1 pound, $1.25; 5 to 10 pounds, $1.10 a pound, de- 
livered. Address 


W. A. WATSON, Thomson, Ga. 

















1200 T01 BEAN. 


1 bean planted. Plants grow strong and a a | out ia all directions, 
bearing pods up well from the ground, which literally load the plants; beans 
being pure white and of best qaattty, 
ant in your garden or any good 
June 1b only 1 Bean in a hill, and it will mature a crop in about 
ing Ba even ealy. § and the growth and yield will simply Sugpein rou, 
I can offer only in seal k 

phe ary growing direction: 

“A packets 10ce 

My New Seed Rook 

It's mailed | free. F. B. MILLS, Seed Grower, 


A Gigantio Wonder—over 200 pods have 
been, ~~ ona eon lant—all well 
acing ov ns from 


soil, after danger of frost, any ti time pe to 
each con 


Say cane apply 
ns. Order oni rly to be sure aiben 
hr 3 pkts. ber 7 pkte. BOe: 15 pkts 4 1 poatyata. 
i ie filled & with : High Grade Garden Seeds 
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Devt 31) HOSE MILLAN. 
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MITCHELL’S FAULTLESS 
BIG BOLL COTTON 


A Hybrid of King and Cook, 
by far superior to either. 

A DOUBLE RE-INFORCED, EARLY, PRO- 
LIFIC, OVER 40 PER CENT LINT 
Goes ‘‘Over the Top’’ in all essential characters 
and in a test with any variety. 

ONE BUSHEL OF THIS SEED PRODUCED 
OVER $500 IN LINT AND SEED LAST 

YEAR AND $150 MORE PROFIT. 
See my letter January 25th in Progressive 
Farmer. 


$10 Per 100 tbs. 


Sugar Loaf Cotton Farm, 
Youngsville, North Carolina. 
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Peach and Apple Trees — Seeds 








‘or Sale. Pedigreed Apple and Peach Trees. Silver 
Medal Winesap, $10,000 variety. Write for Catalog 
Also Field and Garden Seeds. 
€. W. JONES, WOODLAWN, VA 
| | 
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IT PAYS TO READ 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


DVERTISEMENTS are not 
only news, but good, timely, 
and helpful news. 

They tell us of the best places 
to buy, and give us up-to-the- 
minute information of the great 
world of business. 

They tell us all about the 
great improvements that are be- 
ing made in the world. 

By reading them we learn of 
the newest and best labor-sav- 


ing inventions, the most suc- 
cessful farm implements and 
machinery. 


The information contained in 
them is such that one cannot 
afford to pass them by; they tell 
of comforts of which our fath- 
ers never dreamed. 

And finally, they are educa- 
tive, and save us money. There- 
fore those who do not read ad- 
vertisements are losing both 
money and information. 

Read the advertisements and 
re-read them. It will pay hand- 
somely. 

















Enough to cover the whole season in 
your garden. Time To Plant Now. 
One packet each of 
CHARLESTON WAKEFIELD 
CHARLESTON EARLY FLAT DUTCH 
CHARLESTON LARGE LATE DRUMHEAD 
the pick of our large stock of cab- 
bage seed sold separately for 30c. 
PRICE 10c 

No other house has such an 
enviable record on cabbage seed. 
From the Charleston District, the 
originators and acknowledged 
leaders in cabbage. We sell more 
cabbage seed engneliy in the South 
than any other firm. We will send 
you also along with this bargain 
our new spring catalogue. rite 
for your cabbage seed 

Addr ss Dept. (34 





DUKE’S IMPROVED EARLY 
CLEVELAND BIG BOLL COTTON SEED 


I have been improving and selling Cleve- 
land big boll cotton seed for a number of 


reasonable price, 
pure and sound, Free from boll weevils or 
other insects and diseases. I do my own 
selecting and select nothing but well devel- 
oped five lock bolls from the best developed 
stalks. I plant no other kind, do my own 
ginning and ship nothing but recleaned seed. 

Strong testimonials from all my customers. 
Less than ten bushels $2.50 per bushel; ten 
or more bushels $2.25 per bushel. Special! 
prices on large tote. EUGENE 8. DUKES, 
Rowesville, - -- South Carolina. 


DEATON’S 
FAVORITE 


WHITE CORN, aci- 

entifically bred 25 

years 

Sample Ear, 20 cents 
Postpaid. 











Not prepaid. 
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DEATON NURSERIES, 





When. writing to an advertiser, say: a we “whieh 
‘the reimubliiey of a Savertietes, pea 








years and have as good as the best and at a | 
I guarantee my seed to be | 





VASS, N. C. | 





WHERE TO BUY FARM AND GARDEN SEEDS 
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VELVET BEANS 





E have a few hundred bushels of the EARLY 
NINETY DAY VELVET BEANS of the 1917 


crop that has been kept in the hull and which shows a 
germination of ninety per cent or more that we can 
offer at $6.75 per bushel. Less than bushel lots at $2.00 
per peck. The 1918 cropof Velvet Beans was a failure 
as to sound beans. All of the 1918 crop of beans that 
we have tested out will not germinate over thirty per 
cent, which would be costly to farmers at any price. 
One bushel of our beans is sufficient to plant four 
acres, We will not have more stocks to offer after our 
present supply is exhausted. 


SOY BEANS 


jaseakochscicwvaenal $2.60 per bushel 
pikaecuaa view ieen $2.75 per bushel 
..$2.90 per bushel 


Yellow Mammoth Soy Beans 
Mammoth Brown Soy Beans 
Wilson Early Black Soy Beans 


All beans are recleaned and put up in good, even-weight bags. 


No orders accepted for less than one bushel 


CANE SEED 


All of our Cane Seed are recleaned, and put in good, even-weight 
bags, and free from Johnson grass. These seed are strictly 
Southern grown. These seed show a purity of ninety-nine per 
cent, and germination ninety-four per cent. 

Barly Orange ....ccccccccccccce 65c per peck, or $1.90 per bushel 
Sugar Drip, for syrup or forage. 75c per peck, or $2.50 per bushel 
Japanese Ribbon, for syrup or 


ID awaee sels ere beeen $1.00 per peck, or $3.50 per bushel 
I 5 Oo nein sy pawebabune sé kan <aaens ean’ $3.25 per bushel 
Mixed Peas and Soy Beans ...............-....- $3.00 per bushel 
Sa IE: 6:5:0.0.0.65 045900085000 05 0 gee sadedeve cree $3.50 per bushel — 
Brabham Peas ..... SA Ee ETS Te, $3.75 per bushel 
pg eee rrr re re ee $3.25 per bushel 
an hg 5a wA045 4 CAS5se se T RAKE wh RO $3.65 per bushel 


$3.90 per bushel 
. $3.50 per bushel 


Wonderful or Unknown Peas 
“Cottan Patch Peas 


All of our Peas are recleaned and 


put up in good even-weight bags. 


KIRBY SEED COMPANY 


GAFFNEY, SOUTH CAROLINA 



















































ual plant selected in the fall of 1914. 
all-round superior, 
selections and standard mass-selected seed for the past three years in carefully 
conducted comparative tests, and far superior to all other varieties of cotton and 
strains of the Cleveland Big Boll that we have tested. 
special 
atest improved seed 
trow them only on our immediate seed farm. 
shels for your special patches. Prices:Small 
and 100 bushel lots or more, $3.25 per bushel f. o. b. 
Improved Pedigreed Seed are based on oil mill prices of com- 
For further convincing detailed 
illustrated 


$3.75; 
Prices of our latest 
non seed, which are over $1 per bushel this year 
snd other valuable information write for our 
(919 catalog 


wit MODEL SEED FARM, 
The Originators and Breeders ST. MATTHEWS, Ss. Cc. 


Reduce your acreage one-third or more and decrease cost of production by 


THE LATEST IMPROVED SEED OF 


WANNAMAKER’S PEDIGREED CLEVELAND 
BIG BOLL COTTON 


can only be obtained direct from the ORIGINATORS and BREEDERS, shipped 
in sacks branded with their registered trade-mark. 
every year by a combination of both individual and mass-selection. 
fered you for the first time this year were multiplied from a single fine individ- 
This individual selection has proved itself 
especially in productivity and earliness, to all other individual 


breeding patches until 
direct from us. We have a few of these seed left. 
lots $4 per bushe., 25 bushel 


60 bushel lots, $3.50; 


new forty-three page 


We improve our seed each and 
The seed of- 


We offer no seed from our 
the next year, therefore you can only obtain our 
We 
Order at once (tf only a few bu 
lots, 
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The Grand Spring 
Opening Sale of Lots, 


AT DRAPER, N. C., BEGINS 


SATURDAY, MARCH 22nd, 1919 


sf AT 2:00 O’CLOCK, P. M., 


This is the first opportunity the public has had to participate in the 
< growth of this thriving young city with three thousand population, 
a with $1,500,000 pay-roll. .Broadway proper begins where Park Avenue 
intersects the Meadow Road and continues west toward Spray. 


























Park Avenue a driveway from Dan River 
passing through the beautiful and famous 

Virginia, the most beautiful drive in 
property ris within one hundred 


It is intended to make 
Bridge south of Draper, 
Pocosin country into Cascade, 
this part of the country. The 


we offer mare 


Draper 


yards of the big blanket and sheet mill at 


ty of inspect 


i level grass la 


oi B. lk. Me 
Iso hay 
x, the 
Tor 


have an opportunit 
ndred acres OI 
; and 
ind 


Those attending this sale will 
the beautiful Findowrie field of two hu 
adjoining the home of Mr. A. L. : 
This field will be sold later in smal! farms. ey willa 
opportunity g the world famous Lor Vilton Fairfa 
q Fair{ sons Poe ; sold 


Of seell 





son of Per 


to 


erection 
seventeel 

" Boi le 
on dol! 


fo 
« nere an agg ite 
ate population of fifteen 
oireres 


to yo 


itest OF yportu 
ssional nien, 
ied it, h oe alrea 


lity 1 





and prof 
who have tr 
with work. 





Electric power im units of one to one thousand hors: n 


be had. 


power c 


completed from the Norfolk 
of Draper to Reidsville, N. C 


In our opinion the railroad will be 
Western at Ridgeway, Va., by the -way 


Spray is growing, and growing rapidly, and has an imitator at ea 


point of the compass. 


Engiand Realty & Auction Co., 
American Realty & Auction Co. 


cn 











_ pegin Plowing, 
= a 















MUSCLES OF STEEL 


You can begin plowing early with the LAUSON TRACTOR. Early in 
the season, early in the day. ‘The LAUSON is a good servant. It has 
muscles of steel and iron. You do not have to bed it, feed it, nor scrape its 
collar pads. -Its shoulders never get sore and it drinks but never eats. 
And it even stops drinking when it stops working. 

With the LAUSON Tractor one man can handle three times as much 
wok because the physical element never enters in. 





is built so that mechanical perfection and ruggedness appear in every detail 
of construction. It will stand the hard gruelling work of power farming 
day in and day out without a rest. Sold with or without Christensen starter. 


Known as the Pattern Tractor ‘ 


It is dust proof; all the gears, including the final drive, being fully 
enclosed and running in a bath of oil. 

It has reserve power, the Lauson-Beaver valve-in-head engine being capable of 
delivering fully 25% surplus of power. There are 24 sets of Hyatt and Timken roller 

and ball bearings to insure easy running and freedom from friction. 

You owe it to yourself not to purchase a tractor until you have seen the Lauson. 
Taking into consideration its power and durability, it isthe most economical farm power 
unit on the — aon, Your nearest local dealer will be glad to demonstrate the 
ow po your farm. If you don’t know him, we will be glad to send you his naine 
anda ress, 


Builders of Lauson Frost King Engines 


For twenty-three years the LAUSON Frost King Engines have been the standard 
of farin engine excellence—14 H, P. to 18 H. P. 



















Write for our Free Book on Power Farming and full information on the Lauson 


THE JOHN LAUSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
940 Monroe Street New Holstein, Wisconsin 




























































GET A COPY OF MASSEY’S GARDEN BOOK 
AND HAVE A MONEY-MAKING GARDEN THIS YEAR 











OUR FARM NOTEBOOK 


IiE man who hasn't started a gar- 

den had better get busy! 

Plan now to buy a good big slice of 
the Fifth Liberty Loan. 
rmer will not be too eag- 
even though the warm 
are here. 


| 





The wise fa 
to plant, 
days 


er 
sunny 





Don’t forget to plant some field peas 
the They make one 
the 

All land that cannot be plowed 

should be gone over with a disk har- 

row to prevent baking. Use the drag 
harrow freely on broken land. 


In 


| of 


early garden. 
finest dishes. 


now 


Rush the cleaning out of stables if 
this work has not already been fin- 
Get the manure on the land 
} and have the plant food available for 
early start. 


cat 
ished. 





| giving crops an 





i Give the garden crops frequent cul- 





vation and side-dressings of nitrate 
| of so ti the grocery bill may 
' be cut down as soon as possible 
i Now is a good time to build that 
|}farm workshop—right when you can 
| put it to use in fixing up farm machin 
ery for t b 1919 “drive 
| If repair parts for all fan 
ic] ner have not been d c ( it 
on Do not delay a mo \ 
| delay of few days may mean a big 
| loss later on 
| There is still to prune and 
spray fruit trees if you hav !- 
ijready tackled the job. Look up the 
| “Spraying Calendar” in your copy oi 
jour 1918 Reference Special, which 
| you of course have on hand. 
| Better check over the list of seeds 
jon hand and see if there is a short- 
age of any variety. It will soon be 


too late to order seeds and this should 
not be neglected. 

Prune back the tops of newly plant- 
| ed fruit trees if this has not been done, 
} Such pruningais absolutely necessary 
in order to secure shapely trees 


Do not put off making up the hills 


for a big melon crop. One way to 
be the most popular man in your 
neighborhood is to have the best 


watermelons! 

Where land is stiff and likely to 
to run the disk harrow ahead of the 
turning plow. 

Crimson clover will soon be ready 
to turn under, so don’t forget to leave 
plenty of acreage from which to save 
seed. 





Plant an acre in sorghum for mak- 
ing syrup. Sugar is likely to remain 


high and the sorghum will take its 
| place in many ways. 

' 

| Sweet potatoes should be bedded 
| without delay. There is still plenty 
| of time to get a good crop, but de- 
lay is dangerous to success. 

| Go after the pastures now while 


you have time and cut out all bushes 
and briers. This will increase the 
value of many pastures in the South 
by 10 per cent. 

Go slow in turning the cattle to pas- 
ture before there is enough grass for 
them to eat. If cattle must be turn- 
ed out soon, at least supply them with 
a little dry feed to help keep up vi- 
tality and prevent scours. 

It is often wise to turn under cover 
crops before they mature in spring. 
The reason for this is that the ground 
sometimes gets hard and they cannot 
be turned under later in the season. 

Spare the torch and save all the 
much needed humus, 


Set every broody hen. Eggs and 
chickens are likely to remain high, 
and you should reap your part of the 
profits. There is little chance of an 
over-production in this line. 





ALL THAT SAVED HIM 


Little Willle 
elephant. The 
sack and peanuts. 
marked: 


was feeding peanuts to the 
elephant appropriated both 
Willie looked up and re- 





is on I'd kick you.” 


break up in clods, it is a good practice | 


| | 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ont Sen¢ 
co Penny 


Here fs the 
erandest Si:irt yoo'lsee thir 
season and we send it be: ive 
you pay a cent—subject to 
return if not al] you expect 
Read ‘below what a bar- 
gain it is—then tell us to 
send it. No money now— 
Wwe prepay poste: 


Mohair Sicilian 


Skirt 


Season’s moet popnlar 
material, Has a re- 
markarkably beemi- 
ful silk-like hustroue 
sheen and ie noted 
for its wonderful 
wearing quaiities 
Skirt is shaped at 
back of waist line and 
tinished with detach 
able tailored beit and 
button trimmed. The 
loose hanging pock 
ete are trimmed veith 
soutache braid #nd 
buttons finished at 
end with row of etl 
fringe—aeilk fringe on 
skirt peing the latest 
ockets aro 
























| 
“Blephant, if F knew which end your tail 






















creation. 
detachabie — can bo 
removed when de 
sired. Coors: vuavy 
black or gray. The 
gray skirt has gray 
frings tr'mming to 
mat Comes in _ 
€ ‘ 
chars 
NOW: 
Just give vr 10 
} aduress ar © B1Zz0 
ne Qior 4 ‘ no n \€ 
Pay for skirt on arrival! ard then only $4.98. W you 
see it you will say it wo be a bargain at $7 ( even 
$10.00 But judge for you urself you are not j etly 
satisfied, return it we wil nptly refi nd | our 
money, Order hy No. “VBia0n sure to ere Or 
rect measurements und state color w: 
a 
LEONARD-MORTON & CO., Lepi. 6060 Chicago 
Contracters to the Government 


TAPES 


FOR TYING 


CELERY 
ASPARAGUS 


IN FAST COLORS 
Hoffman-Corr Tape Mig.Co. 


312 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 















Farm Opportunities 
In United States 


oe , YOU are interested, write to the Home- 





ker’'s Bureau, U Railroad Administy 
tion for free infor ation, naming 7 s 
the ‘advantages of which you desire 











gate, and giving full particulars 

re ements 

The Homeseekers’ Bureau sell 
estate Its missiag is a 

data regarding land vy » 

kets, climate, scliools ds 

those who wish to engé t 

raisi ng, dairying, gardenit ir 

2) .@A letter will swer 

raay ‘heln in solving y« if 3 
Address J, L. EDWARDS, M rr, R 1 102 
Agricultural Section, U. 8. ud imiy 
istration, Washington, D. ¢ 














Both are made of 
Calif. Redwood, 
Incubator is cov- 
ered with asbestos and 
veaines iron; has t 
lls, copper tank ,nurs- 
= egg tes ae rmometer, ready ? 


a0 DAYS” THAT oncy ; 
$5 Racine, Wis. 


not O.K. Write for FREE Ca: asses ow 


tronclad Incubator C 


ple 








DICKEY GLAZED TILE 
SILOS 


“The Fruit Jar of the Fields” 
SPECIAL OFFER 
to those who write now. 
W. 8. DICKEY CLAY MFG. CO., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Kansas City, Mo. Macomb, 

















FENCE FACTORY 4 






Before you buy get our cata- 

M log, prices and sample of our 
never-slip lock fence, 

pay the freight, saving 

a. you poner. Ss — lawn feuce, 

at money yaar ng prices. 

| EAST BIRMINGHAM !RON ROOFING co., 
0 



















ept. A, Birmingham, Ala. 











40styles and sizes 
for every purpose. 
Catalog free. 
PLOW COMPARKY 
2045 Hempehire St. Gaimoy, til. 




















Saturday, March 22, 1919 


Half Crop. 
)Or Full Crop’ 


THE DIFFERENCE 


Your crop depends upon the quality of the seed 
you sow. Clean, high quality, graded seed gives 
yourland achance to produce a full crop—poor 
eced isa handicap no amount of 
cultivation will ov- 


Typhoid Vaccine Distributed Free 
by Georgia State Board of Health 





edge of all the citizens of Georgia 
that the laboratory of the Georgia 






ing typhoid and mixed typhoid vac- 
cine, and that this vaccine is distrib- 
uted free of charge, upon applicaton, 
| to any citizen of the state. 














| By typhoid vaccine is meant a sus- 


Ss pension of dead organisms or germs 


re 


which produce typhoid fever. 
cubic centimeter (15 drops) of 
vaccine contains one billion of these 
bacteria. The initial dose 
half drop to each ten pounds of body 
weight of the patient. The amount 
of the second and third doses is one 
drop per each ten pounds of 
weight. After these three doses afe 
given at seven to fourteen day inter- 
vals, the patient is immune to typhoid 
fever for from one to three years 
Mixed typhoid vaccine is a suspen- 
sion of three kinds of bacteria: one 
billion typhoid, three-fourths billion 
paratyphoid type A, and three-fourths 


\NE MINUTE 


Grain Grader 


is one- 


Grain Cleaner. 
Grades and cleans 
@ny grain or crass eced 
at one operauon. Sep- 
arates mixed seeds; 


body 














ORGILL BROS. & CO., Memphis, Tenn. billion paratyphoid type B, to each 
aninty.nagey 4,60; Uni ky. cubic centimeter (15 drops). This 
is given in the same size dose and 

also at 7 to 14 day intervals. The 

THE COOK DITCHER patient is then not only immune to 
AND TERRACER typhoid fever, but to paratyphoid, 
types A and B, as well. This disease 


A real two-horse 
ditcher that will 
do the _ work, 
save hundreds of 
dollars in land, 
and better crops. 
Easy to handle, 


clinically resembles typhoid, but is 

caused by a different type of germ 
It is the desire of the State Board 

of Health that every individual in the 





light draft, effi- 

cient. state between the ages of ten and 
iT. seen forty, who were not vaccinated dur- 
The Cook Ditch. | ; ae See seer 
er'is the best in | ing the year 1918, order or have hi 
the world. | physician order, at once from the 
Write quick for | of 


| board the full treatment and have it 





prices, etc. 
Dealeres Wanted | administered immediately upon re- 
TURNER & DIAL, ceipt. No one will experience any diif- 
Carrollton, 


ficulty in getting the vaccine, either 
the straight typhoid or the mixed 
vaccine as the laboratory now has 
in stock about 35,000 doses of the ty- 
phoid and 15,000 of the mixed typhoid 
vaccine. 

This is a good reserve stock, but 
in about 60 days there will probably 


Georgia. 









SolveYour ThreshingProblem 


Witha ia fool 














be several communities with out- 

in bare bet breaks of typhoid. The department 
ALL THE than 20yrs.”” may receive more orders than this 
worRK | surplus stock will supply and some 


persons, in order to get the vaccine 
will have to buy it through druggists, 
paying the commercial price of $4.50 


THRESHES PEAS AND BEANS FROM THE MOWN VINES 


also wheat, oats, rye, barley, peanuts, velvet beans, etc. 
Shreds and shelle corn at one operation. It will pay go to 


investigate th er and read our guarantee bo’ in, ‘ 
Sootlet No. The Eels low. write today tor freelitustrated # | for each complete treatment (3 doses). 


Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Company. Morristown, Tenn. According to reports receive by 
the Bureau of Epidemiology, several 


cases ef typhoid fever have already 














T MAY not have come to the knowl- 


State Board of Health is manufactur- | 


Each | 
this | 













ir 
Help—not too late, 


but when most needed 








Ie 





——_—a 
Fie etna oso 

















When a father dies without life-insurance, the mother and chil- 
dren are the ones that suffer most. The PosTat Lire recently re- 
ceived a very touching letter from a sorrowing wife whose husband 
put off protecting his ‘family until it was too late. 


Women and children are indeed the ones to whom an insurance 
a, means most. It is help—not “‘too late’’ but when most 
needed. 


Here is a letter to the POSTAL from a thankful wife, whose husband did 
not leave her unprotected. 

On Saturday I received my check on the life of my husband. Words 
cannot express what a help that check will be, as Iam left with a lit- 
tle boy to bring up. As soon as he can be insured it will be with the 
Postal Life. I thank you for your promptness and kindness. 

This typical letter and _ picture tell the story—a story of protection, per- 
formance and promise. The father protected his family; the Company paid 
the death-claim promptly; the mother promised to stand by the Company— 
and she will. 


That’s co-operation all along the line. That’s what has built up the 
POSTAL LIFE from small beginnings. That’s what has helped to make it 
the Company of safety, service and saving. 








Find Out What ? —o 
STRONG POSTAL 
p) You Can Save POINTS 
C3 on any standard form of pol- Cot: Stantess osty 
icy, whether to protect your more than $9,000,000. 
family or to make you inde- sammenee in force 


pendent in old age. 
Simply write a line men- 
tioning The Progressive Farm- 


Second: Old-line legal 
reserve sncuranse — not 


fraternal or assessment. 

er for March 22nd and giving pad 91%, % ones 
(a) your exact date of birth, ou : ° vost 
. ion. No oiley and the usua 

(b) your sccupation contingent dividends 


agent will be sent to visit 
you, but full insurance par- 
ticulars will be promptly 


— as earned. 
ourth: Standard Pol- 
fy provisions, approved 


forwarded—by mall only. by the New York State 
Insurance Department. 
Address F under 


perates 
strict lew York State 
ee a sub- 
ject the nlted 
States Postal sae 
ties. 
Sixth. High 
standards in the selec- 
tion of risks. 
Seventh: Pollcyholders’ 
Health Bureau provides 
one free medical ex- 
amination each year, 
desired. 


o— 


POSTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


WM. RB. MALONE, Pres., 
$11 Fifth Avenue, cor. 43¢St. 
New York City 








LDING 
Sil FIFTH AVE. COR. 43* ST. 
NEW YORK 


























developed, ten new cases being re- 


ported during the week ending March | 


1. Why not order your vaccine now 
and have your local health officer or 
family physician to administer it? 








Direct to Farmer 
at Wire Mill Prices | 








Peanut Imports 


EMOVAL of peanuts from the list 

of restricted imports is announced 
by the War Trade Board. Licenses 
| will be issued for the importation of 
peanuts from the country of origin or 
primary overseas market but net 
from stores now held in Canada, une 
less purchases were made prier te 
April. 





CATALOG FREE 
KITSELMAN BROS. DEPT. 84 MUNCIE, INDIANA 








THE IMPROVED 


The STAR is 
Pea Huller Periection 
If you raise Peas or Beans 
you needa Huller and if you 
study true economy you will | 
Duy the best one. There are 
14,000 Star Hullers in use 















What more could be anid of 


ask more coald be aude | (Got en for the Gini Man 


in ten sizes and styles, 10% 
60 bushels per hour. WOULD suggest that you call par- 


Write top full deseriptien 
and prices. ticular attention to the fact that the 
ye eee Hullor Co. | crop of 1919 will be the one that will be | 
- A, Chattaneega, Tean _ | 
~ | reported in the Census of 1920, and | 
urge the farmers to be particular in 
getting the acreage, yield per acre | 
and any other fact that will be re- 
ported, correct Frequently this } 
matter is left until the census year 
and then both the acreage and the 
amount per acre is guessed at as well 
as the owner can recollect as to the 


past crop. W. A. GRAHAM, 
Don’t Throw Away This Paper Commissioner of Agriculture. 














F.S.Burch &Co.161W.HuronSt.Chicago 











Ral rh N i | 
Never throw away a eopy of The Progressive Raleigh, N. ¢ | 
Farmer. If you Son ‘. file your paper for future 
ews. then = the paper te some farmer. 
farm woman or farm bey. Let's have a pure-bred boar in every 





Southern community 


— 


















to 
fence until you get my new 


Pe fosoe 
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Factory ee Prepaid 
NCE has 











D? you believe in the philosophy of sitting 


down? Are you a disciple of “What's the Use”? 
You are not; you don’t dare be; that’s one thing you do 


not dare todo. No young man does. 

You can’t afford to sit down. You can’t afford to give 
up. Things do pay. And there is use and need for every 
right good fellow. 

There is a proposition waiting for you. Just the kind 
of job a live, active young man likes, It’s clean, healthy, 
outdoor work, and the harder you push it the more it pays 
you—not the other fellow—you. 

Don’t this sound good to you? Isn’t this the kind of a 
job you've been hankerin’ ioc, and wan’t right now? It's 
yours for the asking. 

Address Agency Department, The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C.; Birmingham, Ala.; Memphis, Tenn., or Dal- 
las, Texas. Address nearest office. 
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ROOFING 


“SOVEREIGN” Guaranteed Roof: 
made in Plain Rubber, Sand Coated and 
Red and Green Slate Suriaced. A kind 
fot every need---all good and guarane 
teed. 


gz is 


FREIGHT PREPAID. 


bd maintain warehouses in principal cities, sbip- 
‘out order from a warehouse Dear you. 


Every foot of “Sovereign” Slate Coated Roofing is 
backed by our Gold Bond Guarantee. We make 
itright and guarantee you that it is right. 

ODAY for free samples—good big 


WRITE TO 
ones—-FREE CATALOG and prices freight paid to 
your railroad station, A postcard will bring all, 


The Carolina Metal Products Co, 
The South's Largest {Batawree and Distributerset 


N 
Dept. Wilmington, N. Cc. 


X ROOFING 


pager oe Fox a wy Roofing last 
her resister 
foe tow po because 
sold direct. Strictly first 
grade, 1-piece rolls of 108 aq. 
ft. with cement and nails. 
Anybody can layit. Prices: 
1-Ply, $1.40; 2-Ply, $1.80;3-Ply, 
$2.15. Order now from this cdvortieement to gm 
benefit of present low prices. on Guarer- 
teed. Circular and samples free. 
821 East cor, gt. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO., *fichitono, v 


Oldest and Largest Machy. and roan House in 


PLASTER BOARD 


ASS Takes the place of lath and plas- 
“EGS ter for side walls, ceilings, parti- 
tions, closets, etc.; costs far less; 
makes a stiff, hard wallon which 
a finish coat of plaster, paper, 
paint, kalsomime or paneling 
strips can be used.. No waste, no 
mess, and anybody can ap ply it, 
Writefor freesamples and catalog 
of “South's Mail Order House” 
quoting lowest direct prices, 


THE SPOTLESS Co., 
RICHMOND, VA. 


790 bushels of peanuts 


to the acre with 


NitrA -Germ 


Costs $2.00 per acre, delivered. Try it. 
Write NitrA-Germ, Savannah, Ga., for booklet. 
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, South Carolina Should Plant More 


Corn, Says B. Harris 


HE time for corn planting has ar- 

rived,” said Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture B. Harris, of South Carolina, 
in a recent interview, in the Co- 
lumbia Star, “and the peopl 
must prepare to put in a_ large 
crop. If they fail to do this, they will 
regret it the rest of their days. I! 
hear that in some parts of the State 
there are landlords who will not en- 
courage their tenants and will not 
agree to take rents in corn or other 
equivalent for cotton. I think they 
are doing themselves, their tenants 
their neighbors and their country a 

harm 


Basat it 


<< gan see a bette: da) comm x, it 
all depends upon the farmer himself 
He is the one who can say whether 
or not the South will arise to the oc- 
casion and free herseif of domina- 


tion at the hands of outsiders. If we 
plant a large cotton crop this year, 
we are just crossing our hands for 
the rope to be tied that will keep us 


in commercial slavery. 


“The statement by Charles Edward 
Russell in the Associated Press dis- 
patches is to my mind the truest note 
that has been sounded lately. Mr 
Russell, who is a great philosopher 
as well as statesman, declares that the 
world is on a pivot and can be over- 
balanced one way or the other. 1 
realize that he has given a proper ap- 
preciation of the situation. The world 
is in a dreadfully chaotic and unsettled 
condition. Would our farmers, there- 
fore, be justified in going ahead blind- 
ly and planting cotton when they do 
not know what the future contains? 
That would be the part of utter fool- 
ishness. The farmers ofthis state 
must provide for their own living and 
the living of their farm stock before 
they begin to consider money crops. 


| The situation is too delicately balanced 


| will 


WALL BOARD 


Cheaper and Better Than Laths and Plaster 
Keeps the House Warm in Winter and Coo] in 
Summer. $3 per 100 square feet. 

Yen sheets to the bundle; size of sheets, -32 and 48 
inches wide by 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 12 feet long. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
RUBENS PAINT & GLASS CO., 


Richmond, Va. 














POULTRY 


largest handlers of Eggs and Poultry 
in the South 
WHAT HAVE YOU To SHIP? 
the highest market price guaranteed with quick 
returns. Give us a tria 
References, First National Bank, Richmond 


WOODSON.-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants. RICHMOND, VA. 


EGGS 


e the 


Ve 











VIRGINIA FARMS FOR SALE 


We have several very fine Light and Dark Tobacco 
Farms to offer at the present time. Prices range 
from $25 per acre to $75. Wo not hesitate to come ! 
to our office and let us show you some of these¢ 
farms, large or small. We have good markeia to 
sell all farm re 
MOORE & CO., 
PETERSBURG, VA. 
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FOR SALE—BEEHIVES AND BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 
Write for Cotatey, and Special Price 
t. 


ROEBUCK GIN CO., 
Roebuck, South Carolina. 


Black Molasses 


} em and Best Stock Food on the market. 
$10 barrel. Write for delivered prices. 
THE J. har GARVEY CO., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Faster Shearing 











Shear with a machine—save time and money. You 
can shear at least one-half faster. Get 15% more 
of longer, better wool and not scar the sheep. Get 


Bearing Shearing Machine. 


a Stewart No. 9 Ball 
Price $14 Send $2 


Fine for flocks up to 300 head 
-—pay balance on arrival. 


Write for Catalog. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 
Dept. B-100, 12th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, I. 


Never throw away a copy of The Progressive 

Farmer. if you den’t file your paper for future 

reference, then give } J paper te some farmer, 
y. 





farm woman or farm 








for us to think of nothing but a money 
crop. We must feed ourselves—or we 
may not know where to look for food. 
I consider this the grave aspect of 
this whole situation. Where will we be 
fed, by whom and at what price? Let 
South Carolina take care of her own 
and put the surplus into cotton. Then 
we have a state abounding in 
wealth.” 


The Cotton Market Situation 
HE 


stronger 


market has become 
this week. In fact, the 
tone has been tending to improve- 
ment ever since the widening of the 
grade differences; but the strength 
has been sharply accentuated recently 


decidedly 


by the passing of the amendment to 
the cotton futures act, restricting de- 
livery on contract to the more desir- 
able grades, that is, nothing below 
low middling. For a time there was 
a good deal of unnecessary confus- 
ion, but as the new law began to 


show its real purport, the market for 
futures advanced sharply, and fu- 
tures have more nearly approached a 


parity with spots. Spot markets 
have naturally improved also, and 
good cotton is coming close to the 


30-cent line again. So much for a lit- 


tle determination. 

Nevertheless, too many people have 
been undertaking to sell their cotton, 
professing urgent need of the money. 
It is suspected that in many cases the 
money is wanted to plant more ex- 
tensively. Inferentially, they want to 
plant more than is consistent with 
the general policy and program. By 
this course they would be hurting 
themselves and the cotton-producing 
section at large in two ways; first by 
immediate depression of the market, 
and second by weakening the general 
system of defense through limitation 


of the next’ acreage. There is one 
thing now to be rigidly guarded 
against, and that is a tendency to 


weaken on the reduction plan because 
of the better feeling in the market. 
If an advance in the market at this 
time is to exert any such influence as 


that, it is far better that the price 
should stay down until after planting 
season has passed. 


Trade accounts are getting better 
with the promise of early signing up | 
of the peace term Exports are still 
increasing, although not as yet very 
rapidly, owing to the necessity for 
continuing of the embargo to some 
extent. But all this only means a lit- 
tle longer delay, to which we can 
vell afford to submit. Above all, we 
should not endanger the embarrasg- | 
ment of the Administration and the! 
ause of a just and lasting peace by | 
insistent demands for the unreasona- 
rte We are men and Americans be- 
fore we are mere money-makers. 

W. T. WILLIAMS. 

Sa nnah, Ga 


Over 1,000 iti. at Peanut 


Meeting 
VER a thousand peanut farmers | 
of eastern Virginia and eastern 
North Carolina attended the recent 


Suffolk meeting to discuss the pea- 
nut situation and resolved to de- 
crease peanut acreage one-fourth, to 
co-operate by delaying the marketing 
of the produce so that low prices 
would be avoided. It was learned that 
the embargo on the importation of 
peanuts had been lifted. Governor 
Davis stressed the need of permanent 
good roads and better schools. Pres- 
ident Story of the Virginia-Carolina 
Peanut Growers Association was in 
the chair, B. C. Moomaw, federal mar- 
kets, and Senator West were among 
the chief speakers. W. 





With Bird Friends in March 


VERY bird in Calhoun County 

must know that the “bird 
goes into effect on March 1 

In February we seldom saw a bird 


law” 


of any sort, excepting English spar- 
rows. Now the Robin Red-breasts 


are in flocks right up at the pasture 
gate—not more than fifty feet from 
the window where [I sit. A pair of 
field larks are walking sedately in 
front of the house, in the edge of the 
yard. They are so peaceful and se- 
rene looking. A pair of red birds, 
“Cardinals,” I should have said, the 
darlings, are home-seeking this morn- 
ing—and IJ think they have about de- 
cided to build—a little later on, of 
course—in a low, bushy peach tree 
close my window. The beauties! 
1 hope they will, because no matter 
how gloomy the day, nor how dreary 
{ may feel, the vivid flash of the red 
birds will make me forget for a little 
while. A pair of mocking birds are 
planning to locate here in the 
same quarters they had last year, I 
suppose. The 
quiet little neighbor, but her 
could not keep quiet to save his life 
He sang all hours of the night last 
summer, especially on moon-lit nights. 
He sang everything he knew—and 
never missed note. A little brown 
wren is carrying feathers and straws 
up into a hole by the chimney, al- 
ready. Soon she will have her nest 
finished and her babies will arrive in 
due time, looking like nothing more 
than big bumble bees. But of course 
they are beautiful to her. Out in the 
yard where the Jonquils grow a hast 
of happy blue birds are having a car- 
nival, They were here with the rob- 
ins, and on gray, rainy days a flash 
of blue in the old corn rows, gave 
promise of happier hours, when the 
sun would shine and the flowers come 
up and bloom in all their fragrance; 
when love would grow,warm again, 
and young hearts would seek and find 
their own; when God would touch 
everything. This is the theme that 
breaths through all creation—God and 
Love 


by 


too 


mate 


ca 


“SINCERE.” 





HIS DEFINITION 
Teacher—‘‘Johnny, can you tell me 
a hypocrite is?” 
Johnny—‘“Yes, ma'am. It’s a boy what 
comes to school with a smile on his face.” 


what 


| 








lady mocking bird is a | 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


5-C SAW RIG 


Wood and lumber are in big demand at 
top prices. Youcan easily make big profits 
with an S-C Portable Saw Rig. No betteroutfit made. 
Simple, powerful, easy tooperate. Runson either 
gasoline, or kerosene; 2to1Zh. p. Costs little to 
operate, Shipped direct, at low prices; cash oreasy 
payment terms. Write today for free Saw Rig Cir- 
— ~s and Catalog of S-C Gasoline and Kerosene Engines. 


ITH-COURTNEY CO.,oth & Cary Sts., Richmond, Ve. 


_s ld on South's Oldest & R 











Largest Mehy. and 
Supply House. 





ind reputation is behind the 


LIGHT and WATER Plants 


VE SELL 
JOHNSON il 





Ww 
FULLER & 


LDISON TOR AG n Ving HTING 
"1 


HAT TERY 
rit 


PAUL KLECTRIC "PUMP 
GOULDS Bilge FoR EVERY sii URVICE; 
STEEL PRESSURE TANKS; 
REDWOOD YANKS, EVERLASTING; 
WINDMILLS THAT DO NOT REQU IKE 


Virginia Machinery & WellC o. 
Dept. P.F., Richmond, Va. 











OST LEnR 


PEA and BEAN Huller 









pac te4 bush- 
] .60 Sa ww Soe ur. Ball 
Soaring: Hentranning- 
* eo, 
One cane coon ster Fes 
Man gat ccree thoroughly, eleen 
er from 
Turas ee Write! for cisenlat re. 
It B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS CO., 
With De pt. H.-S 
Ease BARNESVILLE, GA. 











Corn will out-grow itself 


if you use 


NitrA -Germ 


Use it on cowpeas, velvet beans, pea- 
nuts, etc. Custs $2.00 per acre, delivered. 
Write NitrA-Germ, Savannah, Ga. for booklet 


PAINT 


Ready mixed for house, roof, 
floor, wall, carriage, ete. i 
quality, low prices, shipped quick 
aS = little frt. from Rich'd. Color 

ard and new Spring catalog of 

South's Mail Order House FREE, Write to-day. 
THE SPOTLESS CO, 475 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Vee 


NO DEAD CHICKS 
IN SHELL 









Ny mixta 








Easy to avoid this now. Prot. rR @. 
Quisenberry Box $310 Leavenworth, 
Kansas, Well known poultry expert, has 
issued a 16-page bulletin that tells how 
to save baby chicks and what to feed 
Send at once for this free bulletin, 


adie 











Pulverize and distribute 
four stable and lot ma- 
oure in the row with a 


LINDSEY COMPOST 
DRILL. 


Will 
bill 


reduce your guano 
Send for Catalog 
LINDSEY & SON, 
Dept. 22. 
75 Elmira Piaes, 
Atlanta, Goergia. 

















THIS CANNER COMPLETE $5.75 
Burns wood or coa 
works tin cans or aan, 





jars in or out of 
doors, Used exten- wi he 
sively by Canning 
Clubs and Govern- 
ment agents. Capac- 
ity 300 to 600 cans 
daily. Free descrip- 


tive matter. 


Meridian, Miss. 


hs 3-PIECE ROOFING 


EXTRA GOOD-—LOW PRICED. 
omplete with Large Head Nails, Lap Cement and 
Directions for Laying, in center of each oe 
1-Ply, per roll of 108 sq. feet $1. 
2-Ply, per roll of 108 sq. feet. 
3-Ply, Der roll of 108 sq. feet 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 


RUBENS PAINT & GLASS CO., Richmond, Va. 
and every 


Beehives j.'s. 


the bees. BOOK FREE! 
J. J. Wilder, Waycross, Ga. 



































LEWIS WHITE LEAD | 
In 100-%. kegs, 13c per MD. 
RUBENS PAINT & GLASS CO., 





RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
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Cement Not a Fertilizer 
CORRESPONDENT writes under 
the impression that cement con- 
tains considerable potash, and asks 
whether he could afford to buy it as 
a fertilizer: I would say that cement 
does not contain any considerable 
amount of potash. Such an impres- 
sion should be contradicted and pos- 
sible harm avoided. Probably the 
statement may have referred to pot- 
ash dust from cement factories, which 
is quite a different article, and some 
of which is being put on the market, 
as a commercial source of potash. 

Answering your second inquiry, I 
vould say that basic slag is usually 
considered as nearly equal to acid 
phosphate, ton for ton. My idea 
would be that the difference in cost 
should be at least $3 per ton, in order 
to have any reasonable expectancy 
that a change from acid phosphate 
vould result in increased profit. 

J. F. DUGGAR. 





Monthly Resdew of Producers’ 
Prices in North Carolina 





an 


previous 


Martin, 


cents 


been 


acre 


vice, Wm, R, Camp, Chief, 

up and down, but the end of the month 
lock between producers and those seeking 
the South appear thoroughly aroused, and if 
will have: been won. Mills consumed 85,000 
been still further depleted during February; 
over. The capacity to hold—the determina- 
grave, and they should present equally 

PEANUT PRICES BELOW COST 
month, Beaufort and Brunswick 
Gates 6 cents per pound fpr Virginias. The 

last year’s cost, these prices have 
or $17.60 to $26.40 for every planted 
March to bring about a concerted reduction 
cause of the reduction in acreage will help 

WESTERN FARMERS HOLDING CORN 

ern farmers are reported to be feeding their 
The belief of many is that the farmers are 
is 
wait, as the stock in the Kast is light. Then 


Issued by the Division of Markets for the 
North Carolina Agricultural Extension Ser- 
COTTON 
pes have fluctuated about $10 per bale 
finds therm almost identical with those 
prevailing at the end of January. The dead- 
to get the crop below its intrinsic value re- 
mains unbroken. Farmers in all sections of 
they persist in their determination until 
peace is actually declared, a great victory 
bales in excess of their purchases during the 
month of January, and their stocks have 
therefore, an ever-increasing demand can be 
expected from them when readjustment is 
tion to do so—saved the day for the Allies 
The cotton producers’ situation ts equally 
firm front when the interests of the whole 
South are at stake. 
EANUTS fell about a cent a pound lower 
during February than in the 
counties reported producers receiving 4% 
cents, Chowan and Halifax 6 and 
movement has been stronger than in Febru- 
ury, but still below normal, On the basis of 
thought on good authority to mean a loss of 
two to three cents a pound to the producer, 
Meetings of peanut growers are scheduled to 
be held in the Virginia peanut belt during 
in acreage, Costs of producing the next crop 
will be equally high. Later rise in price be- 
the cleaner, but not the farmer, unless he 
holds for the top of the market. 
1 ipuies movement of Western corn to market 
was very light during February West- 
corn and holding for higher prices. The de- 
mand has remained firm, though not heavy. 
in a better position to maintain their stand 
for higher prices than the consumer to 
it is expected that Western farmers, in or- 
der to maintain corn prices, wil! reduce the 


acreage in corn and plant wheat This has 
been given as an argument for Southern 
producers to substitute corn this year for 


the reduction in acreage of other crops. The 
price of No. 3 white the Chicago 
market was $1.28 on February 7, $1.24 on 
February 14, $1.30 on February 20, and $1.31 
on March 1, This shows that Chicago prices 
more than recovered any decline during the 
month. Priceg on the St. Louis market 
maintained a higher level The range for 
No, 3 white as reported from $1.31 to 
$1.85. The average price paid for corn in 
North Carolina towns was $%1.66% for Feb- 
ruary as compared to $1.84 for January, but 
the average for the counties reporting was 
practically the same for the two months, 
namely, $1,737 for February and $1.74% for 
January. A canvass is being made of mills 
to find a market for corn. If the usual de- 
mand for North Carolina corn arises March 
should show an improvement in price. 


corn on 


was 





HOG MARKETS 

T TWENTY leading markets receipts for 

the first two of 1919 12.6 
per cent greater than during the same per- 
iod in 1918, and approximately 20 per cent 
greater than previous ten-year average 
duced receipts of light Western 
markets has resulted in stimulating price of 
this class of hogs markets 
Aside from this, prices have remained about 
steady as compared with January, with the 
exception of soft hogs, which have been hit 
hard. Heavy receipts of the latter from AlI- 
abama, Georgia, North and South 
Carolina have resulted further reduction 
of price at packing they 
now selling from 3 to 4 cents per pound less 
than hard hogs. Average prices of hogs on 
Richmond market for February were: Hogs 
176 to 225 pounds, $18.05; 155 to 170 pounds, 
$17.44; 125 to 150 pounds, $17, basis hard 
hogs. Soft and oily hogs, 3 to 4 cents per 
pound less. Baltimore, Md., average for 
month, basis hard hogs, 160 to 275 pounds, 
$18.65; 130 to 150 pounds, $17.60. 


A NORTH CAROLINA EGG EXCHANGE 


NORTH Carolina farmers within the two 

weeks from February 1 to 15, experienced 
a fall in prices of eggs from 45 to 30 cents 
per dozen, that is, those farmers who sell 
their eggs at country stores. During this 
time the New York jobbing market was 
quoting eggs from 414% to 49 cents, depend 
ing upon the grade, with only a reduction 
of one half to five cents during the 
month. February and March, before prices 
have fallen in the North, should be the 
greatest money-making months for egg pro- 
ducers in North Carolina. As it is eggs are 
sold at about as low prices time in 
the year, during February and March when 
prices are still held at the high level of 
winter in New York, which is our best mar- 
ket. A North Carolina Egg Exchange should 
be organized wiith enough members signed 
up to hire a competent manager, order 
to realize the market price for the producer 
The prices paid farmers in North Carolina 
towns were five to twenty cents higher than 
the country prices and only fell five 
to ten cents during the whole the 
most common price being forty per 
dozen, 

SOY BEANS AT PEACE PRICES 

OY beans in the great producing counties 

are being sold at $1.75 
to $2.26 per bushel. Farmers who will make 
up an order to’ buy in twenty-five bushel 
lots should be able to get them on the basis 
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Carolina 
in 
centers, 


and are 


whole 


as any 


in 


about 
month, 
cents 


by farmers from 


of these prices at $2 per bushel! The Di- 
vision of Markets will put buyers in touch 


with shippers of soy beans, 
IRISH POTATO ACREAGE 


ACCORDING to report received from the 

Bureau of + Crop the early 
Irish potato crop in States has 
been reduced from to 132,044 
this year, or a reduction of 41 
and in North Carolina from 20,500 to 
12,300 acres, or a reduction of 40 per cent. 
The reduction in North Carolina is heavy in 
sections where growers went potato 


Estimates, 
the United 
223,845 acres 
acres per 
cent, 


into 


oo 


Production last year as an experiment, 


couraged by the high prices of the prev 


year Where growers have 
soil the reduction is light. 


en- 


ious 


especially good 


The only hope of good prices to pay the 
present high costs ig in this reduction of 
acreage. The costs have been calculated 
to be four dollars a bushel on the basis of 
land which yields under average conditions 
forty bushels per acre. Prices oY late Irish 
potatoes, which were such a large factor in 


prices of early 
not far 


keeping down 


last from 
of a 


on 


summer, averaged 
February 4th, according to a 


sued by the Federal Bureau of 


Irish potatoes 


(150-pound 


were $2.90-$3.15 


One sacks) 


Irish potatoes 
those 
year ago in most parts of the Country 
report 
Markets. 
Prices during the last week in February 


is- 


for 


for Grade 
on the New ¥ 


fork 


Market and $1.80-$1.90 per 100 pounds sack- 


ed Grade 1 in Philadelphia, If North C 
lina farmers had watched prices last sp 
they would saved 
hundred thousand dollars, 
was lost in planting 


have 
which 
increased 
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ring 
eral 
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Irish potatoes when all the market informa- 
tion ndicated that the acreage should be re- 


duced 


North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North Carolina and jobbing prices in the 















































leading markets of the United States for the week 
ending Saturday, March 8, as reported to the Di- 
vision of Markets, Wm. BR. Camp, Chief: 
22/33 
i) 
Town £2 a 13 

2 les/ EE |e 

oO laalasis 
Asheville 28 0 ee oS eee 
Charlotte . . $1.00 
Durham . im 
Fayetteville ° 8 
Gastonia .. coe oes eee 
Greensboro t DF z : 

- Hamlet .. -85] ....) 1.00 A 
Henderson 8 . 2 -80/ ....| 2.50! 2.00 
Lumberton acl eel coved coce) SOO] B00 
Raleigh -65] 2. .80| 2.00) 2.00] 1.75 
Scotland Neck -90) ....] 1.00 2.50) 1.75 
Waynesville ......... RO Me niccl cock conch. ue 
PRICES OF BUTTER, EGGS, CHEESE, POULTRY 

AND HOGS 
Le 
3 7 . 
Town a |e 3 3 E +4 
es gs no A . 
g2| 25 es \28 | 38 
= be 
SSiosl ch 1(Om oO 
Asheville .....]$0. 10/$0.55/$ |$0. 25/$18. 00] $0. -s 
Charlotte ..... +45) 55 30} 20. -40 
Durham ...... -50) = .60 25} 22 35 
Fayetteville 50) 55 .40 
Gastonia . .. 45 55 35 
Greensboro 50) .62 32 
Hamlet .. oGDl cece 40 
Henderson 55 60] Pee ae 
Lumberton 40) ee | ee eens | .85 
Raleigh ee 50} .55, eee ae 
Scotland Neck. 45) 55 25) 20.00) .35 
Waynesville ... -50).63% 20} 18.00 2 





PBICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED AND 
COTTONSEED MEAL 
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Before Spring Work 


spring. when coat ts 
heavy and animal is soft. Short hair means health- 
ier pores and prevents sickness. horse kept in 
good condition in the spring stands better chance 
of remaining healthy all year. The best way to 
Stewart No. 1 Ball Bearing Machine, 
$9.75. Send $2.00, pay balance on arrival, or write 
for catalog. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 


Dept. A-100, {2th St. and Central Ave.. Chicage, tH. 


Representatives Wanted 


Acquainted with the farmer, to sell Nitra- 
germ, the crop and soil improver. See our 
ads in this paper. Strictly commission 
proposition for one or several counties, whole 
or part time work. Some of our county 





| men earn as much as $250 per month. Write 





sales Manager, Box 363, Savannah, Ga. 












cuide. "Hake bacteria greuth-—-somoves scape 
ation. i 
wes time. Simple—easy to clean—low ia 
cost, R ded by prod and cream- 
eries. If your dealef cannot 

offer. The 
MILK-COOLER-AERATOR 
one week—write for folder 


CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO. 
Dept. £ Cortiand, 1%. ¥. 








write 
mPIOnN 
saves its cost 





LEGHORNS—A large variety of 


ROSE 
Leghorns, 


COMB WHITE 
which are 


eral — urposes than any other of the Leghorn 
vrieties. S for hatching, 15 for $3; 30 for $5; de- 
livery charges prepaid. Some Breeders for sale. 

SWIFT'S (White) FARMS, J. B. Swift & Son, Progs., 
Waynesville, ‘ North Carolina. 








SLATE SURFACED ROOFING 
Red or Green. 
$2.65 Per Roll of 100 Square Feet. 
RUBENS PAINT & GLASS CO., Richmond, Va. 


OUR BEST OFFER 


Ie one old subscriber and ene 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 














Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on thig 
proposition when you renew. 
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a problem. 


fix up another, 


Figure It Out For 


than 1 per cent of the returns. 


GEO. R. HOOKS, 
Livestock Representative, 





fine young Sultana Sensation Heifers, just 
ing considerably more than a pound of butter e 


The half-page ad in our Central Edition only cost 
Mr. Evans $75.60, and this produced $8,000 for him. 
In other words, the expense of selling these cattle 
through THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER was less 


MORAL—BREED THE GOOD KIND AND 
VERTISE IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER—IT 
WILL SELL THEM FOR YOU, BECAUSE EVERY 
MAN WHO IS INTERESTED IN 
BETTER LIVESTOCK READS IT. 


Write for rate card—tell us what you have 


Birmingham, Alabama. 


. 


in 


Does It Pay to Use Big Space 
For Livestock Advertising ? 


A few months ago Mr. J. E. Evans of Muldon, Miss 


\ ., told us that on account of his 
health, it would be necessary to discontinue ; 


his dairy until he could recuperate. 
their prime flooding him with milk and averag- 
ach daily, this “temporary closing out” offered 


_ He had established this herd with an idea, and 
see his dream coming true, and for that reason he 
and after a talk with our Mr. Hooks, he decided 
edition, ONE TIME, offering these heife 


just as his health began to “slip” he could 
did not want to break up this great _ 
to use a HALF PAGE AD in our Centra 
heifers, and he said, “If that ad don’t sell them we will 
The other ad was “fixed up,” but it never ran, here’s the reason—read it: 


Having 20 





Yourself 


J. BE. EVANS 


AD- | Muldon, Miss. 


woes AD 1 
GOOD to sell, 


gressive Farme 





EVANS & IVY 


Fine Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs 


it’s 


r. 


The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
Gentlemen :—I have just sold to the Elon Farm, 
Jackson, Miss., 20 young cows at $400 each, f.o.b. 
These cows crossed on his Countess 
Land’s Indian Chief herd bull should produce won- 


It shows that when you have anything REAL 
only necessary to let the public 
know it through some good medium like The Pro- 


ROBT. A, IVY 


General Merchants and Planters 


Muldon, Miss., Feb’y 28, 1919. 


Yours very truly, 
J. E. EVANS. 
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—the biggest 
book ever put 
out. The master 
iece of all vehicle cata- 
ogs issued, More; ¢yles, | 
better prices, strongest, 
most liberal guarantee ever 
written. This book also cov- 
ers every kind of harness. We are largest 
buggy and harness manufacturers selling 
direct to the consumer, 


60 Days’ Road Test 
Unlimited Guarantee 


$50,000 bond to protect you, 
it’s the way I sell my goods, 
Let me tel] you the big story. 
Send your name and address 
let me send you free both 
big books. Free Money-Ceviag 
Merchandise and Farm Equip- 
ment book also. Just address 
O. T. Bohon, President 
THE D. T. BOHON COMPANY 
1% Main Street 
Harrodsburg 
My. 



















BOHONS 


BucciE 


Fie 
Be wtay 





Pumps that give most modern water sup- 
by for home and farm. Myers 
Gear Pumps operate one-third 
p> and have Glass Valve Seats 
that cannot | wear or corrode. Myers 
Self-Oiling Power Pumps, Working | 
Heads and Pumping Jacks run by 
any gasoline engine or motor. M ore 
Hydro-Pneumatic Pumps and 
Oiling Electric House Pumps 
nish running water systems for al. 
buildings MyersSpray ome 
fruit and vege- | 
Also World , 
yers HayUn- #8 
Tools and Door 
Dealers every- 
yours. Attract- 
on request 


F. E. MYERS & BRO. 
221 Fourth St. Ashland, Ohio 






















FOR EVERY PURPOSE 





U upon paymentof 





Write for eteta = FACTORY prices. 
B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS BUGGY CO., 





Shall We Inoculate Velvet Beans, 


Cowpeas and Peanuts? 


| PROF J. F. DUGGAR, in answering 
an inquiry in regard to inoculating 
velvet bean cowpeas and peanuts 
| says: 

| “I would say that we recommend 
| the use of appropriate forms of pure 
cultures manufactured by various 
| firms, including the one that wrote 
| you, for use on the rarely grown le- 
gumes, especially vetch, crimson clov- 
er, white clover, alsike clover, etc., 
and, except on lime lands, we recom- 


mend their use on the seed of alfalfa 
and black medic. I am unable to rec- 
| ommend any pure culture for use on 
ithe commonly grown crops, such as 
| cowpeas and velvet beans, for which 
| the appropriate organisms for insur- 
| ing the development of root tubercles 
| seem to be present naturally in prac- 
| tically all of our cultivated soils. 
| Neither can -I recommend any pure 
cylture for peanuts, since the seed 
peanut seems to carry with it enough 
of the germ-laden dust of the field 
where it grew to insure root tubercles. 

“The advertisement on the postal 
is likely to prove misleading, since 
it implies that if you do not use pure 
culture you will need to include am- 
monia in the fertNizer for your cow- 
peas, velvet beans and peanuts. Am- 
monia is not required for these three 
commonly grown crops on soils 
which these plants naturally develop 
root tubercles which, so far as my ob- 
servation extends, is in practically ali 
Southern soils.” 


Buick Velvet Bean ae 


N* COMMENTING on our statement 

in regard to bunch velvet beans in 
a recent issue of The Progressive 
Farmer, Mr. Geo. D. Warthen, of 
Warthen, Georgia, says: “I planted 
these beans last year. On good land 
they will make as much vine as the 
running variety, and are twenty days 


| later only do not climb on the corn 


and pull it down. They are not as 
prolific as the running variety. They 
make close to the ground and, there- 
fore, rot quicker than the running 
kind. The only recommendation for 
them is they do not climb the corn 





Any buggy you oslect $ from our catalog will be shipped DIRECT TO 
[¥) $10. Weallow a 60 days’ driving trial before 
(%.9 considering the buggy sold, Cy guarantee for 
rt all time against defects, Our b ane tre 

: Pr LIG STRONG one 


and preferred by experi- 


/and pull it down.” 
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58 Main Street, BARNESVILLE, GA. 












SHIPPED QUICK 


LITTLE FREIGHT 


Famous Spotiess Rubber Roofing—the South's favorite roofing 

material. We arc roofing beadquartere; over 5,000,000 eq. ft. sold to southern 

farmers last year. A strictly first-quality weatbet-proof, water-tight roofing, 

sold direct by “‘South’s Mail Order House’’ at to 

prices. One-piece rolle of 108 eq. ft. with po 9 coke foamy easy to lay; 
fully guaranteed. Write for free 
The Spotiess 
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of 5000 bargains. 
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Cen 1272 E. Main. re Va. 














The Progressive Farmer, 





Are You Going to Move? 


lf you are going to move this spring, 

once so you will not miss any copies of The Progressive Farm- 

er, Please be sure to give both your old and new addresses. 
R (For Convenience Use the Coupon Below) 


please advise us at 








Tam going to move; please change my address from 
Od Address 
r O R. F. D BURG. sc cseesccns 
to New Address 
PrP. O R. I ID ta 
My vatne is 
= a 


in. 





Dixie Tractor Demonstration at 


Macon, Ga. 

Sao tractor demonstration held 

last week at Macon was well at- 
tended, there being something like 
10,000 or 12,000 folks present on Thurs- 
day, the biggest day. While rain in- 
terfered to a certain extent, yet a 
suficient amount of plowing was 
done to thoroughly convince those 
present that tractors will not only 
plow, but plow well and economi- 


cally. , 

The way these tractors climbed over 
ditches, banks, through little gulleys, 
and things of that kind, was a reve- 


lation to many of those present. 


Many seemed to believe that a tractor, | 


be on level 
was knocked 


in order to plow, must 
ground, but this belief 
into a cocked hat. 


On account of the land being so 
wet, the tractor folks were not per- 
mitted to plow very deep, as the clay 
subsoil: was still wet, and to plow 
very deep would have injured the 
soil. The tractor folks were literally 
rearing to show how deep their ma- 
chines would plow, but the manage- 
ment held them in check. 


To show how easy it is to operate 


tractors, several of the small boys 
and girls present, those not more 
than 12 or 14 years of age, were per- 


mitted to drive these tracters, and 
they did it very well indeed. 


The tractors not only plowed, but 
harrowed the land, rolled it, and ree} 
harowed it. All of this was done to | 
show that the tractor is a real hon- 
est-to-goodness farm implement—one 
that any Southern farmer, owning a 
farm of medium size, reasonably free 
of stumps and rocks, can afford to 
buy. 


The demonstration proved most 
conclusively that Southern. farmers 
are tremendously interested in trac- 
tors, and had it been héld in the fall 
of the year, after the cotton-picking 
season was largely over with, there 
can be very little question but that 
the attendance would have been dou- 


bled, or even trebled. It is hoped, 
and believed, that another demon- 
stration will be held sotmewhere in 


fall, 


Many farmers at the Macon de- 
monstration were heard to make re- 
marks to the effect that they had no 
idea a tractor could do the difficult 
pieces of work that they were doing 
on the demonstration grounds. 


With the s] 


increased pr 


the South next 


re of laborwand the 
of farm products 
spurring the Southern farmer on, it 
is just as clear as the nose on the 
face that literally thousands of these 
implements will be sold in-the South 
durigg the next 12 months. One trac- 
tor distributor, who has only the two 


lortas 


ces 


Carolinas and Georgia, stated that he | 


between 
~ 
00 


sold and delivered January 
first and March 8 tractors, and 
that if everything kept going in good 
shape he confidently expected to sell 


not less than 350 during the year 


All in all, -the Macon demonstra- 
tion resulted in a great deal of rood 
to our Southern farmers, because 
those who did attend know absolute- 


able to plow, and 


A, NIVEN. 


ly that tractors 
to plow well 


are 





[A THOUGHT ON THRIFT 





Feeding ‘the Skim Milk to Hogs 


INCE [ have started dairying in 

connection with general farming, I 
find that there is a nice profit in 
feeding the skim milk to hogs. 

] usually fatten five head of hogs 
every winter for family use and Kill 
them one to two at a time from Oc- 
tober to February; but this pust 
winter | fattened eight head, three 
of which | sold for $116, and I don’t 
believe it took any more corf to 


j fatten the eight head this winter than 


during October. | 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


| I used in fattening five head last 
winter. 
did not have all the eight hogs up 
at one time. | let part of them run 
| out until after Christmas in order that 
they might get the benefit of the 
waste corn, peas, and soy beans that 
were left in the fields. This abled 
me to have plenty of skim for 
the ones that I had up fatténing. 
I usually had from five to eight 
gallons of milk to pour out ev: day, 
|and this given to from two our 
| hogs saves a great deal of cx ind 
I think fattens the hogs mucl ter 
than corn alone. 
Therefore I think one of th: ain 
| profits from the dairy business is 
feeding the skim milk to the hogs 
WATT MceGEE. 
Bethany, Miss. - 
See 





If 
not pleased return at 
our expense, u 


i If satisfied keep puller. 


" Kirstin ONE Stump Puller 
Weighs lena, conte les« 


‘thas great, 
er iy power, strengt! L 





Agent's Proposition— toda 
as Kime TONG de eawy 
Lud Stre Escenabs. Mich. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


“4 Lie eemahoen A 
Ls’ Write at once for our big cata- 
log and special offers. Take your 
choice from 44 styles, colors and sizes 
in the famous “RANGER” line. 
Marvelous improvements. iixtra- 
Ss ordinary values in our 1918 price 
tA offers. You cannot afford to ony 
without getting ocr latest prape- 
sitions and Fac Seeyanrees 

4 Rider prices an: tern 
[a Boys, be a “Rider Agent’? and 
meke big money taking orders 
for hicycles and supplies. Get 
our Liberal terms on a sample to in- 
troduce the sow “RANGER'’, 
TIRES, ipment, sundries an 
everything in the bicycle Ene at he 
usual prices. Todo 

Cycle Company 
Dept.D-79 Chicago 


The Standard Farm 


Papers 
BEST— 


for the Reader 
therefore— 


BEST— 


lor the Advertiser 




















reading 


Arranged according to jocation, 
from east to west 


Guarentecd Rate per 
Pennsylvania Farmer, \ Circul Agate 
Philadelphia Pa tio: Line 
(Rat {0c per line) 
Ohio Farmer 
Cleveland, Ohlo. °55.000 $1.45 
(Rate 70c per line) 
Michigan Farmer, 
Detroit, Mich. 
(Rate 50c per line) 
The Progressive Farmer, 170,090 $1.06 
Raleigh, ; 
Birmingham, ‘Ala 
Memphis, Tenn. 
; Dallas, Texas. » 
Breeders’ Gazette, 80,000 80 
Chieaga, Lil 
Prairie Larmer, 115,000 70 
Clicago, TI. 
Wiseonsin Agriculturist, 55,000 35 
ht, Atkinson, Wis. 
Iteard’s Dairyman, 67,820 45 
Reeine, Wis, = 
The Parmer, 136,000 80 
St. Paul, M 
Wallace's Farmer, 60,000 50 
Des Moines, Lowa 
Parmer's Wife, 700,000 0 
St. Paul, Minn 
Pacific Rural Press, 28.000 17% 
San Franciaco, Cal 
1,660,993 $9.27* 
These publications are conceded to be 
the authoritative farm paners of their 
individual flelds 
All Members of Audit Board of 
Circulation 
-_-- 


For further information, address 


STANDARD FARM PAPERs, Ine, 
Western Representative t 
1344-45 Conway Building CNICAGO 
WALLACE C, RICHARDSON, Iuc. 


Eastern Representative 
3f£1 Fourth Avenve NEW YORK cIry 
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How a West Florida Farmer Is 
Getting Ahead of the Boll Weevil 


KALOOSA COUNTY, in west Flor- 

ida, is a comparatively new county 
so far as agriculture is cancerned, yet 
there are some good farmers in that 
county, and some good work is being 
done. District Agent S. W. Hiatt is 
very much pleased with the codpera- 
tion that has been given the Florida 
Extension workers by the farmers of 
Okaloosa County, 

A great deal could be said about 
the work in general—how at the ad- 
vent of the boll weevil the farmers 
turned to the district and county 
agents for information as to what 
money crop to plant to replace cotton 
—how they were advised to grow 
peanuts and livestock, and why; how 
they took up the suggestion, and the 
success they have attained. But this 
article does not take up the work of 
the progress of the county, but is 
written to show the methods used in 
growing some good crops by one of 
the progressive farmers of Okaloosa 
County. This man is J. W. Gaskin. , 

Mr. Gaskin has demonstrated that 
good money can be made in west 
Florida by growing oats, peanuts and 
livestock, and District Agent Hiatt 
believes that the work of this man 
can well be followed by other farm- 
ers, not only in that section, but in 
other sections of the state as well. 
Mr. Gaskin is the owner of Interstate 
Farm, and made on 33 acres of this 
farm a net profit in 1918 of $2,030.06, 
and this is how he did it, as reported 
by him to Mr. Hiatt. 

We will go back just a little and 
tell how he handled the land during 
1917. In the spring of that year he 
broke the land broadcast, and let it 
grow native grasses. These consisted 
of Crab grass and Mexican clover. It 
was used as a pasture from May to 
September, 30.cows and 35 hogs being 
the number of stock kept on this land 
regularly. Iu October, he flat-broke 
the land 8 inches deep with a disk 
plow, harrowed it with a disk har- 
row to make a good seed bed, and 
planted oats with a two-horse disk 
drill, He used a log 10 feet long fora 
drag, and this was attached to the 
seeder with two chains. This left the 
ground smooth and covered the seed 
well, and the work was done at one 
operation. He pastured 40 head of 
cattle and 100 hogs for 40 days on 
these oats, and harvested them in 
May. 

The cost of the oat crop was as 
follows: 66 bushels of seed, $132; pre- 
paring land and planting crop, $70.50; 
33 sacks 16 per cent: phosphate, $82.50; 
harvesting crop, $90; threshing, $71.28; 
making a total expense of $446.28. The 
returns from the oat crop were as 
follows: 891 bushels of oats at $1.25, 
$1,113.75; oat straw, $334; pasturing 
100 hogs 45 days, $45; pasturing 40 
head of cattle 45 days, $200; making 
a total value of $1,692.75. and, minus 
the expense, leaves a net profit of 
$1,246.47, 

The oats stubble was turned under 
with a 7-inch Oliver plow, then har- 
rowed with a disk harrow, using a 
log for a drag to make a good seed 
bed. June 12 to 20, the land was 
planted to white Spanish peanuts in 
24-inch rows. Two cultivations given 
with a weeder, and one with an 18- 
inch scrape, two furrows to the mid- 
dle. Two hundred pounds of acid 
phosphate was used, 

The cost of the peanut crop was 
as follows: seed, $115.50; preparing 
land and planting, $92.50; 33 sacks 16 
per cent acid phosphate, $82.50; cul- 
tivation, $51; harvesting crop, $165.31; 
picking, $142.50; baling hay, $44.60; 
making a total cost of $693.91. The 
returns from the peanut crop were as 
follows: 23,750 pounds peanuts at 5 
cents per pound, $1,187.50; 14% tons 
hay at $20 per ton, $290; total, $1,477.50, 
or a net profit of $783.59. The esti- 
mated loss on this crop caused by rain 
and staying in the sacks until January 


20, 1919, is 300 bushels of peanuts and 
four tons of hay, which would add 
approximately $400 to the profit. 

The net returns from the oat crop, 
$1,246.47, and the net returns from the 
peanut crop, $783.59, making the total 
net income from the 33 acres during 
1918, $2,030.06. 

S. L. VINSON. 

Gainesville, Fla. 


Another Boost for Velvet Beans 
HE velvet bean is the most val- 
uable crop that has been introduced 

into the South ‘in the last 50 years. 

It should be planted this year in 

every row of corn raised in Arkansas. 

This alone will add $30,000,000 to the 

net profits of the Arkansas farmers 

in 1919. 

Velvet beans will not make a full 
yield unless they climb well above 
the ground. The most profitable way 
to grow them is to plant one bean 
every 24 inches in every row of corn. 





The vines run up the corn and thick , 


clusters-of pods form all along the 
length of the vines. More than 200 
clusters of pods form all along the 
a single vine. The corn yields as 


raising the velvet beans is tlie cost 
of the seed beans. The land has to 
be prepared, planted and cultivated 
the same wheiher the corn is gre 
alone or with velvet beans. The vel- 
vet bean seed needed to plant an acre 


of beans in corn costs from 20 to 58 | 


cents, making an average of one cent 
the cost of producing feed equal to a 


bushel of corn. H. M. COTTRELL. 


A Cheap Wood Sawing Outfit 


EVERAL years ago we bought a 

second-hand gasoline engine, about 
5 horse power. 
it repaired and overhauled ready to 
run, this engine costs us entire $75. 
We use this in the summer to pump 
water and in the fall and winter cut 
wood with it. Our iron saw frame 
cost us $19, and a 26-inch saw, $5 more. 
As we use our pump belt to pull the 
saw we figure that our saw rig en- 
tire cost us about $100, even includ- 
ing engine. 

As we do some clearing here every 
fall and winter, we do not figure that 
the poles at the clearing cost us any- 
thing. Two men and teams will haul 
to the saw about 12 cords of poles, 




















TRAINING A YOUNG FARMER 


Fifteen-months-old Wm. Olive Beavers, Wake County, N. C., 


Getting Acquainted with 


Good Livestock 


much as it does when the beans are 
not planted with it and the pods and 
beans furnish more feed than the corn. 

Land that will yield 15 bushels of 
corn an acre will produce with the 
corn one and a quarter tons of velvet 
beans in the pod, equal in feeding 
value to 35. bushels of corn. This 
makes a total production of feed 
equal to 50 bushels of corn an acre 
instead of 15 bushels when the corn 
is grown alone. The corn is gath- 
ered and mules, horses, cattle, sheep 
and hogs are turned in to the field and 
eat the vines, leaves and pods with- 
out any expense for harvesting. The 
velvet beans keep in good condition 
all winter in the field where they 
grew. 

Mules and horses eat the vines, 
leaves and pods and keep fat all 
winter without other feed., Beef cat- 
tle pastured through the winter on 
velvet beans gain in weight every 
month. Dairy cows, kept in a field 
of velvet beans in the winter give 
more milk than they do on other feed 
and grain. Hogs eat the beans that 
other animals shatter off and get fat. 

Velvet pods and beans are ground 
together into a fine meal and thou- 
sands of carloads shipped to states 
where this crop does not grow. A ton 
of this meal has a greater feed 
value than any other crop. In a test 
made by the Arkansas Experiment 
Station, velvet beans made an in- 
crease per acre in the yield of seed 
cotton of 215 pounds more than that 
secured from cowpeas. In many cases 
velvet beans have made the yield of 
crops following them double what it 
was before the beans enriched the 
soil, 

The velvet bean is the cheapest 
grain crop that is grown. Planted 
with the corn the entire expense of 


which, counting a man and team at 
$3, costs us 50 cents at the saw. In- 
cluding gasoline, oil and labor, it costs 
us about 40 cents a cord to cut the 
poles in 16-inch heater wood lengths. 
In other words, our 16-inch heater 
wood costs us approximately 90 cents 
a cord at the saw. This is certainly 
much cheaper than we could hope to 
cut wood by hand with labor at $1.50 
per day. 


Besides furnishing ourselves with 
plenty of wood at a low cost, we 
make our rig pay us a neat little in- 
come. At odd times we haul in the 
poles and keep a supply of wood cut 
at the.saw. We have a standing con- 
tract in town to take this wood at $5 
per cord, and when our wagons have 
to go to town for supplies of any kind, 
instead of sending them in empty, we 
load on from 50 to 100 feet of heater 
wood, depending on the condition of 
the roads. 

Were we hauling stove wood in 
large quantities, it might be practic- 
able for us to buy a single head split- 
ter. For our purposes, however, we 
find odd times to split up our stove 
wood at little cost. We use the knot- 
ty pieces in our héaters and pick out 
only the easy pieces to split. 

The government estimates on the 
cost of a wood cutting rig is from $500 
to $600, and my idea in writing this 
article is to show that good work 
can be done with an outfit that is in 
reach of nearly any farmer, and to 
encourage those who wish to escape 
the drudgery of a cross-cut saw and 
yet cannot afford the $500 rig. 

{ believe a good three to four horse 
power engine would be ample for a 
26-inch saw. 

ALTON M. WORDEN. 
Altamont Range, 
Tullahoma, Tenn. 


By the time we got 
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Catch F ish, Bes, sine ot Pearse 


new, folding, galvanised 
STEEL WIRETRAP. Catch- 
es them likea fiy-trap catches flies. All sizes. Parcel post 
@r express. Write for price list of fishermen’ sspecialties 
and booklet on best fish baiteverknown. Agents wtd- 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., K-57, St. Louis, Mo. 


| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Listing teachers for fall terms. South Atlantic 
Teachers Agency, 306 Walton Bldg.. Atlanta, G 


Bookkeeping, Shorthand—Thoroughly taught. Enroll 
any time. Write for catalogue 1 tone Greensbore 
Cc sommercial 8c hool, Greensboro, N. 


Wanted—Men to learn ep good Bilge 
Complete course in 12 months. Southern College 
Pharmacy. Next term begins April 9. Address RB. 
Hood, 410 Candler Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Wanted—Men to learn pharmacy; good profession. 
Complete course in 12 months. Southern College of 
Pharmacy. Next term begins April 9. Address, B. C. 
Hood, Hood, 410 C Candler Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


AGENTS WANTED 


PRP ADA DRA RAN 

Agenta—Mason sold 18 sprayers and autowashers one 
Saturday; profits, $2.50 each; square deal; particulars 
free, ._Busler Co., Johnstown, Ohio. 


~~ Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, @ 
Patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all utensils. 
Sample pechenee, free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept 701, 
Amsterdam, N. | 


~~ Wanted—An a agent “at ever every ¥ postoffice and on every 
rural route in = a. If you can devote a part or 
all of your time @ money making proposition, write 
today for full A.A. The Progressive Farmer. 


Agents to travel by automobile to introduce our 
fast selling popular priced household necessities. The 
greatest line on earth. Make $10 a day. Compiete 
outfit and automobile furnished free to workers. Write 
today for exclusive territory. American Products Co., 
1159 Americ 59 Americ: an Ble Bk ig., Cincinnati, oO 


HELP OR POSITION | WANTED - 


OR eenenw 

~Salesmen—We want honorable e. cuergetic hustle rs to 
sell fruit trees and other nursery stock. Good propo- 
sition for the right man. Smith Bros, Dept. 26, 
Concord, Ga. 

Tobacco Factory wants salesman; $125 monthly and 
expenses for the right man. Experience unnnecessary, 
as we give complete instructions, Piedmont Tobacco 
Co., F-54, Danville, Va 


x 

Tenant Wanted—On shares, for good general farm 
cotton, tobacco, and grain. Nice dwelling; good nelg 
borhood; near school. Former tenant recently died wi 
influenza. Answer quick, giving reference. A. 
Capehart, Oxford, N. C. 


MACHINERY 


mere WARARARAAS 
For Sale—Ten “stall Lo Louden dair dairy o outfit, completa 
with stanchions,. Price right. Address J T. Harris, 
Emporia, Va. Desi a : 

“Closing- Out ~ Sale—Farm engines, all sizes. Auto- 
mobile trucks. Address Atkins Engine Co., So. 
Boston, Va. 

For Sale Cheap—Overland car, 1918 model; run about 
2,000 miles; in RP condition. W. C. Medlin, Hen- 
derson, N. C., Route 6. 

Case 10-20 tractor and Sanders 3-disc plow. ° Bar- 
gain, little used. Benning Reservation took our. land, 
J. D. Brennan & Sons, Columbus, Ga, 


Hoosier Two-row Corn Planters—Plant any distance 
in hills or drills. Closing out at less than present 
ee. prices. The Call-Watt Co., Bichmond, Va. 


Sale—Mann’s green bone cutter No. 5; price, 33, 
Handnilt for grinding chick feed, $3. All muaranteed 
perfect_condition and good as new, Address, L. 
Sims, Louisa, 


For Sale—Detroit-American spring-tooth riding cul- 
tivator, $15. Syracuse No, 1. 78 moldboard walking 
plow, $18— ll in weed condition. Henry Beatty, 
Tomahawk, Rt. N. 

Dain Hay — Saeee with a 4% New Way Gas 
Engine attached. In splendid fondition and looks 
new, first check for $375 gets outfit, f.o.b. this point 
R. P. Wright, Carthage, Miss., Rt. 1. 

One W. B. Munger Seventy-saw Cotton Gin—Double 
press; suction. unloading pipe; line shafts; hanger 
pulleys; wagon scale. Will sell for less than cost of 
press. =. altogether or separate. Alex, Gann, 


~ LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 
Large Berkshires... Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg. Va. 
Berkshires—Berkshires, leaders in size, breeding, 

type. 8 Sanford McFerrin, Springfield, 17 Tenn. 
~ Berkshires—Pigs, service boars and gilts. James W, 

Graves, American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

DUROC-JERSEYS 
Duroo-Jersey hogs for sale at River Dale Stock Farm, 

Stanley, Page County, Va. ea. 
For Sale—Registered Duroc service boar, 3 yoars 

old, $50; cheap. L. P. Porter, Council, N..C. 
Duroc-Jerseys—Splendid lot; pedigree furnished. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. W. H. Middleton, Warsaw, 

N. C, 
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For Sale—Duroc male pigs, about 6 months old, by 
Dis Defender, $15 and $20. J. L. Gilmore, Holly 
Hill, 8. C. 

Fine Durocs—All ages; best blood lines. Write us 
your needs. Hayes and Harned, Agricultural College, 











evistered Duroc-Jersey Hogs—Throe to six monthe 
old. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. C. 
Murphy, Atkinson, N. C. 

Herd Registered Durocs must sell at 14 cents a 
pound. 30 sows, 2 herd boars, 40 gilts, 20 pigs. J. F. 
Ford, Newton, Miss. 





Two Registered Duroc Boar F Pigs—Ready for servic 8. 
Two registered Duroc gilts,gbred T. O. Sandy & 
Sons, Burkeville, Va. 

Pure-bred Unregistered Duroe Gilts—From best prize 
winning strain, 5 mouths, weight about 100 pounds, 
ie ar Somerville, Mitehells, Va. 

Registered Duroc-Jerseys—Service boars, fall gilts 
and spring pigs. Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money back. Brown Pleasants, Beaver Dam, Va 

Registered Iurocs—Giilts, 6 months; service boars, 
five; 3 months pigs, Imperator Defender breeding, 
price right. Broad Acres Farm, Brandy Station, Va 

Durogs for Sale—Registered sows and gilts, bred 
and optn and 4 months old; pedigreed pigs at low 
prices to close out. The Sturgis Farms, Apalachee, 
ra. 

For Quick Sale—Three Duroc boars, 200 pounds, 
$50 each. Cholera immune for life. Three months 
Pigs, $15. Registration furnished. Holliday Bros., 
Jamesville, N. C 


For Sale—Re »gistered Duroc-Jersey sow, 2 years old 
next August, weight about 350 pounds; jE. im- 
mune; rich in Defender blood; correct modern typa 
will please any one that wants a perfect Duroc-Jersey. 
ae wo for $100 takes her. KE. P. Truesdale, Cam-~ 

len, S. C. 


(Classified ads. continued on next page) ¥ 
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DUROC-JERSEYS 


(42) 











For Salie—Ten good Duroc gilts, to farrow Ist ‘of 
April; bred to Wirtland Joe Orion HI, Wirtland Orion 
Boars, $25, Address, Wirtland Duroe’s, Monti 
eetlo, Fia. 2 . c 
HAMPSHIRES 
> Hampshires— Regist istered Hampshire | bred ” sows, , gilts; 
best breeding, $50 to $85. Rebert M. Cobb, Newbern, 
Tenn, 
immune Hampshire Sows—Bred and open gilts, 
young bears and fine lot of pigs. Best blood lines. 
a ae guaranteed.. Oaksmere Farm, Charlotte, 
N 








rs . Hogs gs for Sale—Rexistered; cholera im- 
miyge; superior blood dines. Bred Gilts, bred sows, 
weanling pigs and herd boar, Cherokee Choice. Special 
peice for entire herd or wil) sell single individual. 
Write, Geo. D. D. Tait, Monticello, Fla 

Closing out ‘entire herd “of high- class s Hampshires, 

Bored sows and gilts, opeh gilts, and fall pigs. To go 
2 reasonable prices for quick sales. Lookout Lad, 
hing Pat, Pat Maloy, Compeer, and other Pe blood 
lines. Brier F Hill Plantation, Thomasville, Ga. 


OL C's. 
Por @ele one Registered-O. EC. 








sow first litter of 


pigs 10. Write for price and particulars. L. | 
Davison, York, 8. C. : s 
, Choice Pigs—Of spring “farrow, $12; pairs, 


Oo k © 
$22: and trios, $30; non-akin. Shipped at 10 weeks. 
Vevligrees furnished. Order now from this ad. 

faction or money back. John R. Yeager & Son, Dan- 
vilte, Ky. 








POLAND-CHINAS 

fig Bone Poland-China Pigs for Sale—Price strain. 
Address, Walnut Grove Farm, D. L. Neal, Manager, 
Vvodleaf, N. ©. 

Poland-China Boar—Grandson of Bower's Mammoth 
joe and Woodward's Big Bone Bob. Quick bargain. 
J. 8. MeNeil, Jonesville, Va. 

Ytegistered Big Bone Type Poland-China Pigs—Orders 
booked for April delivery. —_— in your name. 
RS. Somerville, Mitchells, 

ror Bale—Lig Bone Scie China yearling boars, 
- to $35. Pedigree furnished. Order from this ad. 

Actdress, O. W. Woods, Matthews, N. 

Legistered Big Bone Poland-China Pigs and Bred 
«:\lts—Cholera immune, milk fed; breeding and condi- 
ti n excelent. Suncrest Farm, Kollock, 8. C. 

















August Boar, weight, hundred seventy-five, thin 
fiech. aay $50. Four years old tested herd boar, 
price $75 sow pigs, best blood lines. If you 


iso 
like the big type Poland Chinas this is youf chance. 
1 ekory Grove Farm, Conover, N. C. 


TAMWORTHS 


Grade Tamworth Pigs, $7 each at 8 weeks 
} otts, Bracey, Va. 


~ ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

or Registered Angus Cattle—Write Aberdeen-Angus 
*attle Co., Kingston, Tenn. 

For Sale—Number registered Angus bulls and heif- 
ers. Write for prices. Shufard Bros., Randolph, Va 

For Sale— Registered Aberdeen-Angus bulis and 
heifers, trained for acveptable service. Come and look 
herd over. QOccaneechi Islaud Farm, Clarksville, Va 

GUERNSEYS 





Lo. 











‘For - Sale—Registered Guernsey bull, 2 years old: 
sure breeder; price, $100. Registered Shropshire ram, 
3 years old, $60. Address, John Q. Finch, Lexington, 
N. C. 





years old; 
stock both 
tuberculin 


Guernsey Bull—‘‘Rouge of Ames,”” 5 
gentle; good breeder; advanced registry 
sides. Also young bull calf, fine breeding; 
tested. A. F. Howard, Farmville, Va. 


HOLSTEINS 


One 6-month-old registered Holstein bull calf. T. 
0. Sandy & Sons, Burkeville, Va. 


Registered Holstein bull calf. 
bred in New York, King Segis strain. H. L. 
Bracey, 

Registered ‘Holstein Calves—Finely bred bull calves 
for sale. Herd tuberculin tested by U. S. government 
Write, J. P. Taylor, Orange, Va. 


Registered Holstein Cattle for Sale—Also a large 
lot of cows and heifers that are full blood Holsteins 
but not registered. Ajl are tuberculin tested by the 
government and are thoroughly acclimated to Southern 
elimate. Come and pick out what you want. Horse 
Shoe Stock Farm, Inc., Martinsville, Va. 


JERSEYS 


For Sale—Two fine blooded heifers, one will fresh 
in August. 8.0. Smith, Warsaw, N. © 

For Sale—Registered Jersey bull, Eminent Gold- 
mont King 2nd; 4 years me; perfectly gentlee RB. E. 
Garber, Lynchbure, Va., e 2. 

For Sale—Registered — heifers and bull calves, 
Financial King, Reminder and St. Lambert blood 
lines. Bred to preduce. Suncrest Kollock, 











Good individual and 
Botts, 














Farm, 

An Exceptional ‘Fine Registered Jersey Bull Calf for 
Sale—Of Stockwell and Noble of Oaklands’ breeiing 
Write for information. M. H. Utgard, Spring Grove, 
Va. 








RED POLLS 


For Sale—Registered Red Poll bul), 3 years old, 
weight aoe 1,100; quality perfect. Price $125 Ad- 
cress 1 H. _ Stewart, ‘Henderson, N. C. 


SHORTHORNS 

Registered Shorthorn —_ Heifers and Bulls for 
sale, all ages. Adress. Mosengill, Bristol, 
Tenn. 

For Sale—Four registered Shorthorn bull calves; 
8 to 12 months; best blood. Price reasonable. A. A. 
Woodruff, Cherry Lane, N. C. 

HORSES AND JACKS 

Kentucky Jack—Good size; kind; prompt; cost $1,000, 
bargain at $300. No time to attend him, L. P. Wood- 
ard, Wilson, N. C. 


‘For Sale—An_ imported French coach stallion; dark- 
bay; black points; perfect symmetry; weighing 1,300 
pounds. All papers of registration and pedigree with 
horse. Sure, and as gentle and easily managed as 
can be. On aecount of lack of good attendant will sell 
gimest at work horse prices. A. O. Baum, Vine P. O., 
ya. 

















PONIES 
For Sale—Shetland ad Welch ponies. M. B. Chat- 
tin © Co., Winchester, Te 
BELGIAN HARES 
ao Belgians, Rufus Reds. Ridout Rabbitry, Aiken, 


SHEEP 
One hundred head of sheep for sale or exchange. 
Pearson & Farish, Beatrice, Ala. — 
Fall Born Dorset Ram Lambs—Ready for May de- 
livery. All pure bred, characteristic of the breed and 
eligible to registry. Glen Cove Stock Farm, Willcox 
Wharf, Va, E. A. & BR. B. Saunders, owners. 
DOGS 


Wanted-—Zreined Fox dog. 
Ga 























James Hobson, Jasper, 





mporte] Pure-bred Scotch Collie 2 is eon 10; 

ona rae, $5. Rh. S. Sykes. Mebane, N. ~ 
For Sale—Fuii- — Scoteh ie females, $4; 

males, $7. W. P. Guin, Pageland, 8. C. ’ 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 








Jersey hogs, White Leghorn exgs, 


Rose Comb Black Minorcas—The 200 to 225-ceeg 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Single Comb Reds—Heavy laying strain. Eggs, $1.50 








For Sate—Duroe- 
registered pigs 8 weeks old, bred gilts and young boars. | strain. Eggs for hatching a specialty. Descriptive cir- | sitting. Address, 0. J. Heely, Riverdale, Ga. 
Address Mt. Laurel Farm, Cleveland, Ga cular free. Jacob Baugh, Broadway, Va. Single Comb Rhode island Reds—test quality. 
Ten Granddaughtiers and Two Grandsons of the « ~ Hatching eges from special mated pens. Safe delivery 
Celebrated “‘John Buster’’ for Sale—Will book them DRFINGTON and satisfaction guaranteed. Reduced price on coek- 
as orders are received. Also Muscovy duck eggs. Godder Buff Orpington eggs. Sallie V. West, Dunn, erels. Bronze turkeys; none better. Eggs shipped after 
Jenkins & Chavasse, Henderson, N. C N. C., Route 6 March 30. Cireular. Greenleaf Farm, Manassas, Va. 
Wanted to Setl—Three White Chester gilts not Waite Orpinetane Steck. eggs. Midnight Poultry WYANDUTTES 
sistered, uot bred, weight about 150 p ds each. Farm iberty, N. 
ee : — ab phous Im) Downs each ~~ Champion White Wyandotte Eggs—15, $1. 15, prepaid. 


Wi IL sell six more grade Red Poll cows 
$145 each Wanted to buy regis- 
_W alter Taylor, Stovall, N. C. 


Price ~~ 
with your lv 
tered Red Poll bull calf. 


POULTRY AND EGGS _ 





; ANCONAS 
Anconas Eggs, Single Come, $1.50 delivered. Ralph 
Shields, Culberson, 
: Thirty Pest Ancona Eggs— $2.50, postpaid. Mary A. 
Lile, Dickson, Tenn., Route 3 





Sheppard Strain Ancona Eggs—$1.25 per 15; $7 per 
100 Fine layers Mrs. J. W. Cardwell, Verdon, Va, 

~~Anconas, quick — maturing chicken. Pullets lay in 
four and one-half months. Eggs, $2 per 15. Mrs. 
J. B. Baker, Wilmington, N : 


ANDALUSIANS 


~Andalusians—Fane y Blue Andalusians 








Most beauti- 





~ Buff Orpington Eggs—Winners, $1.50 15. “Otis Craft, 
Lavonia, Ga., Route 3. 

White Orpington Eges—$2 per 15. 
son, Adairsville, Ga. 

White Orpington Eggs—For hatching, from selected 
breeders. Herbert W. Coble, Burlington, N. C. 

Buff Orpingtons—Eggs and stock. Write for prices 
and show record. tloom Kendall, Shelby, N. C 

Single Comb Bul? Orpington Eggs—From excellent 
winter layers, $2 per 15. Mrs. N. R. Patrick, Rust- 
burg, Va. 7 

Buff Orpingtons— Trapnested, 

cular, strong quality matings. 
Springfield, Tenn. 

My Buff Orpingtons elear $5 each every year. 15 
eggs, $1.50;.30, $2.50; 50, $4; 100, $7. Mrs, Ww. D. 
Dickinson, ‘Burkeville, Va. 

Ruff Orpington 


~ Mrs. R. D. Jack- 











bred to lay. Exg cir- 
Sanford McFerren, 








Single Comb Eeas—For hatching. 








ful. Greatest layers. Eggs, $1.7 a x es 80, $3. Bol- | Few nice cockerels from Cook and Imported stock. 
ick ‘k Poultry Farm, Conover, N Claude F. Deal, Laudis, N. C. 
BANT: AM Not Cheapest, But Best—Fifteen eggs, from best 
r = White Orpington pens in North Carolina, $3.50. . El- 
strain Buff Cochin Bantams. mer Oettinger, Wilson, N.C 


Santams— Peerless ss : 
Pairs: $3 and $5. Laxton Bantam Yards, Kings Creek, 
=. & 





BLACK SPANISH 


Prize-winning Black Spanish. Beau- 
Eggs, $1.50 gotns: 30, 
Conover, N. 


Black Spanish- 
tiful plumage. Great layers. 
$2.50. Bolick Poultry Farm, 

Black ‘Spanish—Prize- -winning Black Spanish. “Beau- 
tiful plumage. Great layers. Eggs, $1.50 sitting, $1.65 
postpaid; 30, $2.50, postpaid $2.75; 100, $8. Bolick 
Poultry Farm, Conover, N. C. 


Single Comb Buff_ Orpington, I Hatching “Eges ~ from 
choice stock, $1.75 per 15, by parcel post prepaid. 
Thomas — Gilllland, Siler _City, N. Cc. 

Egas fc for Hatching—Kellerswrass stram, Crystal White 
Orpingtons; setting, 15 eggs, $2.50. We guarantee 
two-thirds fertility. Plaee your order early. Roan- 
oke Poultry Yards, Simmons Ave., Williamston, 
N. C. 








Eges—From my “‘prize’’ 


c rystal by ol a 
bred to ‘‘win’’ a la for you. New blood 








~ BR: AHMAS 


~Wanted—Brahma hens. Ray Griffith, Buchanan, 





Eggs—Light Brahma, pure bred, $2 for 15 prepaid. 
Miss Jessie Olgers, Rice, Va. 


BUCKEYES 


Egxes—From fine Bocheye. $2 for 15. 
Me Pherson, Cameron, N. 
Buckeyes—Standard bred; best winter layers; 15 eggs, 
$1. 50. Buckeye Farm, Union, Miss. 

Buckeye e Tet Ist prize stock, $2, $3. “$5. 15; 
baby chicks, $2.50, $3.50 12. Oakhurst Poultry Farm, 
Williamston, N. ©. 


Buckeye Eggs—From first prize stock, $2, $3, $5 15. 








Mrs. J. A. 








added to ry ‘pena. ay $5 and $3 per 15, delivered. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Give us '* orders. The 
High Way Poultry Farm, Pine Level, N. C. 


‘ROCKS 
Barred Rock Eggs—i5, $2. Daniel L Smith, War- 
saw, N. C. 








Pure Barred Rock Eggs—$1.50 per 15. B. C. Smith, 
Retin _ c. 





Barr Rock Ss y bemees each. Mrs. W. C. 
Howell, “Garyabure, N. 

~ Buff Rocks—First- winners. 
Mrs. Charles Watson, Kennesaw, Ga. 





15 eggs, $2.50 


J. A. Punch, Newton, N.C. 


~ Pure- White Wyandotte Eggs—$1.50 
Cc. 


Pure-bred 
Mrs. iH. H. Bullock, Creedmoor, N. 


White Wyandotte Eggs—15, $1.25, prepaid; 50, $3.50, 
Address, G. M. Bolinger, Newton, N. C 


Carter's Silver W yandotte Eges— $2. ry per 15, post- 


per DS. 


























paid. Hillside Poultry Yards, Riggs, 

Silver Laced Wyandotte Eggs—$1.50 for 15, ‘‘bloods.’* 
Postpaid. John M. Houck, Marion, N. C. 

Prize-winning White Wyandotte Eggs—$3 for 15; 
Cockerels, $3 and up. Marion B. Medlin, Cary, N. _C. 

White Wyandotte ~ Eggs—15— ‘for $2. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Deep River Poultry Farm, Randleman, 
N. C., Route 2. 

Silver Laced Wyandottes—Just three pens, one cock- 
erel, ten hens; pen, $25; eggs, 15, $1.50, postpaid 
Geo. c. Boling, Seagrove, — -% 

White Wyandottes—Bred-to-lay and to standard. 
Eggs from high record hens, $3 per 15. W. A. White, 


112 South Gordon St., Atlanta, Ga. 


~ Eggs From White Wyandottes—First pen headed by 
White Chief, my $25 imported cockerel, with 246-egg 
record behind him. C. A. Bates, McComb, Miss. 

Eggs for Uatching—From Rose Comb White Wyan- 
dottes, the large blocky kind; easy to raise, very profit- 
ghte. Write your wants. John Wampler, Broadway, 
ya 

















DUCKS 

Indian Runner Duck Eggs—$1.35 for 12, postpaid. 
J. J. Hanscom, Savedge, Va. 

GEESE 

Extra Large Full Blood Toulouse Geese Breeding 
Birds—Ready for delivery. Strong vigorous indie 
viduals; guaranteed; single birds of either sex $7.50 
each, trios including one male and two females $20. 
Orders for hatching eggs booked now; 50 cents each, 
$4 for 9, $10 for 25. Funk Egg Farm, Lyle 
Owner, Box 4, Bloomington, Ill. 


PIGEONS 


For Sale—25 pairs splashed Carneaux pigeons, work- 
ing, mated and banded, $2 per pair. Buff Orpington 
ecgs, $3 per 15, Cook strain. S. C. Black Minorca 
eggs, $3 per 15, Pope strain. Buff Orpington cockerels, 
Cook strain, fine vigorous birds, price $5 each. B. 
Harris, Harris Hall Farm, Pendleton, 8. C. 

















Pure-bred Barred Rocks—Fine layers, 15 eggs, $2. 
Mrs. Jonathan Evans, Fayetteville, N. C. 














TUREEYS 
Red Syeeipe Friese right. 








Bourbon Invincible 


Farm, Andrews, §. 




















Baby chicks, $2.50, $3.50 dozen. Oakhurst Poultry — aes - «4 a oe i. y ; per 15. rews, S 
Farm, Williamston, N. C. andolps Poultry arm, c Turkey—Bourbon Reds. Eggs, unrelated stock, $5 a 
CORNISH de fivered. P. — ae iy for $2.2 setting. James Moffitt, Ramseur, c. 
eliver A. 5 eland, N. 
—' —— $$$ Bourbon Red Turkeys for —. h. A 
writers Hartsville, 8. C. See te vo foe Rock Bess —$1! 50. Barred ¥ = cockerels, Bryan Mercer, Route 1. Georgetown, 8c. iene 
: See very fine, eac ay. -- 
For Sale—Kggs from high-grade Dark Cornish ¢ Games, From fancy Rinales aw a. Sea TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
$1.50 for 15. Addrr ss R. D. Sims, Waxhaw, _N. C. strain, $2 per 15, delivered. W. W. Kent, Enville, Buff Orpington and White Eeshorn Eggs—$1.50 for 
Tenn. 15. TYoka Farm, Pittsboro, N. 


frAMBURGS 
famburg > ¥. _ sitting, express 
N. 





Silver St _— 
P | 























€ collec t. . Punch, Newton, 
Silver ‘Sana nee rg E a SLIT per , 15, de- 
livered. Mrs. A. Walier, Norlina, N. C. 
Hamburgs—Finest 1: to-lay S.tver Spangle@ Ham- 
burgs. xe greatest laying su» Eggs, $1.50 
sitting; 5 », $2.50. Bolick Poultry Farm, mover, N. €. 
‘HOUDANS 
- ffoudan Eaes—$15, 2 Walnut Grove Farm, C:har- 
rus, N 7 
LEGHORNS 
White Leghorn Eggs—$1_ per -, Gavaes The very 
best. T. N. Ross, Nashville, N. 
White Leghorn Eggs—$1. 75 p* sitting. Mrs. M. L. 
Horne, Route 2, Peachland, N. 





Choice Single Comb Brown “Teeehorns 15 eggs $1.25 
Henry Beatty, Tomahawk, 

Bred-to-lay Pure-bred Brown Leghorn Eggs—$1.50 
per 15. K. C. Teague, Siler City, N. C. 


Pure-Bred “Single Comb_ Brown Leghorn Kes. 
per 15 delivered. Dover Mull, Shelby, N. 


Juaranteed Pure Brown Leghorn Eggs for isa 50 
per 15, or $7 per 100. C. W. Reed, Hertford, N. C. 
Pure-bred Single Comb Brown Leghorn Bays—15, 
$1 75, delivered. Mrs. J. T. Gooding, Oriental, Cc. 
Fifteen Eggs From High “Bred Single Comb Brown 
Le shorne—$i 50, postpaid. Eureka Farm, Claremont, 








For Sale—Single - Buff Leghorn eggs, $1.50 sit- 
ting. A few cocks, 50 each. Thos. P. Beam, Ellen- 
boro, N. C, a 

Pure-bred Single Comb Brown Leghorn Eggs—$1.50 
per 15, delivered. Mrs. J. H. Mullen, Wakefield, N. 
¢., Route 1 

Single Comb 
cockerels, $3 and $4. 
Charlotte, N. C 


From 10 8. C. 
= oges $1.75, postpaid, 
eal Clark, Troy, ; 
Single Comb Brown jee enon Sturdevant. ‘and. _van- 
derbilt strains. Best of layers. Eggs, 15, $1.2 J 

T. Lewis, Forest City, N. C. 

Fifteen Brown Leghorn Cockerels—$2 each, 
$5. Twenty hens, $2 each. Eggs, 15, $1.50, 
Lexington, N. C. J. O. Swicegood 

Bred-to-lay Single Comb White Leghorns—Eggs 
for sitting, $1.50 per 15. Good selection of Mad 
stock for sale. J. 8S. Pickett, Durham, N. 


For Sale—Pure-bred Single Comb White Leghorn 
eges; 200-egg strain; $2 for 15. Order direct from 
this ad. South Side Poultry Yard, Lebannon, Va 


For Sale—Two pure-bred Single Comb Brown > ee 
horn cockerels; pick of flock of 100; been asking $7.50; 
close out quick "eale, each $5. M. E. Kabrick, Law- 
renceville, Va. 

Look!—Fifteen Single Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, 
delivered by Parcel Post in especially prepared boxes. 
Hens are all true to color; won first prize in County 





Brown Leghorns—Pullets, $2 each; 
Mrs. Theo Donaldson, Route 8, 


White Leghorns 144 eggs ip 21 days. 
, cemeneed safe delivery. Mrs. 





or 3 for 
f.o.b. 

















“Hoosier Strain” Barred Rock Eggs—-$2.25 per 15, 
postpaid. Hillside Poultry Yards, Riggs, Va. 

Eggs—From farm raised Barred Rocks, $2 per 15, 
postpaid. New Hope Farm, Reute 1, Opelousas, La. 

Pure-bred Barred Rocks—Cockerels, $3, $4 and $5 
ach. Eggs. 15, $2. Address, Mrs. Lyman Draughon, 
Whitakers, N. C. 

For Sale—Thompson Ringlet Rock eggs, choice 
stock, $1. 30 15. Address, Western Slope Ranch, Salis- 
bury, N. { 

We offer aes ‘from Parks world’s 2 greatest Jaying 
strain of Barred Rocks a $3 per 15, delivered. Keo- 
wee Farm, Calooun, 8. 


Eges—From my Pag big bone Barred Ply- 
month Rocks, <0 per 3s delivered. Grover Roper, 

















Laurens, 8. i “Loute 

Parks bred-to- Jay strain Barred Roeks, direct. Pul- 
le* 3, $2; eggs for hat ning $1.50 per 15. Mrs. S. H. 
Ro~2rs; Creedmoor, _ N 

Barve) Plymouth Rovks—Thompson’s cockerel line, 


Riley’s vullet line; eggs, $2 per 15. G. Virgil Boden- 


heimer, rh masville, N. C. 


Eggs—For hatching, from prize winning Barred 
Rocks; pen, $3 per 15; farm range, $2, $8 per 100, 
Jno, D. Cave, Louisa, Va. 


Buff Plymor'h Rocks—Barron’s strain. All. birds 
over 200-egg ma‘. They pass the Hogan’s test. Egas, 
$2 per 15. L. ¥. Barr, Lexington, N. C. 

Have a beautiful flock of Thompson’ 8 - Imperial ‘Ring- 
let Rocks. Good laye-s. Eggs in patent »oxes, $2 per 
15. Locust Hill Stock _¥arm, Dryden, Va. 

Barred and White Piymouth ~ Rocks—Trapnested, 
bred to lay. Egg circular, strong quality waiings. 
Sanford McFerren, _Bpringfield, Tenn. 

Royal ~'Biue Barred Rock Egzs, “$2 to $5 per 15. 
The best Rocks in the South. ree catalog. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. G. L Yabro, Jackson, Tenn. 




















Fishel Strain White “Plymouth “Rock Exgs—$2 per 
15, delivered. . Pullets, $2. Sept. pullets, $1.50. Coc 4 
erels, $3.50. Mrs. Robt. Ww. Scott, Jr., Polton, N 


Rocks—Eggs from high quality Barred Rovks, males 
heading two pens, direct from Hall, champion West- 
ern breeder, 3.50 for 15, $10 for 50. J. M. Spoon, 
Charlotte, N. 


Thompson’ s Imperial jal Ringlet Pure- bred “Bai re 
mouth Rock Eggs—For hatching, 15 eggs, $3; 
$5. My poultry purehased from Thompson. Corres 
pondence solicited. R. L. Deweese, Salisbury, N. C. 

For Sale—Quality Barred Rock hatching eggs, from 
three of best peng ever mated in South. All my Rich- 
mond and Norfolk, Va., prize winners and champions 
in these pens. Eggs, e per 15, or $3 per 30. R. R. 
Hickson, Cheraw, 8. C. 

RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Comb Reds. Eggs, 15, $1.50. Beavers, Apex, 

















Rose 
c. 





Single Comb Red a om 50 per 15. Mrs. W. C. 


Wooten, Statesville, | N. C 
3 John A. 
Lancaster, Richmond, Va. 
Reds Egas—$2.50, $4.50. 
Mrs. M. L. Callaway, Bayle, 


Cae, 25c, B5c. Address, 





Fair. Address, M. W. Jackson, Edenton, N. C. 
Single Comb White and Black Leghorns—Whites, Rose Comb Red Egas—$2 per ‘sitting, delivered. W. 
(Wyckoff strain), New York noted winter layers. M. Pace, Selma, N. _&., Route 3. 


Eggs $1 per 15. Black, Great Northern — layers, 
$1.25. Ramsey’s Poultry Farm, Crouse, N. 


Baby Chicks—We have the largest bashers in the 
state and are now booking orders. Our White Leg 
horns are unexcelled. High egg record ores. Bie 
per sitting 15 eggs, $1.50; 50 or more, 8c each; 
chicks, $4.50; 50 chicks, $8.50; 100 chicks, $16. Chicks 
and eggs yy = charges paid. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. Cash must accompany all orders, Causey’s 
Poultry & Pigeon "Teac, Beaufort, 8. C. 


Baby Chicks—Single Comb White Leghorn baby 
chicks from our exhibition and heavy laying strain. 
Our stock bas proven its superior quality for many years. 
Chicks from our matings-this year the it we have 
ever offered. Price 20c each, in lots of 25 to 100; $18 
per 100. Large hatches ready for shipment every week. 
Rafe delivery guaran Largest poultry plant and 
hatchery in the South. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 

Ensley, Ala. 











MINORCAS 


Single Comb Black Minorca Ben—S3 15. 250-egg 
strain. -A. V. Balch, Morrilton, Ark 








Bred Gilts—Containing Duroc and Poland-Ch 
hloed, 14 in litter, 125 to 150 ponds, 18e. J. 7 
J. T. Smithwick, South Creek, N. 





Single Comb Black Minorca Eano—i6 for $2. Guar- 
antee satisfaction. Deep River Poultry Farm,Randle- 
man, N. C., Route 2. 








Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds—1.50 for 15 eggs. 
Mrs. Ss. L. Settle, Rienzi, Miss. 


“Single Comb Rhode Island Red Eggs—Ten cents 
each, by Parcel Post. Fairview Farm, Booneville, N. C. 


Selected Eggs—From choice Single Comb Rhode Is- 
land Reds, 15, $1.25, postpaid. Mrs. James Councill, 
Franklin, ‘Va. 








Pure-Bred Exggs—Lighbt Sar Anconas, $2 for 
15. Mrs. Chester Deal, China Grove, N. C. 


All posts Varieties Standard Bred 
Eggs, $3. Stock. Uncle » Joe, Charlotte, N 


~ Whi - “Wyandotte and “Single Comb Ancona Eges— 
$21 ber 1 15. Hilcrest_ Poultry Farm, Gastonia, N. C. 


Black Langshans, Silver Laced Wyandottes and Buff 





2 ickens— 





Orpingtons Eggs—$2 for 15. Cabarrus Poultry Parm, 
Cornecord, N. C, 

Fifteen Prize Light Brahma Eggs—$1.75. Fifteen 
Buff Cochin $1. Minnie Patterson, 


Bantam eggs, 
China Grove, N. C. 

Single Comb Buff Leghorns and Single Comb Red 
Egas—For hatching, $2 per 15, prepaid. Address Har- 
old Casady, Waverly, Va. 


Single Comb White Leghorns and Rose Comb Rhode 
Island Red Eggs—$2 for sitting of 15. Bred to win 
— ay a" Coit Dillinger, Route 1, Box 67, Cherry- 
ville, N. 


Single Comb_Reds, Barred Plynrouth Rocks, Single 
Comb White Leghorns—15 eggs, $2. Sunny South 
Poultry Farm, Newton, Cc. 


Single Comb Brown Leghorn and Ancona Eggs—For 
hatching, from heavy laying — $2 per 15, delivered. 
Bert Canipe, Ellenboro, N. 


Young’s Everlaying Strain ‘Sina Comb White Leg- 
horns, eggs prepaid, 15, $1.2 30, $2. Thompson's 
Strain Barred —. same ‘peice. Fairview Farm, 
Rt. 6, Salisbury, N. C. 

Single Comb white Leghorns, 
Columbian Wyandottes—Eggs and stock. 
perience. Inquiries cheerfully answered. 
onable. D. R. MeBrayer,. Mooresboro, 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


PPL LD PLP LDL PL LLLP D DL 




















” Single Comb Reds, 
10 years ex- 
Prices reas- 
Cc. 





PPA PL PDD DAL DDL 








~ Yor Sale—Oceola velvet beans, per bushel, $3.50. G 
D. Fain, Edison, Ga. : 
For Sale—Mammoth eee soy beans. Hall & 


Greenville, N 
srr ~bushel 
N. C 


Savage [ros., 
Mammoth Yellow Soy 

Ss. C. Camper, Beaufort, 
For Sale—Mammoth Yellow soy beans, 

bushel. J. B. Humphries, Moyock, N. C 





bags, $6. 





$2.10 per 








beans tor” seed, 








For Sale ‘~~ noth soy 
bushel. J. . Parker & Co., New Bern, N. C 
Early Spec =< Velyct Beans—2%-bushel sacks, ks, $5: 
in pod, $28 ton. Pan Browning, Helena, Ga. 


bulk, 
an Sale—Mammoth Yeliow an beans $3.00 bushel 

Cc. Camper, Beaufort, N 

Clean Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—$2.50 sacke, 
f.o.b. here. Address W. M. Cooper, Columbia, N. C. 

Mammoth Yéllow 1918 Crop Soy Beans—No. 1 stocks 
for sale, $2.50 bushel; large lots cheaper. James Coun- 
cill, Franklin, Va. 

Mammoth Yellow and Hollybrook Early Soy Beans— - 
Crown especially for seed. For prices write M, 
Owens, Columbia, N. C. 

I have a very choice lot o&f Mammoth Yellow and 
Tokio seed soy beans to offer at very attractive prices 
F. P. Latham, Belhaven, N. C. 

Recleaned Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—$2.25 
per bushel, f.o.b. here. No order for less than 
hushels. Newby & White, Hartford, N. C. 

Mammoth Yellow Seed Soy Beans For Sale—F. o. b. 
Washington, N. C., in good 2%4-bushel bags, at $2.45 
per bushel. W. J. Midgette, Lake Landing, N. C. 

Mammoth Yellow Soy beans-—-$2.20 per bushel; 5 
bushel lots and over, $1.90 per bushel. Can fill any 
size order. mae cash or money order. B. M. Gaae, 
Ransomville, N. C. 

_ For Sale—Genuine Southern Pole butter bean seed; 









































Single Comb Reds—Pen headed by son of 1st Chi- 
cago cock. Eggs, $2 15, delivered. A. F. Bolick, 
Conover, N. C. 

Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Fine breeders. 
Pullets, $5, $3; roosters, $10, $5; eggs, $5 a sitting. 
Meridian College, Meridian, Miss. 


For Sale—Twelve pure-bred Rhode Island Reds, 
pullets and one-year hens, $18 for pen; just meat 
prices. Fork Farm, Guinea Milis, Va. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—That dark, rich, 


stay red kind, that win, lay and Loe Eggs, $3 and 
$4 for 15. R. E. Ware, Shelby, c. 














For Sale—Single Comb Rhode da Red Eggs— 
$1.50 per sitting of 15 delivered by parcel post. Stock 
in season. American Beauty strain. C. J. Jackson, 


Horatio, 8. C. 





ure; home selected for past 20 years. Vines 
continuously loaded with beans from mid-summer till 
killed by frost. Have made good crop where other va- 
rieties a Pint, 50c; quart, 80e. E. P. Truesdale, 
Camden, 

Hog taba Attention—Write ‘us about our new 
two-crop Extra Karly soy bean for hogs. Also we 
will tell you how our 5 years of experimenting have 
resulted in our finding two other varieties which enable 
us to get —— soy bean pastures from July 4 to 
January. Addres Wallace Bros., Soy Bean Seed 
Specialists, Wallaceton, Norfolk County, Va. 

Beans—We offer ¥918 crop early velvet beans with 
germination of about thirty per cent at $2.70 per 
bushel. We also offer 1917 crop beans with guar- 
anteed test and germination of 90 per cent at $6.75 
per bushel. We also offer Yellow Mammoth Soy beans 

$2.60 per bushel. . Wilson’s Early Blacks, $2.70 
oe bushel. Kirby Seed Co., Gaffney, 8. C, 
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Mammoth . ggnael Soy 


Saturday, March 


Special—500 bushels No. 1 
Beans; 2-bushel bag, $5.00; 20 bushels, $2.40, cash for 
prompt order. Tidewater Plant Farm, Franklin, Va 


BERMUDA 


Bermuda Grass Seed—Purest quality Seed for 
free sample and planting instructions. Price 50 
cents per pound in 100-Ib. lots, oY: your station; 
no orders less than 4-lb. BR. G. Stitt & Son, box A, 
Yuma, _Arizona. 








BUCKWHEAT id 
Buckwheat— Yields forty bushels acre, te, $2 
beohel Aadress, Bellehaven Farm, Joknson City, Tenn 


CABBAGE 
The larg largest known plant dealers 


“Wakefield Cabbage Plants- 
Murray, Claremont, Nu Cc 
Georgia Plants, Jersey ~or_ Char! leston—$1. id 1,000, 
expressed. G. w. _Murray, Claremont, N. 


‘rost- roof | Cabbage Plants—500, $1.25; 1 y , $2. 
cL, Tidewater Plant Farm, Franklin, Ve. 
r 8 le—Plenty fine Wakefield cabbage plants yet, 
$173 per 1 1,000. Union Plant Co., Marshville, N. C. 


Jersey or Charleston Wakefield Plants—$1.75 1,000, 
Carolin. 








Sexton Plant Co. 
per r 1,000. Fred 

















a Plant Farm, Claremont, N. C. 

rsey or Charleston Wakefield Plants—$1.75 1,000, 
pm... M Carolina Plant Farm, ‘Claremont, N. N. C, 

an Pls ta Leading varieties. Quick 
ag 1900. $1.50. . % Murray, Catawba, N. ¢ 


‘ost-proof Jersey and "Caavionon a 
a 1, 000. Wholesale Plant Farm, Claremont, N. C- N.C. 














oo Lar Jersey or Charleston 
Met ee Tatty Murray, Claremont, 





Proper_ 8! 
peers, $2 1,000. 


on Cabbage Plants—Quick Georgia or South 
Carolina oat 000, $1.75. Murray’s Farm, Ca- 
tawba, N. C. ; 
= Wakefield “Cabbage Plants—$1.75, by ex- 
suerer "2,50 postpaid. Clareraont Plant Co., Clare- 
mont, N. C. - 
f Jersey Wakefield Cabbage P ants— 
1,600.31 iS. Prompt t shipment; expressed. O, D. Mur 
ray, Catawba, N + 
Cabbage Plante—Frost- -proof Ls i © Jerseys an la 
Duteh Shy Parcel Post, 500 for $1.35; 1,000 for $2. 50. 
By express, 5,000 to 10,000, $1.50 per 1,000. Jarrard 
Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 
ind Potato Plants—C abbage age plants of best 
costae al) i 1,000. Porto Rico and Nancy Hall 
potato plants, 5 1,000. Order now, receive plants 
date wanted. J. L. White, Tallahassee, Fila. 
“Millions | Hardy Cabbage Plants—-From selecte og eee 























Any variety, now until May, $2 per 1,000; 
w. 0. Porto Rico potato plants, $3 per 1,000, Prompt 
delivery. Enterprise Truck Farm, Georgetown, 8. C. 
ae abbage Plants—My plants grow to be cabbages. I 
have more satisfied customers than any man in the 
Your order filled exactly as wanted. Tead- 


business. 
ing varieties, $2.00 per 1,000. 
hassee, Fla. 


John Aldridge, Talla- 


Cabbage 
shipment guaranteed 
Parcel post, prepaid, 
2.50; 10,000, $2, express collect 
DO. Montgomery, Ala. 

Millions Hardy Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—From 
selected seed, any variety, now until May, $2 per 1,000; 
10,000, $1.50 mer 1,000. Porto Kico sweet potato plants, 
$2.25 per 1,000. Send us your orders. Enterprise 
Truck Farm, Georgetown, N. C 
Cabbage Plants—Millions genuine frost- proof Charles- 
ton w akefield, Early Flat Dutch. By express, 1,000, 
$2; 5,000, $1.75; 10,000, $1. Hd ber 1,000. Prepaid Par- 
cel Post, 300, $1; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Send for 
price list sweet potato and =e plants. Parker Farms, 
Moultrie, Ga. 

Frost-proof Cabbage Piants—Early Jersey and Char- 
eston Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch. By ex- 
press: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2; 5,000 at $1.75; 10, 000 and 
up at $1.50, f. 0.b. here. By parcel post, prepaid, 100, 
35c; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Wholesale and retail. 
D. F. Jamison, Summerville, 8. C 


Plants—Frost-proof. All varieties. Prompt 
We have millions ready now. 
200 for 85c; 500, $1.50; 1,000, 
Frost Proof Plant 














Cabbage Plants —- Spring arown, are nice and 


fresh. Flat Dutch, or sey and Charleston Wakefields; 
500 pospatd, $1.25; 1,000 by mail or express collect. 
$1.50; 10,000 for $12.50. Tomato plants about April 


ist at $2.50 per 1,000. -Brier Hill Plantation, Thornas- 

ville, Ga. 2 . 

~ Fulwood’s _ Cabbage ybage Plants—Frost-proof varieties, 

Succession, Charleston Wakefield and Fiat Dutch. 

Prices by mail, postpaid: 500 for $1.50; 1,000 for 

$2.50. ly pres iy prepaid). 1,000 to 4,000 at 
» 000 


$2 per 1,000; at $1.75 per 1,000; 10,000 
and ove at 3150 1,000. Prompt shipment of 
strong, healthy, frost- t- proof piants. P. D. Fulwood, 
Tifton, Ge 








CANE SEED _ 


Wanted—To sell 400 bushels clean, machine-threshed 
cane seed, $2.25 rer. bushel. J. D. Hope, Sharon, 
s ¢ 








Pure Sugar Drip Cane Seed—One gallon, postpaid; 
60c. Enough to plant one acre. Plant Farm, Ulah, 
= 24 





Few More Busheis A Texas Seeded Ribbon Cane 
Seed Gallon, $1. 2: 5; peck, , $1.60, postpaid. J. W. Mor- 
rison, Waxhaw, N. C. 

CURYSANTHEM UMS 


Prize-winning Chrysanthemums, white, “pink, yellow 
and bronze plants, 75c per dozen. Mrs. RB. H. Car- 
penter, Honea Path, Cc. 

CORN 


~ Lippard’s *s Prolific Seed Corn—$3 bushel. 
terson, China G Grove, ae 


Bigg’s Seven- ear—$1.50 pbushel 0 on cob. No less ess sold. 
L. P. Wooward, Wilson, N. C. 














F. D. Pat- 





Tested Boone County aed ~Corn—Bushel, $3; less, 
$1 per peck. J. W. Propst, Boydton, Va. 


Mosby Prolific and Hasting’s Prolific Seed Corn— 
$s per bushel. B. E.- McKinney, Bay Minette, Ala. 


Por ior Sale—Both Tennessee Red.Cob and Mexican June 
Seed Corn at $3.50 per bushel. HB. B. Chapman, 
Moorhead, Miss. 

* Corn—Bigg’s corn rs five to ten bushels more per 

acre. Fine. seed. Kk, $1.00; bushel, $3.50. J. C. 
Moffitt, 1 Ramseur, N. “C. ; 








Biggs Sevan-ear Corn—For 26 y we have poms 
growing this highly prolific com ea bushel, $2. 
two pecks; $1.25 peck, cash with order Mrs. Noah 
Biggs, Scotland Neck, N. C. 

White’s Evergreen Sugar Corn—Seleoted seed. ~ Pro- 
duces large uniform ears two to four to each etalk on 
fertile soil when properly planted and cultivated. Price, 
25e per pound, delivered by Parcel Post. Rosemere 
Farm, Shepherd, Tenn 
COTTON 


Cleveland Cotton —— $2 bushel. 
nall's Kennel, Williamston, 8. 


Cotton Seed—Blue Ribbon, a Boll, 
WwW. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, 8. C. 


Pure Early Half and Half Cotton 
$2.50. Fruitvale Farms, , Albany, Ala. 


Selected Cleveland Cotton Seed—Sacked, $2 bushel. 
Address, Darnall’s Kennel, Williamston, 8. C. 


~Cotton—Four bales per acre. Write for facts. 
ton Plant Co., Boyston, Ga., and Lavonia, Ga. 


Manley’s and Vandiver Heavy Fruiter and Simpkins 
. T. Smithwick, South Creek, N. C. 


For Sale—Wannamaker’s Cleveland Big a. 
$1.75 bushel. BR. W. Trexler, Gold Hill, 


Pure Cleveland Big [Boll Cotton aT is per 
bushel. Guaranteed. Cc. D. Murphy, Atkinson, N. C. 


~Wannamaker’s Cleveland Big Bol) Cotton Seed— 
Carefully selected for planting, $2 per bushel. Oscar 
Raper, Clio, 8. C. 

Heavy Fruiter Cotton—Record, 4 bales per acre, 40 
bolls to pound, 16 per cent lint; staple 1%. Heavy 
Fruiter <4 Co., Carnesville, Ga. 

Sunbe: cotton has an interesting history. Send 
for descriptive circular, Price, $1.90 per bushel; ef 
lot, $1.80 per bi bushel. . K. McRae, Laurinburg, N.C, 


Few hundred _ bushels field and gin “selected Wilt 
Resistant Sam Wood Cotton Seed for sale by the 
originator at $2.50 a bushel f.0.b, this station. 5. B. 
Wood, Abbeville, Ala. 

For Sale—Long Staple cotton seed, Webber No. . 82; 
will staple inch and quarter to five sixteenths. Guar- 
anteed puse, Limited supply at $2.50 per bushel. 
Hinton James, Laurinburg, N. Cc. = 

For or Sale—Wannamaker pedigreed Cleveland cotton 
seed; pure and unmixed; and as far as I know, free 
from disease and boll weevil; $2 per bushel, while they 
last. Max Durham, Kennesaw, Ga. 


For Sale—Two hundred bushels Redding’s Improved 
Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed; early, prolific; 
boll weevil, $2.50 per bushel; 10 bushels, $20. Order 
while a are going. Address M. L. Chandler, Scran- 
ton, 8. 

“We are scientific Seed Breeders. Cleveland Cotton 
our specialty. Our’s among highest test made. arce- 
y black seed among them. We operate private 
ginnery and reclean our seed. $2.25 per bushel. W. 
Brooks, Southern Seed Farm, Arlington, Ga. 


For Sale—Lankford James JExtra a Karly 








Dar- 





Prize Winner. 


Seed—Bushel, 





~Sex- 











pute, 





























Improved, 


Big Boll, Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed. No boll 
weevil; no blight. I don’t claim to have the best 
cotton, but I do claim to ow? as good as any man, 
Write for prices of seat. McFarlin, Ashland, 
Ga. 





For Sale—Perry’s improved cotton seed. Tho best 
lot I have ever had. Very early and prolific; larger 
boll; 40 per cent lint. Buy now, while I have them, 
Only sell seed grown by me, Old price, $2 per bushel. 
any quantity, f.o.b. Raleigh, Shipped in plain bags. 
Miley Perry, Raleigh, N. _., Ro ute 3 


Three Bales Per Acre—Record of Manley’s Cotton, 
Resists drouths, winds and disease. Doubled yield of 
other varieties in drouth and weevil section, bolls 
to pound; over 42 per cent lint; staple 1% in. Have 
private gin and culler. Write for facts and proofs 
from your own state and special price on seed. B. 8. 
Manley, Carnesville, Ga. 


Langfords Improved and Cleveland Big Boll from 
northeast Georgia where vernment experts say the 
finest staple grows. No weevil. No blight. Seed 
fully matured and culled. Booed two bales per acro. 
Lints 40 per cent. Stapl in., 42 bolls per 
pound. Stands stormy weather and drouths fine. 
Testimonials and prices on request. Limited amount 
o sale. Order now. Farmers’ Seed Co., Royston, 

a 

















~Wannamaker Pedigreed Cleveland Big ~ Boll “Cotton 
Planting Seed—-Mr, Farmer, I believe I have as good 
seed a stlere is on the market at fermere’ price. This 
price to farmers only. $2 per bushel here. Seed 
cleaned, culled and graded; put up in three and half 
bushel bags. Please order in three and half bushel 
lots to facilitate handling. Sample on request so you 
can see what you are ening. Cash with order. E. 
W. Bryant, Rae Bad N. 





White Spanish Shelled Sead Peanuts—l0c per pound, 
in lots of 10 pounds or over, f.o.b. here. Cash with 
order. These peanuts are shelled on Tom Huston new 
seed peanut sheller, and of good stock '. Credille, 
Ft. Gaines, Ga 





PEAS 


Peas—White Table Black-eye select, 
Darnall’s Kennel, Williamston, 8S 


For Sale—White Blackeye Peas 


$3.75 bushel. 





Nice Stock. $3.25 





bushel, in 2-bushel sacks. Address Richard Tf. Pratt, 
Etta, Va 

Peas—Finest varioties and quality, cheap. Write for 
prices before you buy. 3. E. Coulter, Connellys 


Springs, _N. Cc 





~ PECAN TREEs 


Al About Papershell Pecan Culture—Bree. Bass 
Pecan an Company, Lumberton, | Miss 
POPCORN 


Wanted—Pop-corn on the cob 
St., Atlanta, Ga. 








J. Collins, 144 Plum 





POTATOES 
“We pay the postage and ¢ express on ‘Plants. Sexton 
Plant Co. 
Sweet Potato to Plante—$2. 50 Der ; 1,000. B. | E. Me- 


Kinney, Bay Minette, Ala 


~ Nancy Hiali and Porto Rico Potato Plants—$2, f.0.b 
Farmers Seed Co., Royston, Ga. 

Yellow Jersey Seed Sweet Potatoes—$2 per bushel. 
R. BR. Mclimber, Greenfield, Tenn. 


Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Yellow Yam Potato Plant s— 
$1. 75 per 1,000. J. B. Cowart, Collins, Ga. 


McCormick Late Seed. Potatoes—$2.50 per 100 pound 
bag, f.o.b. Burkeville, Va. T. QO. Sandy na Sons. 


“Potato and Cabbage Plants—All leading varieties. 
Let me book your order. A. EB. McKinney, Louise, Fila. 


7 For Sale—Seed “sweet potatoes, Southern Queen, 
E. Rockett 


$4.50 per 3-bushel crate. G. , Conover, N. 

Southern Grown Potato Plants—-All leading varie- 
ties; ae $2.50; 5,000, $11. Bureka Farm, Clare- 
mont, ( 

















Sweet Potato Seed—Pure Porto Rico; extra smooth 
quality; - , cut vines; $6 barrel. W. H. Middleton, 
Warsaw, N. 


Sweet Potato ~Plants—Triumph and 





“Rico. 


Porto 





Prompt shipment guaranteed. J. B. Stuart, Bay Mi 
nette, Ala. 

Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, Porto Rico. Prices 
lowest for good plants. Write for circular. S. J. Pear- 


son, Kellyton, Ala 

Sweet Potatoes—Nancy 
Porto Rico, any quantity 
Wilfong, Newton, me 

Sweet Potato Plants—Porto Kico Yams, 2.25 per 
1,000. Orders booked now for April and May delivery. 





Hall, Barly “Triumph, and and 
Write for prices. Gordon 












F. F. Stokes, Chula, Ga. 

Seed Sweet Potatoes—Southern grown, $5. Nancy 
Hall, $6 per three bushel crate. Quality guaranteed. 
Hickory chow Farm, Conover, N. € 

For Sale Sweet potato plants: Nancy Hall, Porto 
Rico and Red Previdence, at $2 per 1,000, f.0.b. Starke, 
Fla. T. 8S. Williams, Starke, Fla 

Seed Irish Potatoes—Improved Early Kose and 
Green Mountain, $1.50 per bushel, a Cash with 


order. W. H. Silver, Canton, N. 

Porto Rico genuine potato plants at $1.75 per 1,000 
f.o.b. here. Send in your order early as same are 
scarce F. M. Green, Live Oak, Fla. 

For Sale—Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Jersey sweet and 
Triumph potato plants, $2 per 1,000. Prices on large 
lots. J. V. Huchingson, Dade City, Fla 


Genuine Porto Rico Potato Plants—Book orders now, 











filled after April 1st. Cash with order. $2 per 1,000, 
Address Mrs. J. L. Hawkins, Hatley, (ia 
Nancy Hall Sweet Potatoes—Selects, $2.25 per bushel 


Going fast. Cash with 
Dallas, N. €¢ 


$6.30, 3-bushel bbl. 
Dalias Potato Co., 


Porto B Ric 0 . Nancy Hall and Tees h Potato Pla a nts - 
$2 per 1,000; 5,000 lots, 10,000 lots, $1.60; 15,- 
000 and up, $1.50. W. ig Shi; D, ‘ordele, Ga 


For Sale—Seed sweet potatoes, Nancy Hall, 
Triumph, and Southern Que: Also eating potatoes 
Write us for prices. Yoder Bros., Hicko ry, N. ¢ 

For Sale—Porto Rico potato plants. Also other va- 
rieties, $2.50 per 1,000 up to 10,000. Write for prices 
on larger lota. Sam H, Rountree, Folkston, Ga 

Porto Bico and Folsom Yai Potato Plants—$2 per 
3,000. Grown from seed that produced over 500 bushels 
per acre. Order early. J. BR. Davis, Bartow, Fla 


hamper; 
order. 

















Lene rage | Cleveland Big om Cetton Seed—Grown 
especially for seed purposes and under direct super- 
vision of the State College of Agriculture, ginned, 
graded and cleaned on the plantation where no other 
seed are grown and not an acre of which made less 
than a bale of cotton and where 29 bales were made 
to the plow on a 22-horse farm together with plenty of 
corn to supply the farm. Per bushel, $2.25, sacked, 
f.o.b, cars here. Cash must accompany order. C. B. 
Fitzpatrick, Warrenton, Ga. 


beg eg eh Pedigreed (Cleveland Big Boll yet 
Now for Sale—Generailly recognized as the 

“‘all-round”’ short cotton, either with or without ae 
boll weevil, yet developed. Bin productive, very 
early, easy to pick, 40 per cent of lint. Prices of lat- 
est improved seed, bred and grown only on Model Seed 
4 by the originators and breeders: Small lots, $4 
per bi ushel ; a Fag omy lots, $3.75 per hese 50-bushel 
‘lots, $3. 50; 100-bushel lots or more, $3.25 per bushel, 
f.0.b. Denied always greater than supply. Order 
early. New 43-page catalog explaining our breeding 
methods and containing other valuable information 
free. Model Seed Farm, St. Matthews, 3. C. 


LESPEDEZA 


Pan-caught Lespedeza Seed—$5 per bushel. Albert 
Anneson, Zachary, La. 














Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, Porto :Rico, Florida 
Yam, Gold Coin Yam, Dooly Yam, Early Triumph, 30c 
100, Better price in quantities April 25. Gurley Plant 
Co., Gurley, Ala. 

For Sale—Seed Sweet Potatoes. Nancy Hall, Meyers’ 
Early and Porto Rico, $1.50 per measured bushel; Ly 
bushel, $1 (no discount). Myers Seed & Plant Co., 
Tifton, Ga. 








| to 4,000 at $2.25 














Porto Rico Potato Plants—Booking orders now for 


delivery after April Ist, at $2.50 per 1,000; 10,000 for 
$20. Promptness guaranteed. Thomasville Plant Co., 
Thomasville, Ga 

Potato plants ‘should be booked now to insure your 
supply at the proper time. Porto Rice, Halls, and 
. $2.50 per 1,000. Write for booklet. H. & 
R. Ballard, Pavo, Ga. 








‘ Potato Plants—Porto Ricans, Nancy Hall and Early 
crimes 1,000 to 5,000 lots, $2.50 per 1,000; 5,000 to 
ae ots, $2.25; above = '000 lots, $2, f.0.b. Pavo. 

= shipping April 10. . M. Rayburn. & Co., Pavyo, 





o— Plants—Will have millions “ready “to - ship 
aftetr April lst. Porto Rico Yams only. ik orders 
now and will guarantee to deliver plants on time. 
$2.50 1,000;. 10,000 or over at $2. Brier Hill 
Plantation, Thomasville, Ga 








‘1918 Crop Lespedera Seed—Free from Johnson grass, 
$5 per bushe} M. Provine, Big Creek, Mis: 


Reclooned, Lespedeza Seed—Free from ren grass, 
$6.8 50 bushel. W. N. * Shipp, Big Creek, Miss. 


Choice, 1 1918 crop lespedeze 
Silver: 











"For _ Sale—Choice, recleaned, 
seéd, $5 per bushel, f.0.b. Baton Rouge, La. 
side Plantation, Baton Rouge, * 


wot’ Crop, Kecleaned Lespedez \—F ree of John- 
grass, $8.50 per bushel, fob. Stinoun City, Miss. 
Rr. — & Bro., Big C , Miss. 


For Sale—Porto Rico potato plants, ready April 15 
and after. Send order now. Will.. book same for 
oy plants by express. $2.50 per 1,000; over 10,000, 
$2.25 1,000, tied 100 to bunch. Packed carefully. 
Count and quality sure. E. A. Godwin, Lenox, Ga. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Ready after April lst. Porto 
Bica and Nancy Hall varieties, from selected genuine 





Packed in damp moss. Price, $2.50 per 1,000 
by express; by parcel post, postpaid, 500 for $1. Se 
1,000 for $3.25. Let me book your order early. Z. 


Dismuke, Mystic, Ga. 





Grampian Seed Corn—(Goodman's Prolific) $3.50 
peck K. 


marie 





bushel; - $1 - Booklet free. Jno, 
Grampian Farm, Mt. Ula, N. C. 


Running Seed _Peanuts—87.75 cwt. Spanish, $7.50. 


STRAWBERRIES 
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Save money by telling J. M. Field, Climax, N. C., 
variety and _ quantity of peas and soy beans desired. 





Potato, Cabbage, Tomato Plants—Several v varieties 
Potatoes, $2.25 1,000, postage collect. C —-) to- 
mato, $1.75, postpaid. Booking orders now. c, 


Counc “ill & Sons, Franklin, Va 


“Ss ‘ed for Sale—Wonderful field peas, $2.50 per bush- 
e Mammoth Yellow soy beans, $2.40. Spanish pea- 





nuts, $2. Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed. pure, $2 
All good, sound seed, f.0.b. here J. E. Taylor, Rocky 
Point, N. C. 

Goliad Ensilage Corn—Best variety for ensilage 
Peck, $1.25; bushel, $4.25; 2%-bushel sack, $10, f.o.b 
Natchez. her improved varieties seed corn, cotton 
seed, tested soy beans, sound cowpeas. Big free spring 
catalogue. Rumble & Wensel Co., Natchez, Miss. 





For Sale Quick—Several thousand bi ishels Mammoth 
Yellow soy beans, $2.10 per bushel. Whipporwill and 
mixed peas, $3 per bushel. Orange cane seed, $1.75 
per bushel. All f.0.b. our station, for prorapt accept- 
ance and eo to being unsold. Hickory Seed Co., 
Hickory, N. 


Strawberry Plants and Seed Corn 
early strawberry; enormous producer; 
shipper and seller; 30 other varieties. Seed corn; best 
varieties ; 100 per cent germination. Ringlet Barred 
ck eggs; 39 years experience; catalog free. Juo. W. 
Hall, Marion Station, Md. 


Tomato Plants—Ready April 1. Varieties: Earliana, 
Stone, Livingston Globe. Price: 100 for 50c; 500 for 
1.75, postpaid. By express, 1,000 for $2. Cabbage 
plants same price as tomatoes. Nancy Hall and Porto 
Rico potato plants: 1,000 for $3.25, postpaid. By ex- 
press, 1,000 for $2.50. Write for prices for larger lots. 
Piedmont Plant Co., Albany, Ga., and Greenville, 8. C. 


Sweet Potato, Cabbage and Tomato Plants—We grow 
large quantities for wholesale -and retail trade. Po- 
tato 9 Porto aay Triumph. Pumpkin Yam, 1,000 
or over at $2 
1,000. Capbage pian’ Wakefield and Flat Dutch, 
$1.50 per 1,000; 500 for $1. Tomato plants sare price 
as cabbage; by mail or express, not prepaid. ‘lark 
Plant Co., Box 108, Thomasville, Ga. 


gett hy Triumph, orto” 





Horsey, a new 
unexcelled as @ 














A Porto Rico and ( Candy Yens. 500, 
$1.25; 1,000 for $1.75; ready March 20. Cadbage and 
1,000. Head lettuce, good plants, 
Cauliflower plants 75 cents per 100; 
Tomatoes—Globe, Beauty, Le 
500 for $1, 1,000 for $1.75. Pepper $2 per 1,600. Vege- 
table plapts are ready, can ship at once, carefully 
nogee will arrive safe. Walter Pope, St. Peters- 
burg, a. 


Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Potato Plants—March 20th 
forward; $2.50 per thousand. Cabbage plants, leading 
varieties, any time, five hundred, $1.50; per thousand, 
2.50. We pay postage and express. Shipping capac- 
ity, over million per day. Write for prices end facts 
on our Heavy Fruiter cotton seed, 4 bales per acre. 
Somttcely Inrgest be Neleid 2 world. Sexton Plant 

yston, Ga igofie! 8. C.; Valdosta, Ga.: 
Taiiahanoee, Fila. ; Falcon C.; Lavonia, Ga. 


“MISCELLANEOUS | 


een 


Sexton Plant Co. 
Athens Hide “Co. 


srw ann 


Prompt delivery our motto 


~ Express mule and horse hides to 
Athens, Ga. $3.50 each 








Mule and horse Sides: $3.50 each. Express to Ath- 
ens Hide Co., Athens, Ga. 
Wanted—Southern wools. Correspondence solicited, 


J. E. Harris, Morristown, Tenn. 


Rye Straw—Chaff out, $12. Wheat “straw, $15 per 
ton. Quality guaranteed. Hickory Grove Farm, Cone 
over, N. € 

Ihuy Elk Dairy Feed—Finest 
known, $33 ws cash with order 
Winston, N. 


Wool aan 
machines, socks, sweaters, etc., 
E. Garlock, Pomonkey, Md 


Remnantg by Pouni—Ginghams, overalis, 
sheeting, bleeching Send for price list 
Bargain House, Greensboro, N. C 

Try Elk Dairy Feei--Cottonseed meal and hulls 
ground together; 10 per cent protein; best feed on earth 
for cattle. $84 ton, cash with order. Winston Grain 
Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


for Sale—Beautiful tone; fine condi- 
ees: suitable for church or sc 

Or! ; will sell for } F486. ‘Thomp- 
gon, 30x 868, ‘ ae rt News, Va 


Reward offered land owner not benefitted by writing 
for general nursery stock price list. Blight resistant 
pears avd, Oriental walnuts our specialties, Garden 
Spot Nursery, La Grange, N. C, 

, Attention Farmers--Have for sale. several carts of 
first-class stable manure. Nearly free bedding «well 
salted, frome contractors corralls, Camp Bragg. Ad- 
dress J. Frank Williazas, Fayetteville, N. C. 


For Sale—Western Red Cedar ‘Shingles—Will ‘not 
warp or rot and will. last a lifetime; $5.50 per. thou- 
sand, in any quantity, f.0.b. cars Apex, N. C. Sample 
furnished upon request. L. 8. Olive, Apex, N. C. 

Get a Phonograph At Wholesale Price—Let your 
neighbor see the beautiful instrument and listen to the 
charming music. Act as our agent and make money. 
Adress, Southern Talking Machine Co., Chase City, 

Va 


For Sale—A_ ‘limited “quantity of high-grade muriate 
of potash. Will sell in quantities of 1 ton, and up. 
Write us also for prices on other high-grade ferflizers 
and materials. Dawhoo Fertilizer Co., Box 608, 
Charl leston, 8. C 


Let us help you hold your cotton. Low “storage 
rates;. standard warehouses, sprinkled and bonded, is- 
suing receipts that are negotiable in New York or 
elsewhere. Capital and surplus $150,000. Probably 
can arrange loans for you on your cotton. Within 
sixty miles of Greensboro the mills use annually as 
much cotton as the State of North Carolina produces, 
Ask for information you need. iemnatere Warehouse 
& & Storage Co,, Greensboro, N. 


KODAK as 
Kodak Finishing by Mail—Films devel free. 
White Kodak Shop, Birmingham, Ala. se pees 
FURS AND SKINS 
Wanted—Muskrat, oppossum, coon and rink hides. 


ES & pay f= 25¢ to $6.50. Southern Fur Co., Gra- 
am, N. 


feed for railk cows 
Winston Grain Co., 





Knitting 
half price. 


best quality, $3 pound. 
never used, 





outings, 
Southern 


4 hurch “‘%-y 
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r Letter ar 50, “post- 
paid. Womble Printers, B, Sar Gree we. ~— 











Look up our prices. Sexton Plant Co. 








Hunt's “Big Two-Eared Prolific field sele potoated corn. ee Helena, _. Progressive | and Superb Everbearing Strawberry 
nushel, $4; half-bushel, $2. 10; peck, $1.20. BR. P. White Spanish Seed Peanuts—Check “with order, | Plants—25, 25c; 50, 40c, .postpaid. Eureka Farm, 
Hunt, Rt. 2, Wake Forest, N. : <S, 6%c. David Hill, Bronwood, Claremont, N. C. 

WATERMELONS 





Exchange—One _ bushel of | highly improved Marlboro 
Prolific corn for 100 pounds of soy beans, velvet beans 
or peas. Address, _ Welch Wilbur, Newberry, S. C 


“Seed Corn—From the grower to the planter. Hall’s 
Improved ensilage, Mammoth White and Golden Dent. 
Also Boone County, graded, tested, shipped on ap- 
proval. — W. FE E. Hall, Mechums River, Va. 


Cocke's Prolific—Grown from seed field selected for 
5 years. Peck, half bushel, $1.85; bushel, $3.50. 
Enough Adam’s Barly to plant your garden with each 
order. Boulderbrook Fare, Reidsville. N. C., Route 6. 


$4 Per Bushel—Buntin’s Pedigreed Field Selected 
Paymaster Seed Corn—White corn, red cob, 2 ears to 
the stalk. Big yielder. Does well in all Southern 
States. Purity, germination and satisfaction onan 
teel. Highest a Tennessee State Fair, 1918. 
Tulip Grove Farm, C. E. Buntin, Hermitage, Tenn. 


Field selected oo white seed corn. Two and 
ibree long ears to stalk, smal] white cob, deep 
grain. The corn you have been looking for. We 
Plant no other and haven’t for several years, therefore, 
not mixed. I have tried several varieties and haven’t 
found any that will yield as much. We make from 
2,000 to 5,000 bushels a year. on a hundred acre 
farm. Guaranteed as advertised. Liberty Bank, re- 
ference. $2.75 a bushel. Get your seed from a man 
thar makes corn. N. A. Kinney, Liberty, N. C. 























Virginia Bunch Seed Pana 0e pound. G, E. 
Pendleton, Scotland Neck, 


Clean, sound, white are seed peanuts. 6c, 
pound; 100- -pound sacks. _ Sparks Bros., Eufaula, Ala. Ala. 


Pure, Sound Stock White Spanish Seed Peanutse— 
Bulk, 7c; bagged, 7%c pound, f.o.b. Dawson. Farm 
Products ‘Co., Dawson, Ga. 


White Spanish Peanuts for Sale—$6 per 100 pounds. 
No order for less. Iron, Brabham Speckled peas $3 
bushel. F. A. Bush, Richland, Ga. 

Sound, Dry, Good Quality White Spanish Seed Pea. 
nuts—At 6%c Per pound, any quantity. Will have 
Gated stock for seed later. W. T. Crodille, Bt. Gaines, 

a. 














For Sale—1,000 bushels first-class White Spanish 

Peanuts, put up in 100-pound sacks, at 6c per pound, 

f.o.b. here. Money must accompany order. R. C. Mc- 
a. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


PILL IO 





Bluegrass Farms—400 to 40,000. Good Toads, 
schools, churches. Catalogue free. B. F. Perrow, 
Remington, Va. 





Select Watson Watermelon Seed—$1l pound, delivered. 
Darnall’a Kennel, Williamston, 8. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 
The old realiable. Sexton Plant Co. 
Preston's Plant Price List Now Ready—Send for 














one. Fred M. Preston, Orlando, Fla. 
Nursery Stock—Best apple trees, $1 per dozen, pre- 
paid. Catalog. Fruitvale Farms, Albany, Ala. 





we tg ey! Speckled velvet beans, the best 
$3.25; $3.75 per bushel, f.o.b. shipping 
point’ H. M. Franklin, Tennille, Ga. 


Potato, Cabbage and Onion Plants—Leading varie- 
ties. Write for wholesale prices. I can deliver the 
ests. G. D.. Moore, “The Plant Man,’ Hawthorn, 








Ginty, Georgetown, 
Sel d White 8 ish Seed | Peanuts—Shelled ; ready 
to plant. Sound and first-class, d. Check 


12%ec poun 
with order. Supply limited. Address Model Dairy 
Farm, Live Oak, Fla. 





100-Day Velvet Beans—$2.25 bushei for select seed. 
Sudan grass, Early: Amber and Orange cane seed. 
Loge price to dealers. Smith Brokerage Co., Ten- 
nille, Ga. 











Peanuts—North Carolina flat; good stock; will 
out remainder at $2 bushel; 5 to a0 bushel ots, a8 89 
or 10 bushels. Offer expires March 25.- Send ch 
Vv. C. Bordeaux, Rocky Point, N. C. 





For Sale—Delivered by Parcel Post, frost-proof 
cabbage plants, $2 a 1,000; heavy-bearing Porto Rico 
1,000. Duroc 


and Nancy Hall potato plants, $2.30 a 
Farm, Ft. Green Springs, Fila. 





Arkansas Black Land Farms and Timber Lands For 
Sale—Send stamp for descriptive booklet. Box 395, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 


820 Acres Virginia Farm—Close to Richmond. Owner 
alone and crippled; will sell at $20 per acre. J. A, 
Grimm, Hallsboro, a 


Farm Lands for Sale—Teil Pe size and location 
preferred. If you have improced N. C. land for sale, 
describe it. RB. E. Prince, Raleigh, N. C. 

I have cash buyers for salable farms. Will deal 
with owners only. Give description, location and 
cash price. James P. White, New Franklin, Mo. 


Forty Acres of Land—Twenty-five set to Budded 
pecan trees, 8 to 10 years old; four miles out. Bar- 
gain, if sold at once. J. C. Alford, Tallahassee, Fila. 


Ten-room house and out-buildings three miles from 
Greensboro, improved road, about 400 acres, can sub- 
divide to suit. J. E. Latham Company, Greensboro, 
N. C, 

















For Sale—Sixty-four acres unimproved, on county 
road, near railroad, 3 miles Potomac river; 4 United 
States proving grounds, 26 Washington, PD. C. E, 
Garlock, Pomonkey, Md. 


(Classified ads. continued on next page) 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





[ FARMERS’ EXCHANGE ]/ 


OUR L AND EXCHANGE 


large lot, fruit and | 
joins College prop- 
Terms. 





For Sale—Seven- room house; 
shade trees; barn and outbuildings; 
erty, near high school; bargain for ~_ sale 
8. 6 a. _ Wheel er, Guilford College, 

"Excellent “stock and flue-c ured tobacco farm of 400 
acres; land lies well. Prompt possession for a quick 
sale at $9,000. Write for particulars 
ainia Farmers Land Co., Blackstone, Va. | 
Truck Farms, Stock Farms and Large Tracts 





iivuses, 





of Cut-ever Lands—Near Baldwin and Callahan, Good 
terms; good investments. Com@® and see us J 
Melson Co., 433 W. Adams, Jacksonville, Pia 

Farms for Sale—190 acres, well aoe and fene ed; 
good buildings; $4,0000; third cash 153 acres, well 
watered and fenced; ood buildings; 75 acres of tim 
ber, 3,000; reasonable terms, Write for catalog P 
M Mil is, Charlottesville, Va 

Thirty-nime acres eountry home—Valuable out 
buildings, long narrow frontage on CGreensboro-High 
Peint asphalt road; jitmey service Price $15,000; 


lerms J. E 


desired reasc 
Greensboro, 


will subdivide if 
Latham Corapany, 


Kenbridge Real Estate (o.—located in the heart of | 
the bright tobacco belt, handlers of bright tobacco 
lang and grain lands, which produce crops of the 
highest quelity and average. Come and let us show 
you. Kenbridge Real Estate Co., Keubridge, Va. 

For Saie—PFifty acres richest irrigable land, and ten 
tewn lots, in Texas; on railroad; near river. Orchards 
nerth and south of this land sell from $500 to $1,000 
per acre. Wilt exchange for automobile, truck, stock 
i Sevgeendion, W. L. Carmichael, Brevard, N. C., 

te 2. 


mable 
BR ¢ 








WHERE TO B 


UY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








DUROC-JERSEYS 








|—MODERN DUROC FARM—|_ 


Box 343, Vir- | § 











A SELECT LOT OF GILTS— 


ARE OFFERING 
Bred for February and March farrow, of the 
Orion Cherry King, Pathfinder and other promi- 

nent DUROC Families. We also have 
BRED SOWS, SERVICE BOARS | 
and YOUNG STOCK of All Ages, | 

For sale at al) time. Write or wire us your 

requirements. 


W.R. KIMBALL, Hargrove, N. C. 





Seven hundred acres fine tobacco land—Near the 
famous Guilford Battle Grounds, on and near Greens- 
tarvia road, four to six miles from 
Will seli as a whole at 50 per acre, 
Any reasonable terms will 
J. B. Latham Company, 


or will subdivide to suit. 
seit, 6 per cent interest. 
(ireensboro, N. | 


For Sale—Farm “Jands in tracts 10 to 800 ac res, “$20 
to $100 per acre. These lands will produce all kinds 
of crops and fruit in the garden spot of Virginia. 
Sold on small payments to close our holdings in Greens- 
ville County, Virginia. Come see us. Lands shown 
free. Farmers Land & Insurance Co., H. Weiss, 
Mer., Weiss Block, Emporia, Va. 


Seventy- five Acres—Well improved and “in high state 


of eultivation; 60 acres in cultivation, 15 in pasture; 
some timber; good orchard; 2-story frame house of 7 
rooms; 3 cellars; chicken house; corn house; barn; other 
buildings ; located on the Darbytown road, 3 miles from | 
Richmond. Price, $100 per acre. Address, B. Koeppe, | 
owner, Route 6, Box 123, Richmond, Va | 
For Sale—1,000 Acres of Good, Smooth Tillable | 
Land—Highly improved, well watered, well drained, | 


fenced and cross-fenced with hog wire, 80 per cent in 
cultivation, balance im woodland pasture. Railroad tra- 
verses place; good graded dirt roads; is especially ar 
ranged for cattle and hog —_— and one of the best 
stock farms in Aabama. For terms and particulars, 
address W. M. _Smith, Box 267, “Prattville, Ala. 


Farm 128 acres—Large house and improvements, 
State highway, asphalt road, 13 miles from Greens- 
boro, 3 miles from High Point, and one from James- 
tewn where is lecatel probably the best farm life 
and high school in State. Very high and most 
picturesque surroundings in Guilford County. Fine 
quality ef soil. Large frontage on asphalt road, jit- 
ney service; ideal for people seeking good sehool, 
educated and refined surroundings. Price, $22,500; 
most any terms you wish, 6 per cent interest. J. E. 
Latham Company, Greensboro, Cc. 


For Sale—385 acres improved land, beautifully To- 
eated, one-half mile from a good town, on a good road. 
acres alluvial black land. All low places tile 
drained. Dwellings on sandy part of 65 acfes. All A- 
No. 1 land. Level and free from waste. All open and 
in cultivation, but about 15 acres in timber. Is fine 
alfalfa and corn land. Will grow anything. Has a 
niee dwelling, 2 barns, garage, store. 12 tenant houses, 
2 silos, 4 artesian wells, overhead waterworks, ete., 
ay bearing pecan trees. Neighbors, school and church 
door. = “4 $26,300. Terms. Berry Realty 

oo. Demopolis, 


Special ae oe grain, tobaeco, hay and stock 
farm. 320 acres, $1,800. Terms reasonable. On im- 
proved highway in highly progressive, fertile farming 
section, *: Blackstone. A rea) improved farm of- 
fered for quick sale. 250 acres cleared, in fine state 
of fertility. Lays ideal and well watered, well fenced 
and cross fenced. Splendid, large 8-room dwelling, 
shady grove. Large modern stock barn, silo, tenant 
house, crib, sheds, tobacco barn and all necessary out- 
houses. Come and secure this high-class property now 
while you can get it dirt cheap. Other good farms 
Ha and prices. Fredericksen & Co., Blackstone, 








Several other tracts from one to two hundred and 
fifty acres from one to ten miles of Greensboro. 
e are too many of these tracts to describe, but 
they are all for sale; they are all owned by this 
company and we are anxious to help you to own your 
own home. J. B. Latham Company, Greensboro, N. C. 
$25,000.00—623 acre excellent cattle, grain and cot- 
ton farm; large acreage in grass, large quantity 
small timber, beautifully watered, fenced, stocked 
with fine beeef cattle, six head splendid team, about 
500 bushels corn, thoroughly equipped, two splendid 
hands employed for 1919, buildings at least $5,000,00. 




















Orion Cherry King Durocs 
FOR SALE 
Boars and Gilts six months old 
sired by “Scissors,” Grand Champ- 
ion of National Swine Shows; out J) 
of the best sows. Pigs are splendid, J | 
show prospects. $150 each. Four 
months old pigs sired by Liberty 
Bond, grand champion of Ken- 
tucky State Fair, price, $50 each. 
Sows and Gilts 12 to 18 months old, 
bred to one of good sons of Path- 
finder, price $100 to $200 each. Also, 
one 2-year old sow bred to Scissors 
Above hogs must be sold by 
Abotve hogs must be sold by 
March 25th. 
IRA CARPENTER, Vaiden, Miss. 

















DUROCS 


BRED RIGHT 

FED RIGHT 

PRICED RIGHT 
Tell Us What You Want. We Have It. 


JORDAN BROS., McCullers,N.C. 

















THE IDEAL STOCK FARM 


HAVE JUST PLACED AT 
THE HEAD OF MY HERD 


Bob Orion Cherry King Jr., 


An under-year boar of January farrow. Gave 4 
check for $1,000 for him Made a clean sweep 
in his class at Pee Dee Fair Jast week. Also still 
have my splendid son of Old King the Col. and | 
Defender’s Alabama Chief. j 
CAN GIVE YOU TRIED SOWS | 

BRED TO THESE BOARS, | 

} 











P. O. Box 158, Clarksville, Va. 

Or PIGS and SHOATS off the latter two. 
Send Order Today. 

PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK ||] THE 1DEAL sTocK FARM, 

D. J. SIMMONS, Owner. 
BERKSHIRES © Route 4, Timmonsville, S. C. } | 
10 SERS | 
RIDGECREST BERKSHIRES \ 
LONGFELLOW BREEDING PEACOCK & HODGE 


PIGS, SERVICE BOARS, BRED SOWS, AND 
GILTS. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
RIDGECREST FARM, 


Troutman, North Carolina. 
- 


BERKSHIRES 20 Bred Sows and Gilts, 

Service Boars, Pigs all ages. 
Sired by boars of National reputation and out of 500 
and 600-pound dams. 
entire satisfaction. WRITS FOR LIST. 
H. GRIMSHAW, NORTH 


BERKSHIR a choice pig sired by the grand 


ehampion, Baron Value, or Longfellow ‘Double Suc- 
cessor, out of good, big prolific daughters of Succes- 
gor Double and Matchless Lee 8th. We guarantee 
satisfaction with each pig. Our Berkshires have been 














EAST, PA. 
For $20 each we will send you 

















LenOY HALLS nS SRP bore, N.C. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
Pigs—— Duroc-Jerseys Pigs 
8 weeks old, 30 pounds wtheveumeortsceeeve $15 each 


Registered in buyer’s name. 
SATISFACTION OR MONEY BACK. 


J. LYERLY & SONS, CLEVELAND, N. C. 








We pay express and gwarantee | 











8th Annual Spring Bull Shows and Sales 


OF THE 
American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Associatien 
AT E. ST. LOUIS, ILL., APRIL 1 
AT CHICAGO, ILL,, APRIL 2 





150 mature, 
2-year old and 
yearlings, the 
pick of leading 
corn belt herds. 
Show bulls or 
stock bulls, 


You can buy 
through your live stock commission firm, county agent or 


ee AMERICAN ABERDEEN-ANGUS BREEDERS’ ASS’N., 


For further information and catalogs write. 








817 PF Exchange Avende, Chicago 





—# 
FARM, PRATTVILLE, ALABAMA, 


ANNOUNCE THE FOLLOWING 
BARGAINS IN WEANLING PIGS 
FOR FEBRUARY AND MARCH. 
Six-weeks-old Pigs, at $20 each; Trio for $50. 
Eight to twelve weeks Pigs, $25 each; Trio, $70. 
These are all from our best breeding, and registered 
in purchaser’s name. We offer these prices te make 

room for the spring litters. 
Liberty Bonds taken at face value in payment. 


CARL F. ADAMS, Sec’y-Treas. 











THE PRATTVILLE STOCK 

















Shanklin’s Jerseys— Bulls and Heifers 


Of Goiden Lads, ¢ Golden Fern’'s Lad. =, hy + Tormentor, 
Oxtord Lads and F u know there is 





no better biood ~ ty tnese tamous ~~. families. 
Write for Descriptions and Prices. 


Successor to 
Taylor Plantation 


J. A. SHANKLIN, CAMDEN, S. C. 














DUROCS DUROCS LEAD ALL THE WAY DUROCS 


Raise Hogs and raise the kind that makes money. Raise the kind every- 
body wants. The American DUROC Association is putting more prizes 
in Southern fairs than all other swine associations. Write about Durocs to 


ROBT. J. EVANS, Secretary, 819 Exchange Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


HAMPSHIRES 


We offer for immediate delivery male pigs from best blood lines 
obtainable, such as Mose Messenger, Cherokee Lad and Gen. Wick- 
ware. $15 each; females, $20. Can furnish pairs not related. Registra- 
tion papers free—BRED SOW SALE, AUGUST 6, IN AUGUSTA, GA. 


HAMPSHIRE STOCK FARM, PROSPERITY, 8S. C. 


























oO. I. C.’s. 
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——~__ DUROC-JERSEYS | 


~~ anes 





Orion Cherry King, Jr. 4 
Orion Cherry King, Jr., 5 


Two of the best sons of the greatest boar of the 
breed,head ourherd. Service Boars, Bred, 
Sows, Mated Trios and Foundation Herds. 















Raise Chester Whites; 
Like This 


the original big producers 








TALLAHASSEE FARMS Inc. 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA. 
ET.NESBIT Pregdent- AEWRIGHT Sect» mgr HAVE started of on the road to 
success. I can help I want to piace one hog from 
eat herd in ery yt nn a th am not already y ror 





my gr 
reeented th 


a 0 bee oe te 
Pigs—DUROC-JERSEYS—Pigs | || | 














BIG TYPE—CHOLERA IMMUNE | 9 : 
Registered in your name. Pigs 10 to 12 weeks old. | — 
Thrifty and growing. Cannot sell younger | 0. I. C. s and Chester White 
Each guaranteed to satisfy or Price Refunded. | Bears. Bred Gilts, Sows. Young Herds s ee <4 


MODEL DUROC FARM i tinea 
SCIOTA, ILLINOIS, 


W. E. RIDDLE, Mor., JONESBQRO, N. C. F. E. RUEBUSH. 














Choice Pigs for Immediate Delivery, 
0.1. C.’s ¢ 





DUROCS- BOARS -DUROCS “| 

Their Reputation Precedes 

Them 

We are offering a few choice | 
Boars by some of the breed’s 

most noted sires. Not the ordi- 


ilts, Sows, also a Choice Service 
Booking orders for spring pigs, either sex, from 


Boar. 
pairs, no akin, at $85; 


8 to 10 weeks old, at $18 each; 


Gilts DUROC-JERSEYS Boars 


s trios, $55; all registerd; best of stock. Stock must be 
YE amuswe Ga a — SERVICE BOARS as represented or money refunded. Write for circulars 
es and prices. R. @ OWEN, Bedford, Va., Route |. 


A Splendid Lot: of 
UMMER AND FALL PIGS | 





POLAND-CHINA 


Big Type Poland China Pigs 


Richly Bred and Guaranteed to Satisfy Yeu. 
Address 


B. T. WISE STOCK FARM, 
AMERICUS, GA. 








Route B, 











nary kind, but “real” herd boars. 
Write Us for Information. 
PEACOCK & HODGE, 
Cochran, Ga. Elko, Ga. 


REGISTERED DUROC - JERSEYS 


Bred from famous strains of 
King Des Moines Giant Buster 
Gertsdale Jones 
Prices attractive for good stock. 


C. L. KING & SON, Pearisburg, Va. 





Am breeding a select lot of sows and gilts for April, 
May and June farrow. Booking orders for pigs. We | 
guarantee everything you buy. 


DEFP RIVER FARM, RAMSEUR, N. C. 
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HAMPSHIRES 


“ne 











FAIRMONT DUROC-JERSEYS 


DEFENDER, TOP COL., GOLDEN MODEL 
and CRIMSON WONDER Breeding. 
Can furnish a few more WINTER PIGS, pairs and 
trios, unrelated. Satisfaction guaranteed. For 
description and prices write 
FAIRMONT FARMS, HILLSBORO, N. C. 
E. S. Vanatta, Owner and a 





r Reg. Big Type Poland-Chinas 


Special price this month on Boars. 


Saddle Horses of Quality 


ROARING BROOK FARM 
Burgin, Kentucky. 


HALL HAMPSHIRES For Sale 


BRED SOWS, BRED GILTS, OPEN _GILTS, 
BOARS Ready for Service, and BOAR PIGS. 
Every hog carries Champion blood, such as Lookout, 
Tipton, Pat Maloy, Messenger, Cherokee and Silko. 
Cholera Immuned. Registered. 

Liberty Bonds accepted at par. Call or write us. 


HALL HAMPSHIRE FARM, 
SOPERTON, GEORGIA. 

















Linden Farm Duroc-Jerseys 


Registered and Guarantede—Every Pig a Picture. 
Ten weeks old $15 and $20 each. 


Sterling Herd Registered | amon 


Sows, 
of Panne quality. 





J. L. Skinner, Prop., Littleton, N. C. 


R. W. Watson, Charlottesville, Va. 





Service Boars, March and April Pigs 





= 


Big Type Poland-China Hogs 








Don’t Throw Away This Paper 





Sow Ge oes seev ot Vee Crereuin smoothest, heaviest boned families known te 

Farmer. If you don’t file your paper fer future the breed. Selected for length of body, strength of 

reference, then = the paper to some farmer, bone, feet and finish. 

farm woman or boy. F. W. HARRIS, . a newer N.C. , 
es ;  ,eoeie®) 1 £4 » 18 ah ithe 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


GUERNSEYS 











_._POLAND-CHINA _ 

































| 
wcoxwee> 11 PUBLIC SALE || woncorrm 
e 
Poland-Chinas | GULRNSEYS 
FOR SALE On Farm of Choice Bull Cal 
1000 POUND MALEK AND 800 POUND oice DU aives 
sOWS, JOS. M. HURT Registered Stock, Offered at 

Attractions: Royal Giant 800 pound , Reasonable Prices. 
egy Me ae Bie 8 egy te ey Be One and One-Half Miles From AVY »-OSE : TERN 
yey EF BLACKSTONE, VA “OF THE CHENE Breeding.» 
eee ales to wig ot ncn Stee » VA. || OF THE CHENE Breeding 
1 > whate for size ana other large On WADDINGTON FARM, 
Jestern males. 
ee MONDAY, er porte: 











vanced breeders are looking for. I 
breed from the big boned Western an- 
imals. All animals registered in buy- 
ers name, 

Come to headquarters for the best 
blood there is of the breed. Write me, 


E. W. JONES 


WOODLAWN, VA. 





GET GUERNSEYS— 


Have you plenty of milk and butter in your home? 
You know how milk will make pigs grow. It will do 
the same for your children. A good GUERNSEY COW 
such as you can have will give 3 gallons of milk and 
1% 8. of butter every day. You must have a 
GUERNSEY COW. Write us a postal now and re- 
ceive our free booklet, ‘‘The Story of the Guernsey.” 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
Box L, Peterboro, N. H. 


Bulls — GUERNSEYS — Bulls 


Three Young Pure-bred -~ Saad Bulls, 
Registered Stock 
STARLIGHT PRINCE—Dropped “August, 30, 1918. 
CATAWBA KING—Dropped July 12th, 1918. 
KARAS BEAU—Dropped June 15th, 1918. 
Interested Parties Write 
HAMILTON CARHARTT PLANTATION, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina. 


MARCH 3\1st, 


Commencing at 


10 O'clock, A. M. 


The entire Dairy Herd of Parker & Hurt to wind up 
a partnership. 


Six Registered Holstein Cows, coming four 
years old. 

Four Registered Calves. 

One Registered Bull, Grandson of King Segis, 
two years old. 

Fifty-four Grade Holstein Cows, large per- 
centage fresh or coming fresh. 

Sixteen Grade Holstein Heifers. 


All of these animals are tuberculin tested. 


This is a fine producing vigorous herd, and will be 
sold separately to the highest bidder. 


PARKER & HURT, 


BLACKSTONE, VIRGINIA 






























Hogs —— Poland-China 
ALL REGISTERED—THE BIG TYPE 
T. E. BROWN, Breeder, 
MURFREESBORO, TENNESSEE, 


Hogs 









Bred Glits, Sows, Boars and Fall 
a 11 LeE, Pigs, famous for 1.000-M weights, 
‘ backed by a positive guarantee to 


ee HINAS please or your money back. Our 
2 friends made them famous. on 

— will win | if the last werd is fr 

3. P. VISSERING, Box 7, ALTON, ILLINOIS. 


TAMWORTHS AND HAMPSHIRES 


orn 


FOR SALE 


One Tamworth sow two and one 
half years old, weight around 425 
pounds, price $65. One Tamworth 
sow two years old, weight around 
275 pounds, price $50. Three grade 
Poland-China saws two years old, 
weight ar ound 275 pounds, $50 
each. One % Poland-China sow 
three years old, weight around 325 
pounds, price $60. One half Tam- 
worth and half Duroc two years 
old, weight around 290, price $55. 
One % B. Essex three years old, 
weight around 350, price $60. Two 
Grade Durocs two years old, 
weight around 275, price $45 each. 



























tween non 


AA RAR 


















Get a Holstein 
Bull Now. 


It doesn’t cost much to make a start, but 
every year it will cost more. Some of the 
most guccessful and prominent Holstein men 
started with only a few pure bred animals 
in connection with a number of good grades, 
gradually weeding out the grades and replacing 
them with purebreds. 

Grade up your herd with a purebred Holstein 
sire. Then when you're satisfied that you're 
on the right track, you'll feel like getting 
a few cows. Any good Holstein does the work 
of two ordinary cows. If interested in 

EIN CATTLE 
Bend for our booklete—they con 
tain much valuable information. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA. Box 180. Brattleboro, Vt. 


HIGH GRADE 





























































































These sows are four and seven 
weeks in farrow by Duroc boar. HIOLSTEIN 
Two grade B. Essex wwovesrsold 11H TAMPTON HEREFORDS FOR SALE J] | cc. ce:e pc, coe. osu 
ae and "<r e — “a well motued, a! to 6 weeks old, 15-16the 
their pigs. wo . ssex 23 pure. each, crated and shipped to your 
years Pold, seven and nine sian 29 Registered Tick Immune Cows, 4 and 5 years old, with 14 calves ctatten, Buprem and all monet paid here, 
each, each $60. Twenty-five grade (10 Heifers, 4 Bulls), balance of cows bred to a son of Point Comfort Highland View Place, - Whitewater, Wis, 
shoats 163% cents pound gross. 39 14th. We are pricing these cows extremely low. Pure-bred HOLSTEINS Registered 
Grade pigs five to seven dollars 26 Registered 1 and 2-year-old Open Heifers. Good individuals and Practically Pure-bred Calves, 2 to 5 weeks, $17.50; 
each, eight weeks old. All sows breeding. @ months old, $45.  Rasistered Bulls, 4 weeks old, be, 
are fine mothers, y en, S75. | Can -yoar-old Springers, 
J. E. WIGGINS, Trustee, 13 Registered Bulls, 14 to 20 months old, all gentle to handle, in wae ore 
Sunbury, - - North Carolina. excellent condition and well bred. MT. PLEASANT STOCK FARM, GILBERTS, ‘ILL. 
225 Registered Herefords in Our Herd, headed by Beau Sterling SHORTHORNS 
No, 544923, by Beau Baltimore; Diamond L 3rd No. 441830, by Point WV ; chi abn oe 
reed) tone . Comfort 14th; and Prince Comfort 13th No. 688351, by Vernet oY NOT Ping tolling Kd jaiiesi 
Tamworth and Hampshire Swine Prince 30th. gg I 
WRITE OR VISIT a Tho 
REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS We Sell 16 Head in the Mississippi Hereford Breeders’ Association They don’t require any 
COMPANY, Sale, Jackson, Miss., April 17th. oere tent, mee ony more 
(s to Westvi Stock F than the gra tes should 
Wreticiem, Geet’, i. C DIAMOND L RANCH, ANGIE, LOUISIANA. IP Pe * - 
_ J Address Correspondence to MAGNOLIA, MISS. Seed trom’ one registered 
ai Shorthorn cow in 7 
TAMWORTH - TF kane oak Ginn P Ba mine 119 
head from one to 14 years 








LARGEST EXHIBITOIN HERD IN THE SOUTH The value counts up when you're breeding pure-breds. 
AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS’ 


Columbia, OU TON FORK TRUCK Fastin Carolina, DUROC S OF OU ALITY 13, Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Iinots 





























ABERDEEN- ANGUS 
———— “ Offering a Select Lot of Young Service Boars Young Reg. SHORTHORN Bulls 
a ? Four especially fine animals a year 
OAKLAND FARM Each one a real Herd Header, with that huge bone, great length and old and younger. 
world’s of depth. Sired by MAGNUS JOE ORION, the boar that’s help- 
Aberdeen-Angus Cattle, Berk- ing to keep the DUROCS on top. If you want a boar that will sire large SHEDDEN FARMS, 
shire Swine, Single Comb White litters with the true color, cherry red, buy an ORION BOAR and you Raymond, Georgia. 
; Leghorn Poultry < want go wrong. 
JACKS 





gS PES Rots we oe FAIRVIEW FARM: TT 


a for description. Prices reasonable, and 
KENTUCKY 











based upon the idea to encourage use 
of pure bred animals on every farm. Route 1 AIKEN, S. Cc. We have the kind you necd—Big , 
HUGH PARK, Owner < Every Jack "GUARAN- 
TEED. Our are right. 
Get your Jack now and be 





FRANKLENVILLE, WN. C. 


“nen iif OAKEBY FARM 


RAMSEUR, WN. C., Rt. |. tc 
Greenville, Alabama : 
DUROCS OF CHAMPIONSHIP CALIBER JUNCTION CITY, 








J. ©. WILLIAMS today 
THE KENTUCKY see FARM, 
(Established 1884 
Joe E. Wright, Gens, 


























| KENTUCKY. 
7 1 ths old sired Orion King E ( of Geen Say Ee SF “een oe Goan | os 
__ REcIsTERED ABERDEEN-ANGUS | _.pond am 2 etki area Be SEE SANE 2S | wnmerme meter ey tr 
y . n ms 
_ REGISTERED TAMWORTH HOGS | ‘usbioo “ao impssior ‘Tasers, by Texmayers Mods. Money Ad’ exces "rtunded’ Fat | oii roe Oe atch guarentecs the reies@e 








a Book Orders for Spring P Dieased lera immune. 
_ Landmark Farms, A. P. Gaines, Bay Graysville, Ga. | of all advertising it carries."" 
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“QUR BEST” 
Fertilizer Distributor! 


| 

ERE is an implement that will evenly distribute all | 
kinds of commercial fertilizers, lime, landplaster, or | 
wood ashes. It is simple and durably made out of the 
best materials obtainable. ‘The rows may also be listed 
at the same time the fertilizer is distributed if desired. | 
| 









We have a large 
stock on hand 
and can ship 
promptly. 
When you need repairs 
we can 


send them quick. 
Our plant is located in the South | 


SAVE FREIGHT MONEY and the cost of shipping to you | 


will therefore be small. We also probably have a dealer near you | 
where you can buy direct and thus get the advantage of lower 
rates on large shipments. | 


iF YOUR NEAREST DEALER CANNOT OR WILL NOT SERVE YOU WITH THIS 
IMPLEMENT, WRITE TO US DIRECT 


Lyman R. Brothers Company, Sufioik, Virginia 
mes OUR BEST ?anmee 
Put Everweat over your old 


“OUR BEST” 
One-Row 
Fertilizer 





-> 
~~. 
»" 


WOOG “Sn e 


GRU ANIZ, 
STEEL 
cRMMP 


ROOEING 
Ask for Big 
ee Sampies 


Galvanized 
Crimp Roofing 
Fire Proof 

sy to Veit Ca 
We Pay Freight 


GALVANIZED STEEL 
CRIMP ROOFING 


rur_hoi'din safe from fire with GALVANIZED STEFI 


Moke . 
CRIMP ROOFING. ‘ireproof. Essyto nziten Arostal,withyour [i 


nage and ccdress, brings prices and L1G FREE SAMPLES by rext 
mci. 


EVERWEAR ROOFING 
Price $3.97 [:" °° We Pay Freight 
Direct to You. Fireproof. Easy to Nail On 


CHET COE Wood shingles-qukk and casy'> OUR 30 DAY OFFER We have enoagh, roof: 


L.G DEMAND Since the war is over, people 
are buying more roofing than 
FOR ROGFING ever before. For they know 
GET YOURS NOW that, while the railroads can 
haul their roofing now. it w.Ji be slow work getting 
roofing this spring. Thousands and thousands of 
equares will Bo used in rebuilding Ecrope, which 
will make it hard to ¢ct roofing here at any price. 
You eave by buying now. 




















= 


f ing made up to fl 
FT resets fast an wood thin- SAVES YOU MONEY ders to April 1,-~-efter 
ent crimps keep out the water. . ‘Nails, ham- compelled to raise = al "Ens = 
mer and Meta! Cutting Shears given with ev- ‘oofing now---while the oan oeds ¢ es i 
pn On ag Easy to cut roofing to fit hips and to you quick and whie th ye gy og ¥ 
. idiiieaiaaee ._ . ASK FOR NEW BUILDING BOOK ord 
tverwear” Roofing is big Free Samples---today---address : 


GUARANTEED guaranteed to please you 

TO PLEASE in every respect. Lasts " 
Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 

Dept. P 





you longer than most wood 
anes. 

FREE © sell direct to you—Pa 

SAMPLES the freight—and you keep 

TO TEST in your own pocket the 
profit others would make. 


Savannah, Ga 


DIRECT TO YOU-WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an adver- 
tiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of 
all advertising it carries.” 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





| THE EDITOR’S GOSSIP 





Don’t forget our “Dairy Special” of 
April 19. Send us your experience letter 
right away, Five dollars for the best 


letter, $3 for the second best, $2 for third 
and $1 each for all others we use. Mail 
your letter before April 5, 


Tell Us About Your Dairying 
Experience 


APRIL 19 we issue a “Dairy Special’, and 
for ti 


iis number we want our dairy farm- 





er reader from Virginia to Texas, to tell us 


their experience. Tell us, for instance, of 
your experiences in feeding—how silos and 
good pastures have helped you and how you 
have learned to properly balance feeds for 
dairy cows; how you keep records of what 
each cow is doing, and how you are weeding 
out the ine‘ficients; how you care for your 
cows, and how they reward you in heavier 
milk flows, and so on. We are going to pay 
$5 for the best 


second best, $2 for the third, 


letter we get, $3 for the 
and $1 each for 
all others we print Letters must be mailed 


not later than Saturday, April 5. Send yours 


along today 


Do You Know How to Whip the 
Grass? 


“GOUTHERN farmers spend all the summer 


fighting grass and all the wint buying 


it’, is a wsibe that there is probably consid- 


erable truth in Just the same however, 
farmers who grow crops like cotton, corn, 
tobacco and peanuts—and we are always 
going to grow these—will either fight and 


whip the grass or come up with a short and 
unprofitable crop in the fall Here in the 
South, with our heavy summer rain‘’:!i, the 
grass and weed problem is a very rel ene, 


and we use millions of dollars worth of labor 


every year fighting these pests. The ques- 


| tion is, do we fight them most efficiently and 


effectively? Perhaps you do; possibly you 


con't Any way, we want you to turn back 
to pages 6 and 10 of this issue and there 
read wat veteran campaigners in the war 
against “Ceneral Green’ have to say about 
their experiences If you don’t get some 


pointers that will help you—well, you ought 
to have sent us your own experience, is all 
we have to say. 





Keep Studying Fertilizers and How 
to Use Them 


FRIEND writes us that our recent “Fer- 

tilizer Special” was an ‘“‘eve-operer’ to 
him and that he had profited great!y from 
reading it. We are giad of this, and hope 
others of our readers found it equal's val- 
uable. The truth is that the fertilizer prob- 
lem is a great big one in the South, and one 
that every farmer may well study. At the 
same time, the fundimental facts about fer- 


tilizers and soil fert are not particularly 


difficult to master, und every farmer should 


tackle them, resolved never to let up until 


he knov the meaning of nitrogen phos- 
phoric acid and potash, where they come 
from, what soils and crops need them most, 
their relative vailability in various forms, 
and what they cost We simply must quit 
using fertilizers indly Now's the best of 
all times o get bus on thi problem and 
mi 


Coiton Farmers Must Stick for Fair 
Prices and Higher Living Standards 


AX! 


4 South thi 
dawning that the cotton growr ha is 


over. the 


great truth is 


much right to a living wage and a @ 


standard of living as any one. Thess 





phatically has not enjoyed in the past Co 
ton at pre-war prices meant poo ) 4 
poorly furnished th scantiest elothing 
literally a life-time of toil in tl ‘ on 
fields for men, women and children f a 
pitifully in: reward Few of the * 
tual necessiti of life, and none of the co 
forts and ie these were the cotton 
frower’s part, We know, for we have “been 
there,” and tasted the bitterness of low 
i prices and poverty. The whole South must 


se and resolve, and stick to it, that such 


conditions nevé return Let's either 


» a living 





ge or quit the business un- 
to ca a halt on 
laving in the cotton 


we do get it. It's time 
women and children 


fields for practically nothing. 





TAKES THE CASH, TOO 


“Mrs. Bing's new baby is just the fash- 
fon.” : 
“How do you mean?” 
“Tt is such a red, cross affair.’’—Baltimore 


BUSINESS TALKS 


By L. A. NIVEN 


» 


Send Advertisements Two Weeks 
Ahead of Time For Publication 


M**» may wonder why we 
fa ahe j 


ad o date of put 





Zo to press so 
ation, I can 
ansWwe thi bes by giving at least some i- 
formation as to the work required to get out 
one issue of The Progressive Farmer, Our 


press prints several thousand papers an 
hour, and it is running the larger part of the 
time, often day and night, in order to print 
the more than 200,000 copies that we 
printing 
40,000 pounds of paper, for each issue, and, 


some work to 


are now 
each week. It requires 20 tons, or 
to say the least of it, it is 
even handle that much paper. 

Therefore, friends, help us out all you can, 
and kick about your advertising and other 
matters 


only when it is absolutely necessary 
to do s 


Provide Hot Water For the Home 


[T WAS not so many years ago that all of 

the cooking was done on tl gpen fire 
Then came the roughest kind of an iron 
stove. The development has continued, until 
now the home that is not equipped with a 
range not completely equipped in any 
sense of word, 

Where one is located where ga can be 
secured, of course, a gas range should be 
used. Put on the average Southern farm, 
where g i not available, then the large 
range, hich will burn either coal or wood, 
is the most economical. These of course, 
are to } had either with a hot water back, 
or with a coiled pipe to heat water irculat- 
ing through that pipe. And, to say the least 
of it, no farm home is anything like roperly 


equipped until some method of providing a 
constant supply of hot water is had, and 
that is « etly what can be seci d from 


one of these up-to-date ranges 


Our advertising columns contain forma. 
tion from time to time about tt up-to- 
date conveniences. 


Let’s Be Fair to Our Dumb Animais 


[| SOMETIMES think that we ar not as 





thoughtful concerning the comfort of our 
dumb as we shonld be fake the 
hog, for 1 e, which is \ credit for 
wanting to wallow in a mud puddle all the 


time. I know this is not true The hog will 


wallow in a mud puddle if he cannot get 
in which to wallow 

little thought to the 
these dumb animals that mean so 
Build the hog a concrete floor 


to eat his food, put up a hog oiler 


clean water 
Let’s wive a more 
comfort « 
nuch to us. 
on whi 
where he can get to it and rub whenever he 
wishes, These Oilers are comparatively in- 
«xpensive, and will kill enough lice, fleas, 
ete., to make it a worth while proposition, 
when considered from the dollar and cents 
standpoir alone. 


These oil 
The Progressive Farmer: 


advertised in 
Look them up and 


ers are constantly 


secure literature about thems Manufactur- 
ers of cement will be pleased to give infor- 
mation in regard to the construction of con- 


crete floors, ete, 





Be Sure You Are Right; Then Kick 


| WOULD like to request that our friends 

ho s 1 in classified advertisements be 
more careful, especially when itcomes to writ- 
ing the nome and address. Mrequently we re- 


ceive advertisements with the name and 
written that it 


Keep in mind that there is 


address so impossible to 


read it no rule 
for pelling proper names, and al that we 


have to go by is what you write 





Recently we had 18 complaints 1 refer- 
ence to classified advertising. A careful in- 
vestigation proved that 16 of these letters 
hould never ha been written nt all, that 
me other was only about a minor mistake 

nd the remaining one about an error 
that we had really made, Thus, yo see that 
ut of batch of 18 letters only one wags 


neces y A great many of these letters 
stated that their ad did not appear, when, 
as a matter of fact, it did appear in that 
particular 
cause their ad did not appear in an issue as 
early they thought it should 
Keep in mind that our forms close 10 days 
ahead of date of publication, and any adver- 
that time must 


naturally wait until the next issue. 


issue, Others were kicking be- 


appear, 


tisement coming in after 
As said at the outset, I am making this 
request of our readers in a good spirit, and 
and I assure every 
appreciate it very 


not in a critical way, 
one of you that I will 


much if yon wit comply with this request ¥ 





Roel e& aa om «tk 





al 


a wee SF 


Saturday, March 22, 1919 











OUR SUBSCRIPTION 
MANAGER SAYS— 











OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “ The Young People’s Department”. The Progressive Farmer 








Watch Your Label 


HE addre abel on your paper is 

receipt for subscription remitt 
Within two W after you mail your 
mittance the date on your label will be 1 

da up for the time for which you have paid 
and this change of date is your receip 

Your label also shows when your ibscrip- 
tion expires, so please watch your label 


Deas Send Back Recdiaes 


“sf NEGLECTED to renew my subscription 

but enclosed find money order, start “‘The 
P. F.”" coming again and be sure and send 
me the back numbers I have missed.” 

We get letters like this almost every day. 
Whenever we can we are glad to send back 
copies but we often cannot. 

Don’t wait until your paper stops to send 


in your renewal, Renew a few weeks before 


your subscription expires and you will be 
sure to not miss any copies, it's the only 
way to be sure, and we will appreciate your 


doing it 





From a Man Who Knows 


HOPE that you will take ut immediately 
a persistent campaign to extend the cir- 


culation of The Progressive Farmer in Ar- 
kansas. 

Any man who reads The Progressive 
Farmer will make more money farming, 


have a better home and his family will live 
better and be happier, 

I regard Dr, Tait Butler as the safest ag- 
ricultural adviser in all the cotton states. I 
have known and worked with him for 
twenty-two years. 

If you could get every farm family in the 
state of Arkansas to read The Progressive 
Farmer regularly their income would be in- 
creased fifty per cent the first year. 

Sincerely yours, 
H, M. COTTRELL, 
Arkansas Profitable 
Farming Bureau. 


A Big Thing for You 


F ANY Pig Club hustler in your section 

wins the $1,000 bred sow that we will give 
the one that gets the most subscriptions by 
March $list, it is going to mean a whole lot 
to you, because it is going to mean that all 
of your neighbors will get the advantage of 
having this wonderful blood brought into 
your section. It will mean too that everyone 
will raise more and better hogs which, of 
course, Means a much more prosperous com- 
munity, 


Agriculturist, 





When our Pig Club worker calls on you, 
help him out by giving him your renewal, 
even if your subscription isn’t due for a 
month or two yet. Also speak a good word 
to your neighbor for him, and help him get 
all the subscriptions you He will ap- 
preciate it and you will feel better for hav- 
ing done so, as well as profit by it if he 
wins. Help your neighbor win. 


can. 





° 
Now Is the Time 
‘OW is the time to think about the 
days that coming next summer. 
When hot days are with us you will appre- 
ciate a gasoline flat tron more than anything 


else, and this is your opportunity to 
one, 


hot 
are 


earn 


For a club of 
will send you a 
With one of these 
ironing on the 


just nine subscriptions we 
flat 
do your 


having 


splendid gasoline iron. 
can 
day without 


to keep a fire in the stove. 


irons you 
hottest 


Subscriptions are easy to get this month 
so if you want one of these irons you can get 


one with very little effort. 


Let me know that you are going to earn 


one and I will send you samples and help- 
ful suggestions 
tions easily. 


as to how to get subscrip- 


R. Facts Says— 


ITE bee that gets 

the honey doesn’t 
hang around the 
hive, 





KEEP YOUR PROMISES 


AVE you ever heard it said of a man 

“His word is as good as his bond”? No 
doubt you have, 

Such friendly confidence is worth a 
great deal indeed, and may be won only 
by doing exactly what is promised. 

Do what you promise to do therefore, 
no matter how trifling it may seem, It 
is better not to promise than to promise 
and then fail to carry out the pledge. 

You no doubt remember the Bible story 
in which the father requested two sons 
to go work in his vineyard. One promis- 
ed to work and then did not: The other 
said he would not work, but later did go 
and do that which he said he would not 
perform, 

If you think you cannot do a service 
therefore, have backbone enough to re- 
fuse; and when you do promise a service, 
do just what you are pledged te do. 





May it be said of every Progressive 
Farmer boy: “His word is as good as his 
bond!” 











$30 From Chickens One Summer 


(Girts’ $1 Prize Letter) 

Wren my Mother died, I took charge of 
the chickens. As soon as T was out of 
school I cleaned and put new nests in my 
hen-house, so I would not be bothered by 

insect pests in the summer, 
I tried to get as many Httle chicks oft 
early as possible, and the first part of Feb- 
ruary I had 45 eld enough to run about in 





the yard. The hawks caught them until I 
had only a few left, but that did not stop 
me. I worked with them all the more. And 


by April 26 I had 130 which I was very 
proud to call my own. 

For the first three days I did not feed the 
little ones much, and from then on I always 
fed them twice a day and saw that they 
were never in want of water. When one 
would get sick I never let it stay with the 
otherg, I would care for it somewhere 
near. Cholera got among them and I lost a 
good many. 

I had a few grown ones, and I sold eges 
all the summer. I watched them as well as 
the younger ones. Soon the chicks were 
large enough to eat and then is when I made 
my money. I sold them to my neighbors 
and shipped some. I never had to ask fath- 
er for money for I made at least $30 which 
I spent in any way I wished. 

RUBY WYATT. 

Pleasant Hill, Ala. 


Raised Pigs to Buy Mule 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 
ATHER pure-bred O. I. C. piga I 
used to pick out a claim it 
for mine, but when it was old enough, Fath- 
er would sell it with the others, and I would 
have to wait for a new one to claim. Finatly, 
my father told me if I would help feed and 
care for the pigs when he was away, he 
would give me one to keep as my own. Sol 
promised to help look after the hogs and 
pigs. I would often go to the nearby woods 
and bring up a basket of leaves to make the 

little white pigs a fresh clean bed. 





raises 


nice one and 


When he gave me my little pig, I fed and 
cared for it until it was a nice large mother 
hog, whole gang of little 
pigs of my own, When they were old enough 
I sold them and kept my money until I had 
about $75. 


and so I had a 


By this time I was about ten years old and 
began to want a mule or horse to ride. So I 
let my father take my pig money and buy 
me a good little gentle mule, 

Now my two sisters and I have lots of fun 
riding the mule. 

My father gave me a light plow stock and 
he lets me plow in the corn middles and I 
can kill lots of grass with my little mule 
and plow. 

I am now eleven years old and weigh 106 
pounds, EARLE REID. 

Campobello, S. C., Rt. 2. 





How I Made Money Raising 
Chickens 


LAs? spring I bought three sittings of eggs, 
fifteen eggs per sitting 
Out of those eggs thirty-two chickens were 
hatched. I made a coop for each gang of 
chickens. I shut them up at night and let 


them out in the mornings when the dew 
had dried off. I fed them chick feed until 
they were a month old, feeding them five 
times a day. Afterwards I fed them three 


times a day, all the while keeping them 
plenty of fresh buttermilk to driak. 


[ raised twenty-five chickens out of the 
thirty-two hatched. When they averaged a 
geht of two pounds each I sold them for 
$21. Deducting from that the amount it 
»st me to raise them, which was $5.72, I 
had $15.28, which paid me very well for my 


time and trouble. 


A POULTRY RAISER (Age 13) 





J 
$2.20 From 10 Cents Capital 
our Y, W. A. leader 
took a dollar the treasury and gave 
to each of our who 
the most with it for missionary 


N THE spring of 1917 
from 
a dime members to see 
could make 
money. 

Eges were twenty-five cents per dozen 
then. I bought three eggs for five cents, and 
raised three chickens from them, which I 
sold for a good price. 

When I saw I could make money that way 
I bought eggs to set, and raised and 
chickens until I had $2.20 for my part, 
I received a gold pin as a prize for making 
the most money. THELMA REID, 

Campobello, 8 C., Rt. 2. 


Likes Poland-Chinas 


I PURCHASED my pig when only six weeks 
old. She cost me $5. I fed her on kitchen 
slop, cane and other green feed nearly all 
summer. Then I fed one sack of bran and 
a little corn, which I raised. I count the 
cost of feeding her $17.50 not counting my 
time. I sold my hog at the age of 8 months, 
with a net profit of $45. I am going to try 
a pure-bred this year, for I think they pay 
better than grades or scrubs. I think the 
Poland-China one of the finest breeds of 
hogs. DALE YOUNG, 
Goddey, Texas, Rt. 2. 


more 
sold 








Pig Raiser Earns Watch and Bicycle 
With $7.50 Left 


AM a farmer boy nine years old. Last 
year I bought a pig from Papa for $10 
and joined the pig club. 


I had followed the rules for about three 
months when our county agent had to go to 
the army. This left our pig club without a 
ieader and papa agreed to fatten my pig on 
halves. In November we butchered him and 
he weighed 277 pounds net, and my part 
was $27.50. 

With this I bought another pig and I hope 
to make this one net 300 pounds. I also 
bought a bicycle and a watch, and have 
$7.50 left. 

CLARENCE CROWDER 


Kingston, Tenn. 


(47) 547 


Making Money With Pigs and 


Calves 
WHEN l was ten years old I bought a 
mall »w pig from my father for $1.50 
I took much pride in my pig and fed it 
milk until it wa ur nough to eat corn, 
When my sow was n months old she 
brought me six pigs. As there was no pig 
clubs in my county then, I could not join 
the pig club If I had I would probably 
have bad better success 
Vhen the pigs were ten months old they 
weighed about one hundred pounds. I sold 
my three pigs to my father for $10 apiece 
or $30 for the three My father and I raised 
hogs on halves for I used his corn. 
{ invested my $30 in a Red’ Poll heifer. 
She brought me a fine calf when two years 
old. I value my cow and calf at $75. I 


made this profit all from my $1.50 pig. 
I go to the Meigs High Schoo! and am in 
the third year in high school. 
EUGENE McKENZIE (Age 14) 
Decatur, Tenn. 


The Rainbow Club 


AST summer our Sunday School class at 
Guilford College, of about six- 
teen girls between thirteen and sixteen years 
of age, decided to organize a Rainbow Club. 





consisting 


We met every Wednesday afternoon some- 
times in front of the church and at other 
times in our Sunday school room, 


We took our tatting, crocheting, sewing or 
any thing we wished, and while we worked 
we told jokes, asked riddles and talked, 

We made lots of little pictures by cutting 
things out cards and pasting them 
on paper and writing Bible verses on them. 
We sent them to the Missions in Cuba, 


of post 


We had a flower committee, program com- 
mittee, social committee and others, The 
Sunday school table was used for a library 
and we took books for each other to read. 

Bach Sunday we took a certain amount 
eut of our collection until we had enough to 
buy some curtains for our Sunday school 
toom. These we hem-stitched. Still more 
furnishings were needed, so another girl and 
I drew several pictures for the room. Our 
cleab flower waa four-leaf olover, and our 
color was green. I painted clover on some 
of the pictures. 

This summer one morning during New 
Garden Yearly Meeting our club had a play 
that represented a marriage in Bible times. 
We had the groom, bride, wise and foolish 
virgins and little girls that carried flowers 
and willow boughs and others who played 


harps. We all dressed as they did in those 
times, 
You have no idea how these clubs will 


help a Suntlay school class. We all looked 

forward to the meetings and was sorry when 

our teacher had to leave to teach school. 
GENEVA HIGHFILL. 


Guilford College, N. C., R. F. D. 1. 











J. M. GUYTON, Mississipi, 
Who earned $282.45 looking after 


renewals and soliciting new sub- 
scriptions during February. 


THIS MAN 


Is making real money during his 
spare time, because he believes in 
The Progressive Farmer and that 


all farmers and business men 
should read it each week. Feb- 
ruary was the first month Mr. 


Guyton represented The Progres- 
sive Farmer, as we received his 
first order on February 10th. 


NO MORE 


Although Mr. Guyton did well, he 
did no more than you can do, if 
you will try, as there are hun- 4 
dreds of new and renewal subsc:~ip- 
tions right in your community to 
be had if you will just go after 
them. 


We will make you the same offer 
we made Mr. Guyton. Write today 
for our money-making offer. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 


making offer to local agents. 


Name 


Tee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee) 


Raleigh, N. C. 





Please send me by return mail, full particulars of your money- 


PING 6 4 ctudiatenCasaesscass (<ee Rcaceasss céeev I Ga sae Ee 
Memphis, Tenn. Birmingham, Ala. 
Address your nearest Office. 


See eee eee Oe e eee eee eeeeteeeHeeeeaee 


Dallas, Texas. 














Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 
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For Him 





The confidence purchasers have in the performance of the 
Overland Motor Car is the direct result of the pride of 
Overland owners. For ten years public appreciation has 
been our sole aim and guide. The Overland Motor Car 
today reflects the best of our great engineering experience 
and production facilities. The car’s reputation grows steadily 
as owners tell their friends of their satisfaction in driving 
it. Thus the friends of owners form an ever larger pro- 
portion of our customers. ‘The constantly increasing sales 
of the Model 90 shown here now number more than one 
hundred and fifteen thousand ears. 





WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Wiliys-Knight Touring Cars, Coupes, Limousines, Overland Moser Cars and Light Commercial Cars 
Canadian Factory, West Toronto, Canada 





Model Nienty Five-passenger Touring Car, $985 Sedan, $1495 f.0.b. Toledo 
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